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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON DANTE S INFERNO. 


‘We owe some apology to our read- 
for havin delay so long the 
t and original poet. It is, per- 
easier to ae general criti. 
» than to illustrate it by parti- 
examples ; at least, have 
always felt an apprehension of be- 
coming tedious whenever we medi- 
tated a renewal of this subject, 
detailed exposition of the plan an 
gonduct of the Divina Comedia. We 
shall not, therefore, be very minute, 
ticularly in our account of the In- 
0, the division of Dante’s poem 
which is both best known-and mast 
admired. For our own parts, we are 


’ got sure but that we like our poet best 


When 
Met in the milder shades of Pugatory, 


infers, tle grudge, for lyst 
erno a Ht Ue 
dice which it has been the [Fa 
of supporting,—that the genius of 
Dante is very little at home in the 
‘ tenderer emotions, and that his ima- 


“3 is replete only with the most 
rrible conceptions, This _ 
has been well combated in a 


_ able article in the Edinburgh ab 
p--where many instances to the contra~ 


dive into the dark abysses of this 
powerful spirit, 


Hail, horrors, 
Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 


wood, and as in danger of being de- 
voured by wild beasts, when a veners 


pas appears to him. This 
ns out to “ the poet Virgil, who 
vine Beatrice, 
te Dante had in love, while 
she was on earth, to conduct him 
through all the scenes of punishment 
and of till 
him into her presence, when my would 
herself convey him h the re- 
gions of glory. This visible repree 
sentation of be dread. 
ed and after, was intended for 
the poet’s eternal benefit, and he is so 
benevolent as to make the world ace 
being in t is 
who addresses him, Dante 


kis profound veneration for his. great 
master in poetry. 
“ And art thou then that Virgil, that well, 


’ Have issued ?” 1 with front abash’d re- 


and flight of ail the tuneful train 
re cone thy volume, and with love 


immense 
Have o'er....My master thon and 


‘ 
- 
are Drougl fhe inferno. ii 
4 2If,—and when we come to the Pur- 
F torio, we think we shall he able to 
preduc of ag and 
: licate a fee or of as : 


Exalts me.” 


_ We have sometimes wondered that 
Virgil, the character. of whose genius 
was so unlike his own, should have 
been Dante’s chief favourite. The 
truth is, Virgil seems to have been 
the poet who was held in highest 
‘and most general .estimation at the 
xevival of letters, and was, per- 
haps, more an object of admiration 
then even than he is now. Ho- 
mer was not so well known. The 
£neid was the great source of those 
legends of the heroic ages which had 
already found their way into the wild 
romances of chivalry; and the ver 
of Virgil’s composition must 
ve appeared something miraculous 
and almost above human attainment, 
to writers who were emerging from 
barbarism, and struggling with the 
rudeness of unformed languages. 
Great power and energy are now the 
qualities which we are apt to admire 
most in poetry,—because we ourselves 
have gone as far in polish and refine- 
ment as we are capable of going,—and 
these qualities eppear to us less im- 
posirg, than’ more vigorous though 
ruder exhibitions. In many respects, 


- it is certainly impossible to place Vir- 
. gil too high; but he excites in: our 


ininds little of that enthusiasm which 
seems to have been very sincerely felt 
for him, by men whom we are now in- 
clined to rank ashissuyeriors,it may be, 
in genius, but who appear with a most 
amiable humility, to have been power- 
fully impressed with the eminence of 
those qualifications in him which the 
found themselves incapable of reach- 
ing. ‘The beauty of his style is what 
Dante chiefly lauds-in the passage a- 
bove quoted, 2s occasioning the “ love 
immense” with which he ‘ conned 
him o'er.” ‘The same feeling of hum- 
ble yet ardent devotion appears in the 
preface with which our Scotch 


_ Gawin Douglas, (a no 
common genius, with whom we 


acquainted, ) 0 is 
lation of the 
ude, honoure, ing thankis. ; 
© thee, and thi Gullee 
Maist reverend Virgil, ‘of Latine poetis 


In every volume quhilk thee list:to.wri 
Swrmounting fer all uther waner endite.’ 


On Dante's Inferne- 


The marigulde or dasy doith excell. 
Quhy suld I than, with dull forhede and 
vane, 
With rude ingyne, and barane emptive. 
brane, 
With bad harsk speich, and lewit barbare 
Presume to write quhare thy sueit bell is. 
But to with our narrative. 


Dante, wing his guide through 
the wood, comes to a gate, the in- 
scription on which has always been 
greatly admired, as remarkable for the 
awe and solemnity which it breathes. 


Y The mingled severity and harmony of 


the original are ‘scarcely, however, to 
be traced in Mr Cary’s version of this. 
; and we may here remark in 
general, that it is seldom possible, 
without the use of rhyme, to render 
with effect those places which the poet. 
has particularly laboured. There is 
a felicity in the rhyming closes, which 
gives a very poetical character to 
many passages in Dante, that, when 
translated into blank verse, approach, 
from the plainness and directness of 
the language, more nearly to prose, and 
any one acquainted with the origi 
must often be sensible of this defect 
in Mr Cary’s translation. The fol- 
lowing is a very imperfect attempt to 


ve a more accurate conception. of 
Through me into the city sad of woe, 


you 


| 
Y °Twas justice mov'd my builder to ordain, 


*T was power divine, and wisdom néver 
vain, 
T'was love itself, the mighty work did rear: 
Nothing but things eternal toremain, 
And I too am eternal,) did appear 


This, our readers will eive, was 
the gate of hell; and it required 
all Virgil’s cheer to 
tempt our poet - Mr Cary 
will tell us very well what were the 


_ first sounds that met them on their, 


entrance. 


moans 2 
Resounded hough the ait pierced by ne. 


Horrible languages, outczics of woe, 


‘ 
That an which for its beauty, into fame 
| 
; ge 
ere sighs with lamentations and. loud . 
Gem « and flude of 
7 4 
a 


169.) 


Accents of anger, voices deep and.hoarse, — 
With hands together smote, that swelled 
the sounds, bee 


tumult that forever whirls...» 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind 

_ In these first suburbs of the infer. 

nal regions, (for they were nothing 

more, in a constant rapid mo- 

tion spirits of those people who 

had gone through life in insignifi- 

pempore or had had “ no character at 
"Those who lived 


Without or praise or blame; with -that ll 


ike prov 

Nor yet weretrue to God, but for them- 

Were only. 

.. Fame of them’ the world hath 
none, 


mercy and justice scorn them 


_ Our poets now came to the shore of 
a stream, over which they were fer- 
‘ried in Charon’s boat, and “then into 
a spacious plain, where there were 
numbers of people, suffering no tor- 
ment, yet excluded from ‘all hopes of 
heaven. These consisted chiefly of 
the virtuous among the Heathen ; 
this was the place allotted to Virgil 
himself ; and Dante has here the ha 
iness of seeing some of the other il- 
fathers of poetry. When 
Virgil appeared, a voice was heard 
from the band of his compeers saying, 
Honour the bard 
_ Sublime ! .his shade. returns that left us 


the sound, than I beheld 


Wo sooner ceased 
* Four mighty spirits toward us bend their 
ste 


ps, 
_, Of semblance neither sorrowful nor glad. 


"Phese, Dante is informed, were Ho- 

mer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. It is 

_ always interesting is never any 

_~ thing offensive im it) to find a great 

4 > poet’ sensible of his own enduring 
"qualifications. The prophecies of im- 
igher poets of antiquity never strike 

we as insolent indeed, 
in their case, the propheey has been 
welling “How fine, too, aré the 
pwelling hopes and internal’ gloryings 


On, Dante's Inferne, 


cramped 


oa which we meet with in the ha 


of Milton, even in his early years, . 

when, like Samson, he seemed to 

his growing strength! Dante, like- 

wise, we here find, in a very few and 

modest words, laying claim to that a- 

ward, which ity has since amply 

confirmed tohim. — 

They turned to me, with salutation kind 

Beck’ning me; at the which my mastep 

smiled. 

Nor was this all; but greater honour still — 

They gave me, for they made me of their 
tribe ; 

And I was sixth amid so learned a band. 


We now come into Hell proper; and, 


_ before we advance farther, it may be 


advisable, once for all, to mention, 


_ that Dante’s scheme of this region of 


punishment is of a very regular and— 
mathematical construction. He sup- 

ses it to be literally an immense pit 
Nivided into a series of terraces alon 
the interior, every lower one of whic 
is of less dimensions than the up- 
per. ‘The poet descends from cir-— 
cle to circle, is.most accurate in his 
account of each separately, and even, 
in some places, has dropt hints of the 
measurement of one or two of them, 
so as. to enable his commentators, 
according to the admirable employ- 
ment. which commentators generally | 
find for themseives, to measure the 
whole ; and thus the number of square 
miles in every compartment of the in- 
fiynal regions may be as accurate- 
ly known as of any given district in 
Kurope. This design has certainly 
not a very poetical aspect, and seems 
and cribbed to an amazing 
degree, when contrasted with the 
grand scope which the genius of Mil- 
ton has allowed itself in the same de- 
scription, There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that a poet of a less daunt- 
less spirit than Dante would at once 
have sunk under such a mass of heavy 
and cumbrous mason-work; but we 
are not at all prepared to say, that he 
has not turned into a beauty what in 
insupera ormity. The regularit 
and Hell is, Geis 

» hecessary for a clear cgnception 
of’ the arrangement and gradation of 
his punishments; it tends, too, to 
rem the species of interest which 

"is most anxious to ‘awaken, and 
which he does awaken to a degree that 


Of who nor 
5 
4 
7 * 
3 


On Dante's Inferno, (Jan. 


is quite unequalled,—that of a fixed 
of mind, which never 
wanders the walls in which 
he confines it, but is fastened, as by a 
opel to the words and looks of 


fferent phantasmagoria who are in 
turn presented to it. . 


comes, he finds the carnal sinners, 
and. it is here that he introduces 
the beautiful episode of Francesca 
and her lover Paulo. The torment 
which they and their associates suf- 
fered was that of being borne along 
incessantly on a gust of wind. Fran- 
cesca stops for a moment, and relates 
her story. We will not quote it, as 
it is so familiar to every one. Its ef- 
fect upon our poet, who, in Konner 
indeed, shows a most profoun sensi- 
bility to the woes which he encoun- 
ters, was so great, that he fell to the 
ground in a swoon, and, in the mean 
time, was conveyed into a still lower 
circle, where there were 
Showers 
Ceaseless, accursed, heavy and cold, un- 


For ever, both in kind and in degree. 


This was the punishment to which 
the gluttonous and intem 
subjected ; they lay under this filthy 
sleet, had, moreover, the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the dog Cerberus bark- 
ing and howling over them, and 
sometimes, for a little variety, were 


and fla his 
torn yed by 


Dante has a conversation wi 

those gluttons, which, like most of 
the di in the poem, relates to 
the affairs of Florence ; and it is in 
this vehicle chiefly that the poet con- 
veys the bitter invective and satire, 
which relieve the u- 
niformity of his descriptions, but more 
frequently, it must be owned, from 
the constant allusion to minute events 
in which we can take no interest, in- 
terrupt, in a tedious manner, the 
course of the narrative. There is 
in the de. 


something very striki 


te were | 


and expectati 
the fiends bat 
e battlemen 


But to the pleasint world when thou re~ 


turn’st, 
Of me make mention, I entreat thee, there. 
No more I tell thee, answer thee no more.” 
This said, his fixed eyes he turned as- 
kance, 
A little eyed me, then bent down his head, 
And it his blind companions with it 
f 
When thus my guide: No more his bed 
he leaves, 
Ere the last angel-trumpet blow. 


The next circle is that of the misers 
and the igals, whose punishment 
it is to roll immense stones against each 
other, which, when they ,» they 
roll back again in the opposite direc- 
tion, and so for ever t the same 
round. By a stroke of satire, he gives 
most of his misers a tonsure, so as to 
denote that they were churchmen. — 


Both popes and cardinals, o'er whom 
Av'rice dominion absolute maintains. 
When they had passed through this 
circle, they came to tlie side of a flood. 
Intent I stood 
To gaze, and in the marish sunk descried | 
A miry tribe, all naked, and with looks — 
Betokening rage. They with their hands 
Struck no, but with the head, the breast, 
et, | | 
Cutting each other piecemeal with their 


These were the victims of intempe- 
rate anger. Over this stream they are 
in a boat, shoots out 
m the opposite shore on a signal 
being made bye light from a po sey 
onding t instantly appears. 
at a distance, and immediately the 
boat arrives. The rapidity and life in: 
all these little movements constantly 
occurring in the course of this poem, 
have a vast effect in keeping up its 
interest. The two poets are con. 
veyed by the demon, who’ guides’ 
the boat, to the outskirts of a city ; 
but the fiends who guarded its towera 
objected to the admittance of Dante, 
as he was not a spirit, but a living 
man; and all Virgil’s remonstrances 
with them have no effect. A very 
fine machine is now introdneed ;— 
Virgil looks across the lake with great” 


in violent alarm, when 4 


Large hail, discoloured water, sleety flaw, 
Through the dun midnight air streamed 
down amain ; 
Stunk all the land whereon that tempest 
fell. 
angs. 
acription ¢ ais @hnos demeanour, a 
es of his speech. Like 
et place of torment, the desire of being . 4 
rt named on earth had not left him. ' 


1819.7] 
Now there came, o’er the perturbed waves, 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
asifofawind 
mpetuous co vapours sprung 
That ‘pita some forest all its 
and hurls 
_ Afar; then, onward passing, proudly 
sw 

| whieiwind rage, while beasts and shep- 

Mine eyes he ‘ose, and spake,— “ And 
now direct 

Thy visual nerve along that ancient foam, 
There thickest where the smoke ascends.” 


As 
Before their foe, the serpent, through the 
wave 
Ply swiftly all, till at the each one 
on a heap; more a thousand 
spirits 
Destroyed, so saw I fleeing before one 
unwet feet the Stygian 
_ He, from his face removing the gross air 
his eft hand forth stretched and seem- 
one 
By that annoyance wearied. 1 perceived 
AThat he wan sent from heaven, and t my 


guide 
‘Turn'd me, who signal made that I should 
and bes to him. Ah me!—how 
‘Of noble anger seemed he! To the 


He came, and with his hand 
whereat 


_ Open without impediment it flew. 
-. ‘The departure of the angel is equal- 
ly grand. 


He turn’d back o'er the filthy way, 
syllable to us e none, but wore 


it, 


him 
‘Who in his presence stands. Then we our 
‘Toward that territory mov'd, 
We have made this long quotation» 
| because it is a fair specimen of Dante's 
iar cast.of conception and pictur- 
His pictures, in general, consist 
‘of only one or two 


Hell, over, a pitchy lake ;, at 


only by the sound 
yy 


On Dante's Inferno. 


the wi 


the next circle, he is instructed by his 
- master in the various gradations of 
this kind, which Dante so often intro- 


duces, add much to the air of truth 


- boiling blood, all those who have used 


tered bodies appear ing from the 
branches. bar- 


_ Dinanazi polveroso va superbo. 


The ce of the ts fl 
before the angelic vision, re ae 
vidly described in one of those origi- 
nal similies for which this poet is so re- 
markable ; and the calm conscious 
of the angel, and the painful feeling 
which he seems to have, of some high- 
er office interrupted, probably, by this 
= e to 
will o Deity, are all brought 
before us in a few words, and painted 
at once to the eye and to the mind. 
. Within the city, the first circle 
is that of the heretics, who are 
laid in “os coffins, surrounded by 
flame. he poet has some live- 
ly dialogues with several of these 
personages, who had been very emi- 
nent in their day; but we must pro- 
ceed more y than our inclination 
would lead us todo. On the verge 
of a high bank, which descended to 


punishment which were next to en- 
sue ; but a violent fetid. smell arisi 

from the abyss below, they took shel- 
ter, we are told, while they were con- 
versing, behind the lid of one of 
the coffins. Minute circumstances of 


which pervades his . The 

nishments whieh are, first, of 
those who do violence to others, to 
themselves, or to God and nature. 
Fraud, however, is, in the poet's view, 
still worse than violence, so that. the 
whole variety of frauds, ending with 
treachery, formsthe next classofcrimes, 
and these are punished to the very bot- 
tom of the pit. The poets are conveyed 
down the —_ on the back of a 
Centaur, where they find, in a pool of 


violence on the persons of their fel- 
low creatures. ‘The pool is very pro- 
perly of different depths, and tyrants 
are consigned with much justice to the 

place, where the blood bub- 
bles up to their brows. The Centaur 
carries his ions across the lake 
where it is shallowest,—they then 
trees of which are peopled , 
rits of self-murderers; and, 
the scene more horrible, the slaugh- 


| 
Beset and keenly pressed, than thought of 
78 an ang mo ng dark- 
of 
‘WhHic 
strongly brought to imaginatic 
 ) >) There is in the. ere one very 


On Dante's Inferne. 


‘There, on the very edge, 
Dur steps we sta It was an area wide 
Of arid sand, and thick, resembling most 
The soil that erst by Cato’s foot was trod. 
“Vengeance of Heaven! Oh ! how shouldst 
thou be feared 


‘By all, who read what here my eyes be- 


held. 
Of naked spirits, many a flock I saw, 


All weeping piteously, to different laws 


Subjected ; for on the earth some lay su- 
e, 
close were seated, others 
Incessantly around ; the latter tribe, 
More nunierous, those fewer who beneath 
The torment lay, but louder in their grief. 
O’er all the sand fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow. 
On Alpine summit, when the wind is 
hushed. 
As in the torrid Indian clime, the son 
Of Ammon saw upon his warrior band 
Descending, solid flames, 
So fell the eternal fiery flood, wherewith 
The marle glowed underneath. 
Unceasing was the play of wretched hands 
Now hme now that way glancing, to shake 
The heat still falling fresh. 
In this manner were punished those 
whose pride carried them even to de- 
ise the Deity. The chief figure in 
picture is Capaneus, one of the se- 
ven chiefs who warred against Thebes. 
Dante then meets emong an obscure’ 
set of men, who were scarcely to be 
cen wandering along the margin of 
a stream that divided this plain, and 
to recognize any of whom he was o- 
bliged {10 use his own very singular 
yet picturesque simile) to look at them 
with the same anxious sharpened 
sight with which an old tailor looks 
at the eye of a needle when he is 
threading it; he meets among these 
his master in letters, Brunetto. Not- 
withstanding the disgraceful crime 
for which this man was suffering pu- 
nishment, our poet, as it is remarked 
by the very learned critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review, treats him with a re- 
spectful deference, shewn in the very 
form of his address, which is entire] 
Jost in the translation, and which no 
one but an extremely accurate critic 
could have discovered. There is no 
great poet, indeed, so attentive as 
Dante to the slightest and. most minute 
shades of thi The Tesoretto of this 
Brunetto has 
critics, to have given Dante the idea 
tion, es well as many other 


the same subject in 


supposed, by'some 


sources of his materials, ave shewn in 
the ingenious criticism now alluded to 


to have very little foundation. It is 
a matter of no consequence, indeed, 
whether the idea of Dante’s vision is 
to be found elsewhere, or no. His ori- 
ginality does not consist in the general 
notion of visiting Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, which most likely may 
have occurred to thousands of crazy 
monks in their cells ; nor is there any 

eat merit in the invention of the 
incidents. His merit lies mainly in 
his forcible and poe descrip- 
tions, in which, we will venture to 
say, he cannot but be quite original, 
as it is impossible they could be ex- 
ecuted in the same way by any two 
different minds. Michael Angelo and 
Raphael would both be perfectly ori- 
ginal in their manner of representing 
ainting. Dante 
is the Michael Angelo of poetry. 

‘Lhe poets are conve a deep 
deseent, into the circles of Fraud, on 
the back of the winged monster Ger- 
yon. The description of this aéria} 
voyage affords another fine exemplifica- 
tion of the little circumstances which, in 
the hands of this great master, add so 
much to the vividness of his pictures. 


As a small vessel, back’ning out from land 

Her pure quits, so thence the monster 
00s 

And when he felt himself at large, turn’d 
round 


-There where his breast had been, his fork- 


ed tail. | 
Thus like - eel, outstretched, at Iength he 
steer’ 
Gath'ring the air up with retractile claws. 
Not greater was the dread, when Phaeton 


‘The reins let drop at random, whence high 


heaven, 


yet appear, was wrapt in 

mes.— 

Than was my dread, when round me on 
each part 

The air I view'd, and other object none 

Save ane beast. He slowly sailing 
wh 


His downward motion, unobserved of me, 


y But that the wind arising to my face, 


Breathes on me from below. 


Ow on our 
right 
T heard the cataract beneath us leap 


‘With hideous crash ; whence bending down 


to explore, 


New terror I conceived at the steep plunge, 
mine 


Vor flames 1 saw, and wailings smote 
ear; 
So that all trembling close, I crouched my 


And then distinguished, unperceived before, 
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To mariners, heave high their arched backs 
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By the dread torments that on every side: 
Drew nearer, how our downward course 
we wound, 


~ "We cannot follow the various crimes 
and punishments comprehended un- 
nners, guilty of simony, a wit 

their feet sticking 
their heads are concealed, with flames 
dancing upon the soles; diviners and 
Witches, with their heads turned the 
Wrong way; public defrauders boil- 
ing in pitch ;—and in his way among 
these last, the poet has a strange ad- 
Venture with a set of devils, who are 
employed in tossing in, with pitch- 
forks, the souls that endeavour to es- 
cape from their torment. We must 
give a little specimen of this scene. 


Still earnest on the pitch J gazed, to mark 

All things whate’er the chasm contain’d, 

those 

Who burn’d within. As dolphins that in | 
sign 

That thence forewarn’d they may advise to 

save 

Their threaten’d vessel ; so at intervals, 

To ease the pain, his back some sinner 


shew'd, 

Then hid more nimbly than the lightning 
glance. 

Bren as the frogs, that of a wat’ry moat 

Stand at the brink, with the jaws only out, 

Pheir feet, and of the trunk all else con- 

 cealed, 3 

Thus on cach part the sinners stood, but 
soon 


As Barbariccia was at hand, so they 

Drew back under the wave. I saw, and 

yet 

My mo doth stagger, one, that waited 
thus, 

it befalls, that oft one frog remains 

hile the next springs away: and Graf- 

fiacan, 

Who of the fiends was nearest, grappling 
seized 

His clotted locks, and dragged him sprawl- 

_ ing up, 


That he appeared to me an otter. 


__We must pass over the hypocrites,. 
whose heads are loaded 


aps; the impostors of various kinds, 


ose limbs were hacked and dismem- 
bered : those who go about clothed in 
fire, fUilyages was among this num- 
ber, who tells a story of his voyage and 
its termination, quite different from. 
Hlomer’s,) and, when they speak, 
the tip of whose flame moves. like a 
tongue: and we must go on to.the 
concluding scene of the traitors, who. 


VOL. IV. 


On- Dasite’s Inferno. 


were immersed in ice, in a vast lake, 
bounded by rocks, upon which ¢nor-. 
mous giants (Nimrod among the rest) 
were stationed. The approach to these 
giants is marvellously sublime. | 


Turning our back upon the vale of woe, 

We crossed th’ encircled mound in silence. 
There 

Was twilight dim, that far along the 
gloom, 

Mine eye advanced not: but I heard a 
ho 

The peal it blew had 
made 

The thunder feeble. Following its course 

The adverse way, my strained eyes were 
bent 

On that one spot. So terrible a blast 

Orlando blew not, when that dismal rout 

O'erthrew the host of Charlemain, and 
quench’d 


His saintly warfare. ‘Thitherward, not 
long, 

My head was raised, when many lofty 
towers 


Methought I spied. 


We can conceive nothing more drea- 
ry than this sound of this solitary horn 
pealing through that vast and melan- 

oly region. ‘The towers turn out 
to be giants. One of them hands the 
two poets down to the base ef the 
rock. We give the description of the 
icy lake, in a rhyme translation of 
this passage, which we have some- 
where seen, and which seems, to us, 
to retain the character of Dante’s com- 

ition still more accurately, 
aps, than Mr Cary’s blank verse. 
Were my rude rhymes as rugged, rough, 


and harsh, 
As the o’erhanging rocks, whose horror 
stood ; 


Around the margin of that murky. marsh, 
Then might-I chew, in hope, bright fan- 
cy’s food ; 
But, since my purpose cannot be made 
ood 


With fear and trembling each weak verse 
I frame ! 


O can it be that one of human blood, 


Whose tongue first stammer’d out a pa- 
rent’s name, 
Should of that black abyss the secrets’ 
strange proclaim ? 
Assist me, then, ye ladies of the lyre ; 
Give to my verse your own dread energy, ~ 
E’en as Amphion’s ye could once inspire, 
Which girded Thebes with towers and tur. 
So shall | great subject : 
(Fer which, in vain, appropriate terms [ 
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That next I met; much happier had ye 
been 

Made sheep or goats at first,—or any thing 
but men ! 

When we had reach’d the low and gloomy 
pond 

Beneath the giant sentinels, whose seat 
Was on the fencing rock, which still I 
conn’d : 
With up-turn’d eyes,—I heard a voice re- 

t 

Beside me,—Take care where you set your 
feet, 

Lest you should crush some wretched bro- 
ther’s head, 

And, with hard heels, his face all rudely 
beat ! 

1 turn'd, and saw before me, where was 


spread 
A mighty frozen lake, that seem’d like 
glass or lead. 
Never as yet did winter's ruffian force 
Wrap Austrian Danaw in such mantle 
bleak, 
Nor so enchain the Tanais in its course: 
Not, on that lake were massy Tabernique 
To fall, or vast Pietrapana’s peak, 
Would from the margin of its icy floor, 
One running rent be heard to growl and 


And, (in the season, when, their little 
store 

To heap, the female gleaners o'er the corn 
fields pour :) 

E’en in that season, as a group of frogs, 

From green and slimy pool, push forth the 


snout 
croaking murmurs o’er the 
gs: 
So, with dull livid cheeks, were sticking 
out, 


Above the glassy surface, all about, 

Sad faces of the damn’d. Their teeth they 
gnash'd 

Like me the stork’s bill clattering, as they 
out 

With downcast looks :—the cold their lips 

And ger despair 

rom their weepi ir’s 

black ensigns flash'de 


The story of Count Ugolino, with 
which every one is familiar, follows 
this horrible description ; and the close 
of the whole drama is the appearance 
of Lucifer himself, who, with wings 
him like the sails of 
a windmill, and with three vast 
mouths, is employing himself, very 
much to his satisfaction, in devour- 
ing three grand traitors, Judas Isca- 
riot, Cassius, and Brutus. Why the 
illustrious patriots are placed in ‘such 
shabby company, Dante does not think 
it worth his while to explain, and so 
we must only suppose, as Shylock 
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says, that it is his humour. At this 
point is the termination of Hell, and 
Virgil conducts Dante out of it by a 
very singular contrivance,—they let 
themselves down Lucifer’s shaggy 
sides, for the head and shouldersof that 
“ great worm,” as he is called, are all 
that appear sticking out of the central 
hole, and bis limbs reach to where 
there is an opening into the re- 

ions of day. In the course of this 
, seam too, Dante is astonished at 
seeing Virgil turn round and ascend, 
and Be thinks that he is to appear 
again under Lucifer’s mouth, but this 
revolution was made exactly at the 
centre of the world, so that their as- 
cending course brings them out at the 
arch-fiend’s feet. This is all abun- 
dantly ridiculous, and it is a pity that 
so grand a poem should havesoludicrous 
a conclusion. ‘Take it on the whole, 
however, it is, perhaps, an unequalled 
exhibition of genius; and even the 
imperfect view that we have given of 
it may have opened glimpses, we 
trust, into its dark vistas and wind- 
ings, which may suffice to incline our 
readers to search them more thorough- 
ly for themselves. Its great excel 
lence, indeed, cannot be described in 
any general view of’ its contents, 
which, on the contrary, when strip- 
ped of the divine try which en- 
circles them, may often appear extra- 
vagant and absurd ; and it can only be 
thoroughly felt when we surrender 
our spirits with a devout submission 
to the spell of the mighty magician. 
It is impossible, too, we suspect, to re= 
tain this spell in any translation what- 
ever. Many translations of great 
poets give us fine poems, if they do 
not give us exactly the poem. ‘There 
is no making any thing of Dante, if 
we have not him_as he is himself, ‘The 
mixture of any other mind with his, 
at once reduces him to the race of 
mortals. There must be no water 
mingled with his wine—no alloy with 
his fine gold. 


ON HYGROMETRY AND METEOROLOGI- 
CAL OBSERVATIONS IN GENERAL, 


As circumstances have occurred to 
render certain changes in our me- 
teorological reports both expedient and 
necessary, we shall take this opportu- 
nity of explaining to our readers the 
cause and the nature of these altera- 
ons, as well as stating some of the 
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resulis of our experiments on that 
branch of’ science. | 
Since the commencement of the 
year 1818, we have regularly report- 
ed the average state of Wilson’s hy- 
grometer, but, in future, we shall 
ease to do so, partly on account of 
Our instrument having lately given 
Way, and partly because, in our opi- 
hion, it is radically imperfect. It was 
early suggested to us, by a scientific 
friend, that, from the very nature of 
the instrument, its indications were 
not to be relied on, and our own ex- 
perience has completely verified his 
conjecture. Most of our readers, we 
Suppose, know that the instrument 
consists of a rat’s bladder, filled with 
Mercury, and attached to a wide ther- 
Mometer tube. As the air increases 
in dryness, the bladder is contracted, 
and forces the mercury up into the 
tube, and when the atmosphere be- 
comes more moist, the bladder expands, 
and the mercury again descends. We 
have found, however, that though the 
points of extreme moisture and dry- 
ness be at first fixed with the greatest 
possible accuracy, they are soon liable 
te. derangement, from the change that 
takes place in the texture of the blad- 
der, by being alternately wet and dry. 
For some time, perhaps weeks, or even 
Months, we found that the instru- 
ment with which we observed, coin- 
cided with Leslie’s very nearly, at 
the point of extreme moisture, but, 
after the continuance of damp or wet 
Weather, it soon began to sink below 
zero, and gradually continued to do so, 
till, at last, it stood eight or ten de- 
below the bottom of the scale. 
our reports, we made allowance for 
this alteration, but, during the rainy 
Weather in the early part of Decem- 
ber, the bladder gave way, and, on 
€Xamination, proved to be quite rot- 
ten and decayed. The instrument 
Might, no doubt, be fitted up so as to 
be protected from the rain, and, conse- 
uently, less liable to sudden changes 
m wetness to dryness. We have, 
indeed, seen them in this form, and, 
from the liberality of a nobleman, 
who had a number of them con- 
structed by Adie, of Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of giving them a fair trial, 
we had a covered. one for some 
time in our possession. We _ have 
found, however, that the instrument, 
in this state, is exceeding! sluggish 
in its movements, frequently remain- 
ing a considerable time stationary af- 
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ter the atmosphere has undergone a 
very sensible change. Neither does 
the cover completely prevent the de- 
rangement of the scale alluded to. 
above, and though it does no doubt 
delay, we suspect it will not arrest the 
natural tendency of the bladder to 
decay. 

From these facts, it is obvious, we 
apprehend, that the invention of Mr 
Wilson, though both siinple and inge- 
nious, must be ranked among the ma- 
ny unsuccessful attempts that have 
been made to discover a permanently 
accurate hygrometer. The defect un- 
der which it labours, is common to it 
with De Luc’s, Saussure’s, and, in- 
deed, every other instrument of the 
kind that depends on the expansion 
and contraction of animal or vegetable 
substances ; and it is impossible to re- 
flect on the imperfection of all these 
hygrometers, without being more for- 
cibly struck with the unequalled ex- 
cellence of Professor Leslie’s elegant 
and philosophical invention. It must, 
at the same time, be acknowledged, 
however, that even the differential 
thermometer, when applied to the 
purposes of hygrometry, is, in some 
measure, an imperfect instrument. 
Its indications, taken by themselves, 
do not always convey a correct idea of 
the state of the atmosphere, with re- 
spect to moisture or dryness; or, in 
other words, we cannot always infer 
that the air is either relatively or ab- 
solutely in the same state, when the 
instrument stands at the same point. 
To explain this more fully by an ex- 
ample, let us suppose that Leslie’s hy- 
grometer indicates 30 degrees of dry- 
ness, while the thermometer stands at 
50, and that the latter rises to 55, 
while the atmosphere suffers no abso- 
lute increase or diminution of mois 
ture, then the hygrometer, instead of 
8, would be found to indicate about 
43. In like manner, if, on two differ- 
ent days, the hygrometer stands at 30, 
but the thermometer, on the one, at 
40, and on the other at 50, the abso- . 
lute quantities of moisture, in a given 
portion of the air, instead of being 
equal, would be to one another as 75 
to 145, and the relative quantities, 
supposing absolute moisture to be de- 
noted by 100, and absolute dryness 


by.0, as 43 to 58, In all cases, and 


at. all temperatures, when the air is 
completely saturated with moisture, 
the hygrometer must stand at zero, 
but as the air, by an increase of tem- 
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turé, becomes capable of dissolv- 
ing a gteater quantity of water, the 
grometer must rise indefinitely with 
the thermometer, even though the ab- 
solute quantity of moisture in the air 
should undergo no change. The hy- 
grometet then gives us no direct in- 
formation of the state of the atmo- 
sphere, and a record of its indications, 
unaccompanied with the contempora- 
neous observations of the thermome- 
ter, and also of the barometer, is in 
reality useless. ‘This defect of the in- 
strument was partially noticed, we be- 
lieve, in some of the philosophical ma- 
gazines, at a very early perio! ; but the 
very ingenious friend, of whose inves- 
tigations we propose fo avail ourselves 
in our future reports, was the first 
who discovered and epplied the ne- 
cessaty corrections. ‘The profound 
nature of these investigations has, we 
believe, prevented them from being so 
generally known and so extensively 
applied as they deserve to be, fron the 
light that they have thrown on this 
department of science. 

It may be necessary to remark, for 
the sake of some of our readers, that 
the law which regulates the solution 
of moisture in the atmosphere is such, 
that, though the air, at a given tem- 

rature, be completely saturated, it 
is capable, at a higher temperature, of 
dissolving more moisture, and that, 
however far it may be above sattra- 
tion, at any temperature, it may be 
cooled down, so as to be incapable of 
holding what it formerly contained, 
and, consequently, begin to let fall a 
certain portion of it. By a laborious 
course of ex 
tricate calculation, the author alluded 
to has discovered a formula; from 
which it is easy to deduce, in any gi- 
ven state of the hygrometer, thermo- 
meter, and barometer, the three fol- 
lowing facts, the most interesting that 
can well be conceived, to the science 
of hygrometry. 

Ist, The point of deposition, of 
that temperature at which the atmo- 
sphere would begin to deposit a part of 
its moisture, in the form of rain or 
dew. This point is found, otf an ave- 
rage, to coincide nearly with the 
lowest point.to which the thermome- 
ter sinks during the night. 


2d, The absolute quantity of mois- 
ture, in a cubic of air, in deci- 

Sd, The rélative humidity of the 
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atmosphere, absolute dryness being 
denoted by 0, and absolute moisture 
100. ‘This last is in fact the ap- 
nano of a limited instead of an 
unlimited scale to the hygtometer, 
and must always convey a very clear 
and accurate idea of the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere. 
In our future reports, we shall give 
the averages of, at least, the Ist and 
3d of the above, and should ariy other 
addition of alteration occur to us as 
expedient, we shall give such an ex~ 
planation of it, at the time, as may 
render it intelligible to our readers. 
January 1819. 


MR HAZLITT’S LECTURES ON THE 
COMIC GENIUS OF ENGLAND. 


Lecture IH.—Cowley, Butler, Suck- 
ling, &e. 


WE now come to the third Lecture, 
which is upon Cowley, Butler, Suck- 
ling, Etherege, &c. It is not less 
clever than its predecessors, but the 
subjects are not so vast, commanding, 
and attractive. There isa good deal 
of very just criticism on the metaphy- — 
sical poets of the time of Charles the’ 
First,—who marred fair thoughts with 
the most extravagant conceits, and ar- 
= pathos and feeling in the most 
ridiculous masquerade dresses. ‘The 
served poor poetry as fashion serv 
the women ; dressed it up in silks, 
and furbelows, and hoops, and ob- 
secured the simple beauty of the figure 
by the most eumbrous and perplexing 
leads of dress and ornament. Unfor- 
tunately the muses in that age went 
to Court,—and it was thought neéces- 
sary to trick them out for the occa= 
sion. They were then ladies about 
town,—--arrant coquettes,—-m ed 
beauties. Any thing that was diiayhy 
natural wes insufficient ; every quiet 
grace and beauty was socie- 
Vv 3; poetry played fantastic tricks in 
the Mall and in the Park; all was 
dazzling, confused, and extravagant ; 
and poetry paid compliments to phile- 
sophy and fashion; and philosophy 
and fashion paid them back tenfold ; 
and feeling studied the mathematics ; 
and pathos learned dancing; and 
imagination and. faney were reduced 
to the state of elegant trifles. Cow-. 
ley was, however, a most délightful 
writer ; but he lost himself éverlast- 
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ingly in his own coneeits and specu- 
lations; Donne, who preceiled him, 
wrote some beautiful little pieces, and 
would have been a lasting favourite 
if he had given his powers fair play. 
He became, however, a passionate lo- 


‘gician. The finest and most impas- 


sioned openings in his poetry die of 
excessive reasoning, or are stifled with 
heavy and lumbeting conceits: Mr 
Hazlitt quotes the following lines, 
and then gives their continuation. 
We shall be kinder to Dorine, and 
only gather the blossom. 


** Little think’st thou poor flower, 

Whom [ have watch’d six or seven days; 

And seen thy birth, and seen what every 
hour, 

Gave to thy growth, thee to this height to 
raise, ‘ 

And now dost laugh and triumph on this 
bough, 

Little think’st thou 
That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 
‘To-mortow find thee fall’n —or not at all !” 

There is a quiet pathos in these 
Simple lines, which nothing can sur- 
pass, and which it was a crime in the 
author to sully with a cold and calcu- 
lating after-thought. Again, there 
ate three or four exquisite lines on the 
poet’s wearing his late wife’s hair a- 
bout his arm, in a little poem called 
the Funeral. 

*¢ Whoever comes to shroud me, donot harm 
_ Nor question much 
That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm, 

The mystery, the sign you must not 

touch.” 

Donne should have closed the poem 
here, and not have marred the mys- 
tery himself, by the meddling and ab- 
struse reasons which he has thereafter 
given. Lovers should “ot trust their 
fancies to the world, or endeavour to 
account to themselves for every little 
romantic indulgence of their attach- 
ment: Mr Hazlitt beautifully ob- 
serves, “ ‘The scholastic reason ne 


_ brings, quick dissolves the charm of 


tehder and touching grace in the sen= 
timent itself.” He who wears a locket 
of his lady’s hair next his heart, needs 
no confidante to heighten the eharm ; 
it is a spell over his thoughts and 
dreams, of whieh any exposttre would 
hit the mystery. Crashaw was re 
indifferent writer; but he has tol 
the story of the Niglitingale and the 
Musicidn with great precision and 
skill. The stoty, as he tells it, i 
quite an essay on music. Mar'vel 


Shadwell ate néxt notiecd. Of the 
latter we know little, and are content 
ed to dwell in ignorance. The fore 
mer is worthy to live; on every ac- 
prer9 Of Suckling, Mr Hazlitt thus 
speaks : 

** Suckling is also ranked, without 
sufficient warrant, among the meta- 
physical poets. Sir John was ‘ of 
the court, courtly,’ and his style al« 
most entirely free from the eharge of 
pedantry and affectation. There are 
a few blemishes of this kind in his 
works, but they are but few. His 
compositions are almost all of them 
short and lively effusions ef wit and 
gallantry, written ih a familiar but 
spirited style, without much design 
or effort. His shrewd and tauntin 
address beginning ‘ Why so pale an 
wan, fond lover?’ will sufficiently 
vouch for the truth of this account of 
his extemporaneous pieces.” 

Suckling deserves all this. He is 
one of the best writers of love and wit 
poems in the language. His Muse 
was the lady of a knight, and ‘* out 
hostess kept her state ;” but she bears 
murks of having been his mistress, 
and occasionally lets slip an expression, 
or betrays an action, that bespeaks het 
origin. She is a laughing joyous lady 
of the ton, and all her effusions are 
Strietly in the mode, but infinitely 
gay and spirited. Millamant, the 
charming Millamant, hits off the cha- 
racter of Suckling in a few words. 
After quoting two lines from one of 
his gayest little effusions, she sighs 
out, “ Natural, easy Suckling!” thus 
reducing criticism to a very essence. 
His ballad on a wedding Mr Hazlitt 
describes ‘‘ as his tmhaster-piece. It is 
imdeed unrivalled in its class of com- 

ition, for the voluptuous purity of 
its sentiments, and the Inxuriant fresh- 
ness of the images.” It is, indeed, 
wit and poetry in their nightgown and 
slippers. ‘The only fault in Suckling 
is, that he did not write more*-he 
wrote so well. His songs; when men« 
tioned, awaken a smile and a sigh at 
once. Mr Hazlitt next goes pretty 
fully into the merits and failings of 
Cowley. He quotes one or two of his 
translations of Anacreon, and, for sim- 
plicity, feeling and nerve, they are 
most inimitable. We never 
poetry spoken with such effect as when 

r Hazlitt gave these odes to his au- 

itors at the Surrey Institution. Every 
line fold. The prose works of Cow- 
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ley are highly spoken of, and, indeed, 

we are always sorry, when we read 

them, that he did not abandon verse, 

and take kindly to a species of compo- 

sition in which he so eminently suc- 
ded. 

“Butler's Hudibras is thus described : 

The greatest single of 
wit of this period, I might say of this 
country, is Butler's Hudibras. It ex- 
hibits specimens of every variety of 
drollery and satire, and those speci- 
mens (almost every one) master- 
strokes, and those master-strokes 
crowded together into almost every 

ave. ‘The proof of this is, that near- 
iy one-half of his lines are got by 
heart, and quoted for mottos. In giv- 
ing instances of different sorts of wit, 
or trying to recollect good things of 
this kind, they are the first which 
stand ready in the and they 
are those which furnish the best tests 
and most striking illustrations of what 
we want. Dr Campbell, in his Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric, when treating of the 
ant of art, which he has done very 
neatly and sensibly, has constant re- 
course to two authors, Pope and But- 
ler, the one for ornament, the other 
more for use. Butler is equally in 
the hands of the learned and the vul- 
gar, for the sense is generally as solid 
as the images are amusing and gro- 
tesque.” 

We have spoken already of Hudi- 
bras, so we shall not stay to eulogize 
it here; neither shall we indulge in 
extracts from the poem, though Mr 
Hazlitt has sadly tempted us to revel 
in the pleasure, by his happy inter- 
mixture of quotation and comment. 
He notices the power of the rhymes, 
and instances that whimsical couplet, 
** And straight another with his flambeau, 
Gave Ralpho o’er the eye a damn’d blow.” 


Mr Hazlitt thinks Butler’s Remains 
as good, or nearly so, as his Hudibras. 
We cannot agree with him. They 
are*more loose, feeble, and sketchy. 
One of the chief virtues in Hudibras, 
is its conciseness and instantaneous 
effect. It is a string of decided con- 
clusions. Facts are strung together 
like onions. Mr Hazlitt concludes 
his Lecture with some short remarks 
on the dramatic writers of this time. 
He notices “ the Man of Mode” of 
Sir George Etherege, which, for airy 
grace and pleasantry, has certainly no 
equal. 'We remember a description 
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of the heroine of the piece, whichis 
perfect in its way, and is equal, or 
nearly so, to Fielding’s description of 
Fanny, in Joseph Andrews. Mr 
Hazlitt speaks highly of it, It runs 
thus : 


“© Medley. First she’s an heiress, vastly 

rich. 

Dorimant. And handsome ? 

Medley. What alteration a twelvemonth 
may have bred in her I know not, but @ 
year ago she was the beautitullest creature 
I ever saw; a fine, casy, clean shape, light 
brown hair in abundance ; her features re- 
gular, her complexion clear and lively, 
large wanton eyes; but, above all, a mouth 
that has made me kiss it a thousand times 
in imagination ; teeth white and even, and 
pretty pouting lips, with a little moisture 
ever hanging on them, that look like the 
provence rose fresh on the bush, ere the 
morning sun has quite drawn up the dew.” 

This is beautiful, and quite done 
off in the style of a court pastoral. 
But the character of Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter is the acmeé of all coxcombry. He 
seems made up of feathers, and his 
breath isa mere French essence,—his 
wit is a vapour,--his affection is a 
mode,—his senses are of theair. Fa- 
shion is his god, and he worships it 
with a most mincing idolatry. We 
think with Mr Hazlitt, that this pla 
would answer the pains of ae 
The comedies of Dryden, and the Re- 
hearsal of Buckingham are finally no- 
ticed: we think little of either. The 
first are as wretched as indecency 


could make them. The last is tedi- 
ous, but not brief. 


STATE OF GLASGOW IN 1692 AND 
1815. 


[I~ our Number for April 1818 (Vol. IT. 
p- 307) we inserted the instructions of the 
Convention of Burghs, held on the 9th Ju- 
re 1691, to visitors appointed to obtain in- 
ormation of the state of the Scottish 
Burghs at that period; and also, the re- 
port made by these visitors of the revenues 
and other matters regarding the city of 
Edinburgh. From the same manuscript 
collection, out of which that paper was 
extracted, we now transcribe the report 
of the state of Glasgow in 1692, and, 
by way of contrast, the corresponding 
branches in 1815, as given in Cleland’s 
Annals of Glasgow, published in 1816. 
The comparative view cannot be made to 
apply to details, but it is sufficiently close 
to show the extraordi progress of this 
great commercial city in little more than a 
century. | 
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The Magistrates of Glasgow, i in their by the great decay of trade, occasion- 

b war, about 500, and many 
f these: of their best houses, were 
Common Good, communibus annis, a caine and those inhabited were 
mounted to the sum of L.16,902 Scots, fallen near a third in their income, 
and their debts to L. 178,800 of same that their rents then were from L.100 


answers to the visitor’s instructions 
upon oath, declared, that their city’s 


“money. And farther, declared, that to L.4 Scots money yearly. 


1819.7] State of Glasgow in 1692 and 1815. 1s 
State of Glasgow in 1692. 
Receipt. 
By the common mills, - - - - L. 5333 6 8 
By the duty on ladles, 2333 6 8 
By the duty on pecks, - - 566 13 4 
By the Trone, - - - 500 0 0 
By the Bridge toll, 733 6 8 
By the one-fourth part of the Gorbal teinds or tithes, . 200 0 0 
By the walk-mill, - 0 0 0 
By the drawn te inds, - - 800 0 0 
By the barony of Provand, . 3333 6 8 
By a one-fourth part of the Gorbal lands, - 666 13 4 
By ground annuals or rents, ” 400 0 0 
By the mill- lands, - - 133 6 8 
By the rent of Peter’s Hill, - - 6613 4 
By the common lands, 72 0 
By the two Greens, - - 1000 0 0 
By the flesh-mercat, 200 0 0 
By the Royal Company’ s House, - - - 180 0 O 
By the Correction-House and yard, - - 50 0 0 
By the freemen’s fines, - - 333 6 8 
Sum total, L. 16,902 0 0 
_ Disbursements. 
To the stipend of five town’s minis™. - L.5400 0 0 
To the Barony minister, - 950 0 0 
To the master and ushers of the grammer school, - 593 6 8 
To the keeper | of the town’s clocks, - 133 6 8 
To the fews p* to the College of aan - 166 13 4 
To the teinds of the Barony, - 200 0 O 
To the precentors of the four churches, . 3820 0 0 
To the satu of the High Church, - - 133 6 8 
To the few-duties of the - - - Greens, - 66 13 4 
To the town’s quarter-master, ~ . 180 0 0 
To the town’s postmaster, 120 0 0 
To a cutter for the stone, - - 6613 8 
To Porterfield’s pension, 52 0 0 
To repairs of the churches, - 666 13 4 
To coals and candles for the Town Guard, . 800 0 0 
To public works, - - 4400 0 0 
To a surgeon for the poor, - - 133 6 8 
To the ringers of the bells, - 50 0 0 
To keeper and servants of the Tolbooth, - 6613 4 
To the Magistrates’ master of works, &c. ~ 165 0 0 
To the 'Town-clerk’s servants, - + 1s0 0 0 
To the Town’s 17 officers, - 740 0 0 
To the Town’s agent at Edinburgh, - 100 0 O 
To the newspapers, 60 O 
To the Town’s Equy and Equy of Provand, . 150 0 O 
To the Town’s drummers, - 100 0 O 
Sum total, L. 15,993 13 8 


| 
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‘The ships, great and small, belong- 
ing to Glasgow at this time were 15 
in number, their tonnage amounted 
to 1182 tons, and their value to the 
sum of 50,200 Scots amoney. At this 
time the Glasgowers consumed about 
20 tuns of French wine, 20_ butts of 
sack, and about 12 butts of brandy, 
and about 1000 bolls of malt monthly. 
This city has four yearly fairs, one 
whereof continues six days, the others 
one day each ; and in their neighbour- 
hood are the following burghs of re- 
gality and barony, viz. : Hamilton, 
Paisley, Greenock, and Crawftorddyke, 
which are places of considerable busi- 
ness, and greatly obstructs the trade 
of Glasgow. 

Revenue and Expenditure of Glasgow 
in 1815.—“ The revenue of the burgh 
arises from various sources, but — 
from what is called the common good. 
The following may be considered as 
the most productive, viz. : An impost 
of two pennies Scots on the Scots pint 
ot ale or beer brewed, inbrought, or 
sold within the city ; ladles and mul- 
ters, Which are certain dues paid on 
grain, meal, fruit, &c. brought into 
the burgh ; dues on cattle killed with- 
in the burgh; dues from the public 
washing-house and tron; rents of 
markets, church-seats, houses, mills, 
and mill-lands ; burgess entries ; feus 
of land, and ground annuals ;—a- 
mounting in whole, for the year end- 
ing 3tst December 1815, to L.16,135, 
19s. 14d. The following may be con- 
sidered as the particulars of the expen- 
diture, viz.: Burgh assessment; cri- 
minal prosecutions; alimenting cri- 
minal prisoners ; general expence of 
the prison and bridewell ; expence of 
church and civil establishment; mi- 
nisters’ and officers’ salaries ; 
police establishment ; repairs of heri- 
table property ; and general improve- 
ments. ‘The amount of all which, for 
the yest ending 3ist December 1815, 
was 1. 16,075, 7s. 8d., thus leaving a 
balance in favour of the revenue of 
L. 60, Lis. 54d.” * 

The next ee of comparison is the 
rents of the houses. ‘The amount in 
1692 is not stated in the foregoing ex- 
tract ; but, in 1712, it was found to 
be L.7840, Os. 11d. The highest 
rent of a shop at this last period was 
L. 5, and the lowest 19s., the aver 
a little more than L.8, In 1815, the 
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rental within the royalty amounted to 
L. 240,000, and the average rent of 
the shops in the streets to which the 
survey of 1712 applies, might, at a mo- 
derate calculation, be taken at L. 40. 

In regard to shipping, the compari- 
son is still more striking. Instead of 
15 vessels, great and small, carryin 
1182 tons,” in 1692,—there 
inwards at Port-Glasgow, in the year 
ending January 1815, 116 vessels, car- 
rying 22,991 tons; and the number 
outwards was 233, with 33,853 tons. 
In the same year, the entries inwards 
at the Port of Greenock were 332, 
with 56,228 tons, and the clearances 
outwards 359, and 60,497 ton: ;—the 
vessels entered inwards for both places 
being 448, with a tonnage of 79,219, 
and those that cleared outwards 592, 
carrying 94,350 tons,—and exporting 
British goods to the value ot more 
than four millions sterling. What 
wine, sack, brandy, and malt “ the 
Glasgowers” consumed in 18t5 does 
not appear. 

If the accuracy of Cleland’s state- 
ments may be depended on, the in- 
crease in the eros of Glasgow 
has been singularly rapid, having near- 
ly doubled in 21 years ; in 1780, the 
number having been 42,8382, and in 
1801, 88,769. In 1811 it was found 
to be 110,460, which is supposed to 
have increased to 120,000 in 1816. 

Krom the preceding view of the re- 
venue of Glasgow in 1692 and 1815, 
it appears that the pounds Scots* in the 
former period had been converted in- 
to pounds Sterling in the latter, the 
numerical amount of pounds being 
nearly the same at both periods. We 
have remarked a still greater rise in the 
landed rentalof Scotland, when compar- 
ed with its valued rent in Scots mone 
about the middie of the seventeent 
the amount of the valuation 
at the latter period being L. 8,804,221 
Scots, and the real rent in Ster- 
ling money in 1811 L. 4,792,842. 
May we venture to infer from these 
facts, that a pound Sterling is now 
of no greater value in the general 
market of commodities than a pound 
Seots was 150 years ago? S. 


* Our readers to the south of the Tweed 
must know by this time that the pound 
Scots is only 20d. Sterling, according to 
the well-known lines, | 
* D—n a Scot ; 


How can the rogues pretend to sense, 
Their pound is only twenty pence ?” 
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A NEW-YEAR’S-DAY EPISTLE ON THE 
SINGING OF BIRDS. BY P, e— 


MR EDITOR, 


Wiru a few distinguished excep- 
tions, the Naturalists of the day are 
mere word-makers, spending the hours 
Which their illustrious predecessors 
would have devoted to patient obser- 
yation, in scraping together “ odds 
and ends” of barbarized Greek and 
monegrelized Latin from the dog-eared 
and worm-eaten ruins of their school 
lexicons. A marked and alarming in- 
dication of the depraved taste of the 
age in which encouragement is held 
out to such conceited language-mon- 
gers who deal in lengthy catalogues 
of terms fresh from the word-manu- 
factory, and laboriously dove-tailed by 
the first artisans in that line of work. 
I confiss, Sir, that I never look into 
books which are stuffed with these lo- 
cust-clouds of pieced and patch-work 
terminology, without thinking of the 
similar productions of those ingenious 

ts who squared their verses into 
the forms of adzes, hearts, and trian- 
gles, and left the consideration of sen- 
timent and imagery to bards of minor 
note. 

It is somewhat strange that our cri- 
tical philosophers, who have hunted 
down so many of the intellectual 
pleasures of man, should never have 
unbushed this singular species, It 
might, indeed, afford matter for a lon 
chapter to Mr Alison or the learne 
Mr David Prentice, in which they 
could luxuriate in a rich and varied 
field of illustration, as yet fresh and 
untouched by the inquirers after taste 
and beauty, and I hope it will not be 
Overlooked in their next editions. The 
relish for the manufactured jargon of 
the modern naturalist, h6wever, seems, 
like that for opium and tobacco, to be 
Wholly acquired,—an opinion which 
any of the uncontaminated may readi- 
ly verify, by looking into the article 
Ann ulosa of the Supplement to the En- 

clopedia Britannica, or the article 

ntomology in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, by Dr W. Elford Leach, 
Who ranks as the supreme dictator of 
the illuminati. hither I refer such 
of your readers as love to dwell on the 
beauties of unintelligible names for 
ants, and spiders, and every other 
thing that moveth on the earth or in 
the waters. To me they are a forbid- 
ding and nauseous drug, as these crude 
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eee of mine may prove to a 

thorough-bred terminologist, should 
any such leave his delicious repast on 
Dr Leach’s Annulosa, to fret over 2 
— of Natural History in plain Eng- 
ish. 

But plain English, you say, will 
never go down, if it be not seasoned 
with a svuce piquante of Greek, with- 
out which no confidence can, in these 
days, be placed in a writer’s learning. 
Besides, Greek eye-traps have the ad- 
vantage of setting agog the fancies of 
such as undergtand them not, and alsoof” 
keeping alive among your northern 
clergy the knowledge of Alpha Beta, 
which, with other heathenish learn~ 
ing acquired at college, they might be 
in danger of forgetting, were a sliort 
exercise not occasionally 
thrown in their way, toremind them 
that there is such a book as the Greek 
Testament. With this view, I have 
selected two short lessons, which, you 
may perceive, are as highly applicable 
to the singing of birds as the remarks 
I have already hazarded. 

The first is from the sage historian 
Polybius, who, in his first book and 
fifth chapter, hath these memorable 
words: nous ro 


ro AaCew.” The next is from 
the great Aristotle, and is an admir« 
able enforcement of what has been a< 
bove inculcated. The passage is in 
his Politics, book eight, chapter third, 
where he saith wisely, “ To ds Cyrew 
08 QDavegov worecov rorg 
Tasdevreoy noes rear To 
Toorsoov, Oiavorcey, OF Aov, 
ACh TeTov yag Toray 

Under the shelter of these great au- 
thorities, (for you can never suppose 
I would have recourse to them mere- 
ly for “‘ Greek invocations to call fools 
into a cirele,’”’) * I proceed to remark, 
that the opinion which is generally 
held, that the singing of birds is re- 
ferable to imitation as much as human 
language is, seems to be yery doubt- 
ful, if not groundless. It is not true, 
which Kircher asserts, that nestlings 
fed by the hand, and kept at a dis- 
tance from other birds, will never at~ 


* As You Like It, Agt I. 
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tempt to sing, no more than that a 
human infant in similar circumstances 
would speak Hebrew or High Dutch. 
Several marked instances of the con- 
trary have fallen under my observa- 
tion. A sky-lark was taken: from the 
nest before it was fledged, and reared 
by the hand in town, where it could 
not hear any of its own species ; yet, 
when it was grown, its song was not 
distinguishable from those in the wild 
state. Could it have acquired these 
notes, while in the nest, from the pa- 
rent bird, in a similar way to what 
Darwin supposed infants to acquire a 
taste tor Hogarth’s line of beauty by 
fondling on their mothers’ bosom? 
and could it have retained this mu- 
sique de berceax in its memory for 
‘more than six months without ever 
attempting—as the birdsmen express 
it—even to record ? | 

There is only one fact known to me 
which could sanction the affirmative, 
and it is so anomalous, that little can 
be rested on it; but, as it is curious, 
{ may state it for your amusement. 
‘he celebrated Dr Kush of Philadel- 
vhia was called to visit the Countess 
o! L—L—L—, who was in a high 
tever. In her delirium she uttered 
a number of outlandish speeches, 
which one of the attendants recogniz- 
ed to be pure Welch. The Doctor 
was struck with the singularity of the 
circumstance, as the Countess, he was 
told, did not understand a single word 
of Welch. On making inquiry, he 
found that she had been nursed by a 
Welch woman, but had been removed 
before she could articulate a word, 
and had not heard Welch spoken from 
that time till she had been seized with 
fever.* But a solitary and anoma- 
lous fact like this will not authorize 
us to conclude that the young sky- 
lark retained, in like manner, the song 
of its field-nurse. 

But I shall be told that birds may 
be taught the notes of different spe- 
cies, and that bulfinches + and star- 
lings, } which possess no natural notes 


* American Museum, July 1787. 

‘t The poets are mistaken in giving the 
bulfinch a song. Thomson says the “* Mel- 
low bulfinch answers from the grove.’’— 
Spring. The error may have arisen from 
the melancholy chirp of the bird, associat- 
ed with the sequestered and romantic places 
which it loves to frequent. 


Your in Scodand call the 
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at all, can, by instruction, be made 
superior to most other cage birds. It 
does not, however, seem to be good 
logic to say, that, because a man is ca 

able of learning French or English, 

e cannot cry, nor smile, nor groan, 
without having heard his nurse do so. 
The artificial notes, also, which birds 
in this manner acquire are—so far as 
my observation reaches—seldom alto- 
gether perfect, and may, in most cases, 
be recognized as imitations. This re- 
mark is confirmed by the fact, that 
mock-birds, which may be considered 
as having no natural song of their own, 
cannot go through with any set of 
notes without introducing tones fo- 
reign to the notes they are imitating. 
The mock-bird of this country, whose 
retired habits cause it to be but little 
attended to, may be heard hurrying 
over in succession the song of the 
wren, wagtail, and sky-lark, the twit- 
ter of the swallow, and the chirp of 
the sparrow and chaffinch, but it of- 
ten introduces a deep harsh note 
which belongs to no other native bird, 
though it has a distant resemblance to 
the chirr of the white-throat. In- 
deed, the mock-bird, both in its size 
and colour, and even in its habits, is 
so like the white-throat, as to be often 
confounded with it. 

Those who maintain that the songs 
of birds are acquired by individual 
imitation, find no little difficulty in 
accounting for the uniformity which 
prevails among the notes of the seve- 
ral species. ‘They tell us that the 
young birds learn the song of the pa- 
rent birds by associating exclusively 
with them before they can provide for 
themselves, and that, afterwards, they 
frequent the same places as the rest of 
their kind; but, unfortunately for 
this explanation, it happens that song 
birds become silent after their young 
are hatched.—( Pennant, Brit. Zool. 1. 
138.) The same accurate observer is 
of opinion, that it is chiefly the young 


-red-breasts which entertain us so a- 


greeably with their songs in autumn 
and winter.—Neither is it true that 
song birds associate with 
eilr Own species, and, although the 
did, will never hear birds? 
And, if so, how does it happen, since 
they are by the theory so prone to 


ring-ouse starling, but that bird has not 
ty of imitating human s as 
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imitation that they never, except in the 
case of mock-birds, intermingle the 
notes of others with those peculiar to 
themselves? In one instance only I 
observed a wild linnet repeat, in @ 
very confused manner, some of the 
notes of the woodlark ; but I am con- 
vinced such an occurrence is very un- 
usual, though, upon the principles 
combated, every bird should’ be a po- 
lyglot. 

‘That this uniformity prevails a- 
mong the same species in the most 
distant countries, we may infer from 
the remark of Bruce, that the sky- 
larks in Abyssinia have the same notes 
as those of Scotland; and Mr Salt, 
who bristles up most erinaceously a- 
gainst the Scottish traveller as to most 
other things, agrees with him in this. * 
Dr Johnson tells us, indeed, that the 
which accidentally visit 
Caledonia have not the same sweet- 
ness of song as those in the south ; 
but the Doctor’s prejudices were al- 
Ways jaundicing his observations. 
Nay, it is likely that this was only an 
ill-natured conjecture, for the visits of 
the nightingale to the northern parts 
of the island are rare indeed. J only 
know of one instance ; it was in 1808, 
when a single pair were discovered 

paring a nest in Eglinton woods, 

‘he Scottish poets have, indeed, some- 
times introduced the nightingale. 
Gawin Douglas says,— 


* Te bete thare amouris of thare nychtis 
bale 
The merle, the mauys, and the nychtingale, 
With mirry notis myrthfully furth brist.” 
ViRGIL, xii. Prolonge. 


And one of the Scottish pastoral songs 


begins, — 


““’T was simmer, and saftly the breezes 
war blawin’, 
An’ sweetly the nightingale sang from the 


irec.” 


But poets are seldom good authority 
in natural history. With respect to 


* The cavils of Mr Salt and Lord Va- 
lentia against Bruce always put me in mind 
of the fly criticising the dome of St Paul's. 
Bruce was a man of honour, though, per- 
haps, given to the use of strong language 
and vivid description ; but it was not sure- 
ly very honourable in those cavillers to im- 
peach his veracity without producing any 
proofs, on the contrary, affordin 
ec the strongest confirmation 


his de- 
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Johnson’s remark, however, I think 
it right to state, that I have frequent- 
ly imagined I observed something like 
a different dialect among the same spe- 
cies of song-birds in difterent counties, 
and even in places a few miles distant 
from each other. This difference, I 
think, is more remarkable in the chaf- 
finch, hedge-sparrow, and yellow- 
hammer, than in the more melodious 
species. But the aspect of strangeness 
in the places where they are heard 
may often suggest this when there is 
no real difference of note or tone. As- 
sociation, we know, is all powerful. 

The uniformity of the notes which, 
in the same species, is so little varied, 
may, to a certain extent, arise from a 

eculiar conformation of the parts a-- 

ut the larynx ; but it appears proba- 
ble, when we consider the case of 
mock-birds, and the songless starlings 
and bulfinches taught to speak and 
sing, that there must be some other 
cause which is to us unknown. Much 
= be done to ascertain the prin- 
ciple upon which this proceeds—and 
the inquiry is assuredly curious ;—but 
it is of the utmost moment towards 
success, that all hypothesis be rigor- 
ously discarded. Want of attention 
to this led the Honourable Daines 
Barrington to advance many unfound- 
ed opinions about song-birds, in a 
very ingenious and interesting paper 
published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, (Vol. 

How far anatomical research may 
elucidate any part of this subject { 
know not, and I am ignorant whether 
it is even mentioned by Blumenbach, 
or Cuvier, or Sir Everard Home, and 
I have not their works by me to re- 
fer to. One fact of this sort has come 
to my knowledge, and it is a very cue 
rious one. It was first stated in Clay- 
ton’s Letters from Virginia, ( Miscell. 
Curiosa, III. 291.) Mr Clayton and 
Dr Moulm discovered, that in birds, 
contrary to what takes place in man, 
and in quadrupeds, there is almost a 
direct passage from one ear to the o- 
ther, so that, if the drum of both ears 
of a bird be pierced, water, when . 
poured in, will pass from the one to 
the other. ‘There is no cochlea, but 
a small passage which opens into a 
cavity formed by two plates of bone, 
that constitute a double scull all round 
the head. ‘The outer plate of bone is 
supported by many hundreds of small 
thread-li#e columns, or rather fibres. 
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Now, this cochleaus passage was ob- 
served to be much larger in singing 
birds, than in others that did not 
sing ; so very remarkably so, that any 
person who has been once shewn this, 
may easily judge by the head what 
bird is a singing bird, though he were 
before completely ignorant of the bird 
or its habits.* Might not this curious 
fact be useful in ascertaining whether 
the antediluvian birds, whose bones 
are found imbedded in the rocks of 
the Paris basin, and elsewhere, were 
birds of song, and hymned the infant 
world with their music ? 
Mr Barrington, I conceive, is only 
tically right in his opinion concern- 
ing the motive which induces birds to 


sing. All accounts, indeed, of nto- 


tives, and theactions arising from them, 
dre necessarily obscure, and more dis- 
utes, which it is impossible to decide, 
ave arisen on this, than any other 
subject connected with the phenome- 
na of life. Actions, indeed, are some- 
times very anomalous, even though 
the motives whence they arose are ap- 
parent. For example, sapling plants 
of ash, or any other tree which pro- 
duces winged seeds, frequently seen 
growing on the lofty corners of ruin- 
ous walls, have been known to send 
down suckers to the earth from a 
height of many feet. (Lord Kames’ 
Gent. Farmer, Part II.) Now, here 
the presence of a motive, namely, the 
desire of procuring nourishment is 
very apparent ; but it is singular, that 
a supernumerary shoot should have 
been dispatched so far in search of it. 
It is asked, then, what induces birds 

to sing? The poets, ever on the 
search for embellishment at the ex- 
pence of truth, tell us, that they are 
induced by love ; and that their songs 
are intended either to win the affec- 
tions of their mates, or to cheer them 
during the fatiguing period of incu- 
bation. Appearances, it must be con- 
fessed, are in favour of this opinion, 
and few poets attempt to go much 
farther ; but-it seems to have as little 


* Mr Clayton says, that, in extensive 
researches into comparative anatomy, he 


never found any quadruped with an ear 
like a bird except the mole, which is well 
known to be quick of hearing.—Moles are 
the peculiarity ofa 
th sense. Hist. and P 4 
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foundation as the Loves of the Plants, 
which have been placed in so fanciful 
a light by Dr Darwin. 

Those who maintain this poetical 
opinion, will find it no easy matter to 
account for the singing of the black- 
bird, tit-lark, willow-wren, and seve- 
ral other song birds, which become 
silent at midsummer, but resume their 
notes in Septembet, (British Zoology, 
I. 138.) And the red-breast continues 
to sing all winter. I have observed 
several anomalous instances this sea- 
son, (1818,) equally unaccountable on 
the combated supposition. On the 
26th of October, for instance, a very 
fine day, I heard a thrush in the 
morning singing in an orchard as 
sprightly as if it had been in April, 
and again, in the evening of the same 
day, I heard another thrush singing 
on the banks of a river at some miles 
distance from the orchard. Later still, 
namely, on the 8th December, I ob- 
served a wren singing in the same or- 
chard at day-break, and it was an- 
swered by a hedge-sparrow. Now, 
this late singing cannot surely be re- 
ferred to love,—less so, if Pennant’s 
opinion be just, that it is chiefly the 
birds which have been hatched in the 
preceding summer which sing at this 
season. His notion is not exclusively 
true, for I know that it was not young 
thrushes I heard last October, since 
they have a particular note, easily dis- 
tinguishable when they first attempt 
to sing, asI have repeatedly observed. 


The passage oftenest repeated by young 
thrushes is, 


WwW 
and occasionally, 


Perhaps it may be said that the old 
Sing 1n autumn, from association, 

use it resembles spring. For, 
though gis all youth, all ver- 
dure, and autumn wears the of 
decline, and woods and fields, instead 
of lively green; display nothing but 
sombre shades of yellow and brown ;- 
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qete the temperature of the air is near- 
y the same, and food is equally, if 
not more abundant. In the case of 
the young birds singing in autumn, 
the poetical theorists will not surely 
ascribe it a premature and inane 
Ifthey do, they must accuse 
the Author of Nature of implanting 
desires whose gratification fails of their 
aim. 

According to this account, also, we 
should suppose, that those birds which 
are the most amorous, would. have the 
most pleasing song, which does not 
appear to be the case; for the spar- 
row has nothing but an unmusical 
yelp, though it is proverbial for sa- 

ity, being the bird of Venus. 
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f my darts and of my arrows, 
Of my mother’s doves and sparrows. 
Cowley. 


The dove must be confessed to have a 
kind of amorous plaint ; but from this 
mo general conclusion can well be 
drawn. 

‘To confirm the position contended 
for, I would here have also mentioned 
a remark which some naturalists have 
made, namely, that in warm climates 
song-birds are rarely to be found, but 
that I entertain strong doubts of its 
truth. Bruce, as has already been 
mentioned, observed the song of the 
sky-lark in Abyssinia; Vaillant was 
charmed with the music of birds in 
the wilds of southern Africa, and A- 
danson tells us, that the swallows 
Which he found in Senegal had not 
become silent in their passage from 
Europe. Nay, all the eastern poets 
introduce the music of the groves as 
an indispensable accompaniment in 
their finest descriptions. ‘The pasto- 
ral poct of Israel says, “ The time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land,” (Cant. ii. 12.) Hafiz, also, the 
Persian Moore; the author of the Ra- 
mayuna ; and the dramatist whowrote 
Sacontala, are loud in their praises of 


‘#he music of birds. In the Koran 


‘also, and in the Arabian Tales, it is 
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often mentioned. Not to over-mul- 
tiply proofs, I shall merely mention 
two other instances. The summer 
red-bird, or Tanager, which inhabits 
the woods on the Mississippi, and is 
remarkable for laying wp a large gra- 
nary of maize fer winter provision, is 
a delightful song bird, and makes the 
forests resound withits summer warb- 
lings, (Arctic Zoology, I. p. 359.) 
The American mock-bird, also, which. 
resembles our thrush in sizeand colour, 
is, perhaps, the first songster of the 
woods, having avaricty,fulness, andme- 
lody, in its own notes, while ithas the 
faculty of imitating the notes of all o- 
ther birds, from the humming-bird to 
the eagle. Mr Pennant ( Arctic Zool- 
owy, 11.334) Heard a caged one imi- 
tate the mewing of a cat, and the 
creaking of a sign in a high wind. 
Its habits are similar to those of the 
red-breast, as it commonly sings from 
chimney-tops, and the trees near to 
houses. It is the nightingale of the 
West Indies, for it makes no distine- 
tion between day and night in its 
singing. What is still more singular, 
it not only sings but dances, perform- 
ing a great many whimsical gesticula- 
tions, and throwing somersets like the 
tumbler pigeon. With these instan- 
ces before us, we will not again listen 
to the unfounded calumny, that tro- 
pical birds, though guilty of having 
Fagg plumage, are mute and song- 
ess. ; 

There is one case which seems to 
favour the view that birds sing from 
love, namely, that the black-cock (pe- 
culiar, if I mistake not, to the Scot- 
tish Highlands) repairs to an emi- 
nence, and crowing aloud, gathers to 
him all the females in the neighbour- 
hood. The Canadian tridge is 
said to do the same. But this can 
scarcely be said to be like the usual 
singing of birds, no more than the 
loud call of the black-bird during in- 
cubation can be called so. 

It is singular that no large fowl is 
known to sing, though the crowing of 
the cock in the morning may, perhaps, 
without impropriety, be called sing- 
ing. I have also observed, that the 
crow (Corvus cornix) is sometimes 
heard in a calm morning to utter a 
peculiar plaintive note,\very different, 
indeed, from its usual croaking ; but 
I can give you no idea of it ty any 
description. 

If this paper had not been already to — 
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long, I would here have said something 
of the singing of birds in the night. I 
shall only remark briefly, that a great- 
er number of species sing the night 
than is commonly imagined. The 
nightingale has usually engrossed all 
the praise ; but besides it, the reed- 
sparrow, the wood-lark, the sky-lark, 
the white-throat, and the water- 
ousel, sing all night in England. The 
mock-birds, also, both of our own 
country, and the celebrated American 
mimic of the grove, may be added to 
the number. A species of finch, 
( Loxia enucleator, Linn.) common in 
the pine forests of Hudson’s Bay, and 
sometimes seen in the North of Scot- 
land, enlivens the summer nights with 
its song. We may likewise subjoin 
to the catalogue the land-rail, or corn= 
craik, the partridge, grouse, and Gui- 
neasfowl, which utter their peculiar 
cries in the night, as well as in the 
day. Perhaps many more species than 
I have enumerated sing in the night. 
Captain Cook, when off the coast of 
New Zealand, says, “‘ We were charm- 
ed the whole night with the songs of 
innumerable species of birds from the 
woods which beautify the shores of 
this unfrequented island.” (Voyages, 
Vol. 1.) A very anomalous instance 
of a bird singing in the night fell un- 
der my own observation. On the night 
of the 6th April 1811, about ten 
o'clock, 1 heard a hedge-sparrow in a 
garden go through its usual song 
more than a dozen of times, faintly, 
indeed, but very distinct. The night 
was cold and frosty, but might not the 
little musician be dreaming of sum- 
mer and sunshine? We have Dry- 
cten’s authority for making the con- 
jecture, as he says, 


‘¢ The little birds in dreams their songs re- 
peat.” 
Indian Emperor. 

If any account can be given of the 
reason why birds sing, it may, per- 
haps, be said to be an expression of 
joy. or of agreeable feelings. This is 
countenanced by the analogous in- 
stance of cats purring when they are 
leased, and the house cricket chirrup- 
ing while it basks on the warm hearth. 
But neither this explanation, nor the 
poetical hypothesis, will account for 
the sedge-bird being roused to sing by 
throwing a stone into the bush where 
it is, as was remarked by our country- 
mon, Mr White, one of? the most cu- 
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rious observers of nature Britain ever 
produced. (See his Nat. Hist. of Sel= 
borne, I. 74.) Quere, Does the sedge 
bird like pelting, as Russian females 
are said to like the discipline of the 
knout? 
If you think this New-Year’s-Day 
epistle readable, you may perhaps hear 
froin me soon again. pe &e. 
Selborne, Jan. ist, 1819. 


A WORD IN FAVOUR OF OUR FUTURE 
PROSPECTS ; OR, AN ANSWER TO 
THE QUESTION, WHAT ARE THE 
PROBABLE EFFECTS OF INCREAS-~ 
ING KNOWLEDGE ON THE CONDI- 
TION OF SOCIETY? 


divines are continually la- 
menting the influence of sense, and 
the grosser interests of the lower 
world, over the actions of men; and 
while moralists are perpetually depre- 
cating those aberrations of conduct 
which arise from the predominance of 
passion over reason ; there is a set of 
refined philosophists who strive to 
alarm us, on the ground, that passion 
and sentiment are about to forsake us ; 
and who ascribe the present dearth of 
sublime conceptions, and all ghat is 
little in human conduct, to the en- 
grossing and abstracting influence of 
the Christian religion. The former 
complain bitterly of the obstinacy of 
our low earthly affections and attach- 
ments; the latter of the extinction of 
enthusiasm ; and, from the channel 
which human aspirations have long 
taken, they express their fear that 
the soul of man may become dwarfish, 
that men may remain without great 
hopes or aims of any kind, and that 
they may content themselves with 
heartlessly sneering at all that is 
noble or worthy in action or preten- 
sion. Now, although we do not mean 
to take the same easy and vulgar me- 
thod of getting at truth, which mer- 
cantile arbitrators resort to for getting 
at right, which, in most cases, is to 
divide the difference, we wust say, 
that the truth here must lie some- 
where between the two extremes, 
We do not agree, exactly, either with 
the divines or the philosophers. But 
we concede to the one, that much evil. 
has arisen from ungoverned passion, - 


and ill-regulated enthusiasm ; and to 
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the other, that there are, and have 
been, men deficient in warmth, ear- 
nestness, sincerity ; and that persons 
with cold hearts, and peevish tempers, 

ve occasioned no little mischief 
2 we see no reason for apprehend- 
ing an exhaustion of sympathy, or an 
€xtinction of that curiosity which is 
commonly designated a thirst for 
knowledge. Were men immortal, 
there might be room for listening to 
such fears ; but as the generations of 
men are renewed once, at least, in 30 
years, and as each individual has to 
commence life, and acquire knowledge 
for himself, there is little risk, we 
think, that, during the small span of 
human existence, any one shiall ex- 
haust all that may be known of him- 
self, and of the natural and moral phe- 
nomena with which he is encompass- 
ed. Innumerable events are constant- 
ly sptinging up, of which the causes are 
not at once discernible. ‘The causes 
of many other events are altogether 
inscrutable. The progress of science 
is unbounded ; and, to improvement 
im the arts, no limits can ever be as- 
signed. Ample and unbounded fields 
are thus laid open for the exercise of 
intellect ; but, although all that is in 
the external world, and beyond man 
himself, were exhausted, the moralist, 
or the Christian, has a never-failing 
subject of care and study in his own 
heart. His aspirations after what is 
pure and good; with the self-abase- 
ment which arises from a conscious- 
ness of daily short-comings and errors, 
without saying any thing of guilt, 
are sufficient, not only to keep him 
alive, but on thealert ;—tocompel him 
to mix humility with his pride; to 
induce him to be tolerant and kind to 
Others, from the conviction that he, 
himself, stands in need of forbearance 
and forgiveness. Man, we conceive, 
can never cease to meet with, or to 
feel, what is novel; the principle of 
curiosity which is excited at the very 
threshhold of life, can never be ex- 
tinguished. But, supposing for a mo- 
Ment that it could; there would still 
remain in the human constitution so 
many sources of pleasures and pains, 
that no one could feel a want of inte- 
Test or zest in his individual existence. 
Man is a corporeal as well as an intel~ 
lectual being ; from his cradle to his 
grave he is susceptible of animal wants, 
and capable of animal enjoyments. 


The paing and pleasures which he 
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feels in consequence of the gratifica- 
tion or non-gratification of his various 
senses, can be extinguished only with 
lite itself ; nor do they cease to be of’ 
importance at any age of the indivi- 
dual, or in any stage of society. ‘To 
these, too, must. be added, the still 
more numerous pres and pleasures of 
sympathy, morals, and religion. Sa- 
vages, even, are not placed entirely 
beyond the reach of sympathy. The 
social or sympathetic principle is ope- 
rative, less or more, in all the stages 
of civilization ; while in refined so- 
ciety it exerts a mighty influence over 
the conduct and habits cf men. In 
civilized life the moral desires become 
a complete match for the animal ap- 
petites; for although the latter are 
never altogether eradicated, they are 
subdued, regulated, and often sup- 
pressed by the former. We are as 
naturally desirous of a good name,— 
of the regard, approbation, and esteem 
of others, as of food and clothing ; 
and we will deny ourselves as much, 
place ourselves under as many re- 
straints, and make as many sacrifices 
and exertions for the one as for the 
other. We cannot help giving to 
others a portion of our good-will, nor 
can we ayoid desiring a share in the 
friendship and of the good-services of 
others. Every one is anxious to se- 
cure what has been called the popular 
sanction. From being interpreters, 
men become regulators of the conduct 
of each other. ‘The expressed and re- 
corded opinions of the best and wisest 
of men, as to what line of conduct is 
most worthy and honourable, have an 
incredible influence over the conduct 
of contemporary men, and succeeding 
generations ; and although the actions 
of individuals may difter in some de- 
gree according to temper, habits, and 
means of knowledge, yet the opinions 
of all have a mighty power in regulat- 
ing the conduct of all. 

These remarks appear to us to con- 
tain a key to the whole argument. 
‘Lhe questions at issue are only two. 
‘The first is, Whether an increase ¢f 
knowledge has a tendency to increase 
the influence of prospective conside- 
rations over conduct? The second 
is, Whether this influence can be 
much extended without extinguish- 
ing curiosity, repressing enthusiasm 
too far, and depriving life of its re- 
quisite interest? To the first we an- 
swer unhbesitatingly, that knowledge 
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_ the requisite correcting power. 
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has the desirable effect pointed at in 
the question: and to the second, we 
answer, that, generally speaking, and 
on the whole, the influence of know- 
ledge will be salutary, and that so far 
from extinguishing the principles and 
feelings alluded to, it will always have 
too much to do, to restrain them 
within due bounds. There is in the 
nature and constitution of man a most 
ample provision for the support of 
sympathy, passion, enthusiasm, and 
moral and religious feeling, from the 
earliest to che latest stage of his ex- 
istence ; and although the proportions 
and quantities may vary in different 
individuals, and although in certain 
states and stages of society, some of 
these may be more encouraged or dis- 
couraged than at other periods, it is 
yet impossible that any one of them 
can be extinguished, but with the 
extinction of the human race. So- 
ciety may at one time exhibit too 
much of whatvis selfish, in the worst 
sense of the word, and may in some 
respects encourage, in expression at 
least, an indifference to all that is li- 
beral and generous ; but the universal 
complaints against such a condition 
of things, prove to us that it cannot 
be lasting, and that there is a princi- 
ple in our nature sufficient to generate 
The 
advocates of universal selfishness and 
degradation push their argument so 
far, that it destroys itself. For sup- 
posing them right in reducing all hu- 
man motives to a constant desire to 
avoid pain and secure pleasure ; and 
that this motive, into which .all the 
rest are resolvable, is a selfish one, 
what is gained by them? They must 
and do allow, that this motive has re- 
ference to one set of pleasures and 
pains that are sensual and self-re- 
garding ; and to another set that are 
moral, and that arise out of our regard 
for others. The latter class lead us 
to be kind and affectionate to our re- 
latives, attached and useful to our 
friends ; patriotic in reference to our 
country ; philanthropic towards man- 
kind at large ; and pious to our God. 
Whatever quarrelling or uibbling 
there may be about words, therefore, 
it is quite clear, that there are mo- 
tives which, when transformed into ac- 
tions, appear in the garb, and with 

accompaniments of generosity, 
benevolence, and goodness. And as 
selfishness is the name commonly 


(Jan. 


given to that quality, which is oppos 
ed to the qualities now mentioned, 1t 
is quite absurd to say that selfishness 


cau, at the same time, be itself and’ 


its opposite. It is thus obviously 
owing to the imperfections of lan- 
guage that reasoners perplex and en- 
tangle themselves, and arrive so fre- 
quently at contradictory conclusions. 
But when we attend to objects and 
consequences, we have no difficulty 
in perceiving that there is a class ot 

leasures and pains that may be just- 
ly termed animal and selfish ; and 
another that may, with equal justice, 
be termed social, moral, and generous. 
Nor is it less true, as every one may 
have experienced, that it is possible 
to repress the former, and to cultivate 
and strengthen the latter. There is 
still another class of pleasures and 
pains, we mean, the intellectua?, which 
may be termed neutral, arising from 
the successful or unsuccessful exercise 
of the mental faculties. These, it is 
true, may be exercised either selfishly 
or benevolently ; but the term neutral 
is probably more appropriate, since 
there are few who have not felt plea- 
sure in peo their intellectual 
powers, without reference either to 
their own interest or the interest of 
others. Here, then, is another provi- 
sion for maintaining an smterest in ex- 
istence, abstractedly almost from all 
the external circumstances of fortune. 
There is a consciousness of dignity 
and of power in our intellectual ex- 
ercises that yields to the thinking few 
a compensation for the want of more 
vulgar enjoyments; and it is fortu- 
— ordered, that while all may 
partake more or less of these intellec- 
tual pleasures, the habit of attendin 
to these makes individuals more sat 
more susceptible of prospective con- 
siderations. But there is no room for 
apprehending, that by this means 
men will be too much abstracted from 
the ordinary business of life, or eman- 
cipated altogether from the influence 
of passion. 

_It is impossible that the mass of so- 
ciety can long remain indifferent con- 
cerning its best interests, or be long 
without manifesting some symptoms 
of strong passion and feeling. In the 
moral, as in the natural, world, we 
may have a calm after a storm; but 
the elements that warred in the tem< 
pest remain unbroken. ‘These ele- 
ments may occasionally pass from a 
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dangerous agitation to a no less dan- 
gerous stagnation; but they may be 
combined so as to produce nothing 


but a healthy activity. Individuals, » 


among men, have, indeed, a preca- 
rious existence, but their reason and 
inciple may be perpetuated for ever. 

h must acquire knowledge for 
himself; but the labours and disco- 
Veries of one may increase the facili- 
ties of acquisition in another. The 


- knowledge of one gencration is record- 


ed and transmitted to that which suc- 
ceeds it; and thus it is possible at 
least, for each succeeding generation 
to be wiser than its precursor. In 
the arts and sciences, we have no he- 
Sitation, from what we have seen of 
the steam-engine, cotton-machinery, 
gas-light, and other modern inven- 
tions, in asserting that knowledge is 
wer. In morals, though not equal- 

y obvious, the proposition is no less 

true. If, by cultivation, the natural 
soil is brought to meets plants and 
mature fruit that would not otherwise 
have taken root in it, so, in the moral 
soil, virtues are generated, nourished, 
and brought to maturity by cultiva- 
tion, which otherwise would never 
have appeared in the human constitu- 
tion. ‘I'o be satistied of this, we have 
only to compare the society of Eng- 
Jand with that of the Indians of North 
America, or of any other semi-barba- 
rous people. The elements of the 
soil are, no doubt, every where the 
same; but the products differ im- 
mensely both in value and variety. 
Tiifferences of the same nature are 
‘sufficiently observable as they are ex- 
hibited in different individuals among 
ourselves ; and although some of these 
Varieties may be explained, by advert- 
ing to redical distinctions, enough of 
them for our pu may be account- 
ed for by the differences in their mo- 
ral education and discipline. The 
tone of feeling and temper of mind 
are greatly modified and affected, if 
not altogether moulded, by early edu- 
cation and society. We do not say 
that early associations are every thing ; 
but we contend that the power of mo- 
ral restraint, the degree of moral re- 
Sponsibility, the faith, probity, 
and principle in the character, depend 
greatly upon them. Knowledge of 
men and things increases the relations 
of the sentient being ; and, as his re- 
lations are increased, so generally are 
his moral perceptions, feelings, ties, 
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and obligations. The moral influence, 
—the sense of duty, may thus be ren- 
dered so strong as habitually to sub- 
due and regulate the passions and a 
etites. ‘This is seldom admitted in 
its full extent by divines, while it 
seems to be carried too far, on the o- 
ther hand, by certain ingenious spe- 
culators in philosophy. To our 
minds, the principles we have endea- 
voured to illustrate, which are the 
principles of human nature, present a 
rather flattering prospect respecting 
the future fortunes of. the human 
race. Weare not advocates for the 
infinite perfectibility of man, in the 
sense in which it has been explained 
by Condorcet, Godwin, and some o- 
thers. But, while we feel that man, 
when brought to the touchstone of 
rfection, is, and always will be, 
th weak and wicked, we yet hold 
that no limit can be assigned to the 
extent of his discoveries in science or 
invention in the arts; nor, in conse- 
quence, to his power of adding to the 
comforts and conveniences of his own 
life. Even in morals we are inclined 
to assume a paradox, like that which 
is so well known in mathematics, 
that man may be for ever approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to the straight 
line of rectitude, and yet never reach 
it. Between what man is, and what 
he ought to be, there is still an infi- 
nite space for progressive improve- 
ment; and we see every reason to 
think that society is to improve mo- 
rally, rather than to retrograde. By 
studying poetry, we become more at- 
tached to it, and, if not defective in 
organization, acquire more or less of 
the poetical talent and temperament. 
It is an art which may be cultivated. 
But so also is morality. When we 
have once tasted the pleasure of pos- 
sessing a good name, and felt the pains 
which arise from a threatened loss of 
it; when we have once experienced 
the power, and solace, and joy, which 
arise from a consciousness of doing 
good; the cause of morality becomes 
our own, and we are happy or miser- 
able exactly in proportion as we have 
been able to diseharge what our mind 
or conscience tells us was our duty. 
But, as knowledge accumulautes,—as 
our relations to others are more easily 
and better understood,—the moral 
pleasures, as well as the disciples of 
ocelty, will be increased. Men are 
immoral chiefly from a misconception 
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” of their interests. If these were well 


understood,—if it were once known 
universally, and universally believed, 
that the pleasures of a just and moral 
life were infinitely greater, and its 
pains fewer, than those of a vicious 
one,—we should have no criminals, 
It is ignorance of what secures plea- 
sure, and protects from pain, that 
leads to all crimes and immoralities. 
And, as you impart knowledge of the 
civil interests of man, you lessen the 
inducements and temptations to com- 
mit crime. Every thing that operates 
in the nature of a motive does so by 
promising either pleasure of some sort 
or other, or a security from some sort 
of pain; and a perfect knowledge of 
all consequences would be a perfect 
reservative of right conduet. This 
snowledge, however, will never be at- 
tained; but an approximation may 
be made to it; and the nearer we @ 
roach to perfection, the more intel- 
loctual, the more moral and spiritual, 
the more elevated and noble, shall we 
become ; the more complete and satis- 
fying will be our sense of existence. 
Knowledge, therefore, when it does 
not fall among thorns, or on a cold 
barren soil, becomes the seed of wis- 
dom. It discloses the relations of men 
to all that surrounds them, and, te, 
those of sound heads, and commonly 
‘and ordinarily honest hearts, this is 
equivalent to a disclosure of rights 
and duties. It is as if our moral ob- 
ligations were all previously formed, 
and merely uncovered by the aid of 
knowledge. To all those whose blood 
circulates freely, or maintains the or- 
dinary quantity of passion and feeling, 
the presence of knowledge is requisite 
as a sedative and controlling power. 
In such cases, it moderates, but does 
not destroy ; and, although on some 
cold, weak, and vain natures, know- 
ledge may only generate a desire to 
shine and dazzle, it is of substantial 
benefit to the great body of mankind. 
In the great majority of our species, 
knowledge increases, in the oe 
and most decisive manner, the influ- 
ence of prospective considerations. Its 
tendency is manifestly to give a surer 


hold of, and a greater command over, 
the future. 

Our hopes of melioration are the 
ig at they are not founded on 
any t that is truly disenterested in 
conduct. There is an interest in 


yielding to sympathetic and moral af. 
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fections as real as any pecuniary or o- 
ther strictly selfish interest known in 
society. Self-love, therefore, which 
is generally supposed to be the bane 
of morals, may be enlisted on their 
side. By cultivating the interests of 
the heart, we eulogize ourselves, and 
are eulogized of others; we flatter 
rinciples, and gratify desires which 
ee a strong hold in our constitu- 
tion ; and when good to ourselves, 
and society, is to be the result, it is 
surely more creditable, honourable, 
and beneficial, to cultivate the social 
and benevolent feelings,—to pursue 
the pleasures of morality and intel- 
lect ; than those of the coarser appe- 
tites or senses, which lead in the end 
to disease, suffering, and death. It 
is our interest, as well as our duty, to 
follow that which is good. And, so 
far is religion from throwing an ob- 
stacle in the way, that it calls upon us 
imperiously to think of and perform 
whatsoever is true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. If there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, 
it calls on us to think of these things, 
Religion does not supersede morality. 
It presupposes the existence of moral 
feeling, and addresses us, as if the 
moral duties were all perceived and 
understood. In the ordinary affairs 
of life, it superadds its own sanction 
to that of morality. Let every man, 
it says, be persuaded in his own mind, 
and when so persuaded, let him feel, 
that, in doing justice, and loving mer- 
cy, he is obeying God, as well as 
serving man. It is of the very essence 
of religion, to place us beyond the 
touch of ridicule in the discharge of 
duty. The aims of the moderns, 
therefore, may be as great, and their 
hopes must obviously be higher, and 
more definite, than those of the an- 
cients. ‘There was no true virtue a- 
mong the nations of antiquity that is 
not enforced upon the mala under 
the Christian dispensation; and, as 
these virtues must, in consequence ot 
the progress of knowledge, be more 
readily perceived, and the interests of 
men in acting upon them more strong- 
ly felt, we must, upon the soundest 
principles, anticipate an amelioration 
in the condition of the human race. 
It may be true, that, on some. parti< 
cular occasions, the leaders, or would- 
be-leaders, of the public, are cold, 
fastidious, sneering, and cynical ; con- 


sidering all merit which is ascribed. te 
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others as detracting from their own, 
and taking pleasure only in exhibiting 
what is weak, absurd, or wicked, in 
our nature. But we make no great 
account of this. Mischief it may do 
for a time, but if the habit continue 
Jong, the public will become indig- 
Mant, and discontinue or disavow all 
allegiance. Man can only maintain 
an interest with his fellows by sympa- 
thizing with their feelings, and tak- 
ing an interest in their interests. 
There may be skeletons in society, 
but the great majority of men are 
composed of flesh and blood, elements 
which are sure to generate and sup- 
port sensation and passion. The bulk 
of mankind, therefore, will neither 
long acknowledge nor tolerate men 
who constantly sport with their com- 
mon feelings and common interests ;— 
ahd leaving the cynical to die of their 
own spleen,—the fastidious to writhe 
under the agonies of disappointed va- 
nity,—the public will seek out and 
taeke for themselves other leaders 
of more congenial temperaments, of 
More generous, benevolent, and use- 
ful habits both of thought and action. 
‘The great temporal and moral inter- 
ests of man are those which are com- 
monly termed political. These never 
have lost, and never can lose, their 
importance. ‘The political condition 
of man affects all that is near and dear 
fo him. It reaches even to the condi- 
tion of his mind,—it tinges his moral 
Feflections,—it touches his religious 
exercises. The relation of men te each 
other in a state of society, their mutual 
duties and obligations, the degree in 
which power can be relinquished or 
entrusted, the consequences of weak- 
Ness, error, and contemplated injuries 
and encroachments, afford ample scope 
for the exercise of human intellect, 
and human virtues. The subject is 
altogether inexhaustible, in as much 
‘as it is constantly presenting new as- 
pects, giving birth to new duties, and 
Scope to new exertions. Human af- 
fairs are so complex, that the merely 
curious are never without subjects of 
Speculation ; and in no condition of 
do the truly good ever weary 
in well doing. Human science pre- 
Sents, and ever will present, enough 


of human occupation; and human 


knowledge, as we think we have de- 


“monstrated, tends, with at least every 
“degree of moral certainty, to human 


improvement. 


Modern Miracle. 


A RELATION OF A SINGULAR MODERN 
MIRACLE. 


MR EDITOR, 


Iv is said that the age of miracles 
has now ceased, but upon what au- 
thority I have not yet learned. If the 
following account be not miraculous, 
I leave yourself to judge, or to explain 
it as you best ean. It was avonched 
to me by the most respectable gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood where it 
occurred, and I doubt not they will be 
willing enough to attest the truth 
thereof, should you have any scepti- 
cism about it. ‘The facts are the fol- 
lowing :— | 

In the Isle of Sky is a certain wild 
sequestered corry or cul de sac, called 
Neaghhuan, whither a Roman Catho- 
lic devotee had retired to go through 
a severe course of penal fasting. The 
name of this devotee was Carthuin 
Ruidhe, and the fame of his piety soon 
spread among all the adherents of the 
Infallible Church. He eat no more 
daily than a handful of parched peas, 
and drank only a measured quantity 
of water from a fountain in the Neagh- 
buan,* beside which he lay shelterless 
and exposed to all the inclemencies of 
heaven. The only addition to this 
scanty fare which he ever indulged in 
was a small quantity of water cresses. 
Carthuin Ruidhe had not been long 
in his retirement, when he was joined 
by another devotee named Fiadhmuine, 
who, having heard of his penitential 
vow, had resolved to be his companion 
in penance. Carthuin Ruidhe agreed 
to his proposal, on condition that he 
would never open his lips to speak, 
except when celebrating mass, which 
they were to perform alternately. 

In this manner they lived together 


many days, till the time of Lent, when 


they reduced their daily allowance to 
one half, in order to show their reve- 
rence for that holy season of humilia-~ 
tion. But when Easter arrived, and 
Carthuin Ruidhe was celebrating mass, 
and performing the other offices and 
ceremonies of the solemnity, he was 
more than once interrupted therein by 
Fiadhmuine, groaning deeply, and 
throwing at him a ghastly look, while 
his face exhibited a cadayerous lank- 
ness frightful to behold. He seemed 
to be struggling sore in spirit, for woe 
was depicted in all his looks. At last 
his emotion became uncontrollable, he 
broke his vow of silence, and burst out 
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with an unearthly howl, vociferating, 
“ Flesh, flesh, flesh.” Carthuin 
Ruidhe was so thunderstruck, that he 
let fall the consecrated Corpus Christi ; 
et, mirabile dictu, as Virgil says, the 
oly thing did not touch the ground, 
but remained suspended in the air: 
though this part of the miracle was not 
discovered till afterwards, for Fiadh- 
muine tumbled down in a fit, still cry- 
ing out, Flesh, flesh!” 

In this perplexity, Carthuin Ruidhe 
bethought him of ejaculating a prayer 
to the beatified St Bride for assistance. 
He prayed earnestly for a good space, 
looking devoutly towsrds Abernethy, 
where the mortal part of St Bride 
rests. When he had prayed about 
half'a glass, he beheld a cloud coming 
towards him over the heights of Drum 
Cruachan, and as it came nigher and 
nighcr, he perceived that it took the 
form of a table, on which were laid 
sundry kinds of savoury meat, rich 
and smoking, and right delicious to 
the taste. ‘The table came onward 
through the air, and placed itself be- 
tween Carthuin Ruidhe, and the long- 
ing Fiadhmuine. 

The holy men, thinking it to be no 
less than a special interposition of St 
Bride to save Fiadhmuine from death, 
and judging no harm from a hearty 
meal sent trom above, began to cut u 
a most tempting piece of roast-beef, 
and were falling voraciously thereup- 
on, when a party of horsemen on fly- 
ing steeds, came rushing down the 

s of Drum Cruachan, and stood 
Before the astonished devotees, pant- 
ing and breathless, while the first 
morsel of the roast-beef was still on 
their forks. 

The horsemen proved to be the re- 
tainersof Alaister Macbreac, Esq., from 
whom it seemed St Bride had pious- 
purloined the table, and the dishes 

ereon, for the behoof of her vota- 
ries ; the same St Bride being, while 
on this earth, much addicted to such 
pious thefts.* The Clann-na-Breac, 


* Jubhtachus, the father of St Bride, 
had received from his sovereign the gift of 
a splendid gold-hilted sword, ornamented 
with costly jewels. This sword his pious 
daughter took an opportunity of stealing, 
and gave away to the poor the money 
which she received for it. When she was 
entrusted with the t of her mo- 
ther's dairy, she charitably gave away the 


: whole proceeds to the poor ; but, upon her 


more worldly parent becoming angry at her 


having apostatized to the Protestant 
church, were in nowise pleased with 
the occurrence, but seeing two fa- 
mishing wretches devouring with 
greedy eyes their lord’s viands, they, 
out of pure Highland hospitality, per- 
mitted them to help themselves to a 
bit of lean mutton, thinking wisely 
that roast-beef was too strong for the 
stomachs of the hungered pulse-eaters. 

Now, Mr Editor, you will allow 
that this fact is a very miraculous one 
to occur in the nineteenth century, 
though it is by no means unmatched 
in former times. It made a great 
noise in the remote part of the coun- 
try where it happened, and was by 
the seers thought to indicate either a 
new commencement of religious war- 
fare, or a missionary expedition, or to 
have reference to the republic of Cri- 
ticism, whose myrmidons might, ere 
long, invade the peaceable and inof- 
fensive islanders. You may either 
choose between, or reject these ex- 
poundings, as shall seem good unto 
yourself, or you may probably disco- 
ver some more plausible interpreta- 
tion. i merely state the fact as it 
was told to me, and remain, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

THom, TRAVELLER, 

Oban, Dec. 24th, 

( Christmas Eve, ) 1818. 


STRICTURES ON THE DOCTRINE THAT 
THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION 
IS THE GREAT SOURCE OF VICE 
AND MISERY. 

(From a Correspondent. ) 

Frw subjects have engaged more 
attention of late, and been discussed 
with greater acrimony, than ques- 
tions regarding population, nor upon 
any have the conclusions of dif- 
ferent writers been more directly 
opposed to one another. The rea- 
son seems to be, that it has been 
too generally taken up on both sides, 
rather as a subject of political specu- 
lation, with particular results in view 
from the outset, and to which it was 
the object of the disputants to make 
all the facts, and all their reasoning 
from them contribute, than as a mat- 
ter of sober poe Ae patient inves- 
tgation, in which the truth was 
sought for wherever it might be found. 


prodigal liberality, she obtained, by prayer, 


a tentold increase of milk. 


Cocirosus 
Vita Brigide. 
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Mr Malthus avows that his attention 
was first directed to the subject by 
the schemes of, perfectibility and e- 
polity which were generated by the 

rench revolution, or, at least, first 
became somewhat popular about that 
time ; and it is the great object of his 
book to prove, that the principle of 

opulation renders all such schemes 
impracticable. To the operation of 
this principle, he ascribes almost all 
the misery and vice which prevail in 
society, whether it be savage or civi- 
lized, and whether the government 
be one of liberty or despotism. Po- 
pulation, he tells us, will not only 
always increase with the increase of 
the means of subsistence, but it has 
aconstant tendency to increase ina 
much greater ratio, and is almost al- 
Ways pressing against the limits of 
subsistence in the most thinly peopled 
countries, as well as the most popu- 
lous. His opponents, on the other 


hand, either deny that there is any 


such tendency, or that any inconve- 
nience ought to be felt from it, until 
the earth has been fully cultivated, 


if the structure of society be reared 
‘on the principles of liberty and jus- 


tice. Some think with Mr Weyland, 
that the greater mortality of large 
‘towns, arising not from want of food, 
Dut from unhealthy employments, and 
more generally from the very density 
‘of the population, is sufficient to keep 
down the general population of a 


“country after it has attained a certain 


amount, and that, in order to prevent 
it from becoming retrograde, it may 
even be necessary to give encourage- 
ment to marriage among the rural 
population, from whence the demands 
of the great towns are to be supplied. 
Others again, like Mr Grahame, look 
to emigration as the effectual resource 
of an excessive population, without 
carrying their calculations into the re- 
mote period when the whole globe, 
perhaps, may be fully peopled. 

‘There is yet another class, however, 
who see in the speculations of Mr 
Malthus a disposition to find an apo-~ 
logy for the oppression of men in 
power, and the waste and dissipation 
of the rich, while it is their natural 
tendency, they think, to close the 
hearts of the one and the hands of the 
other against the miserable. This, it 
is alleged, is the impression which the 
general strain of his reasoning leaves 


upon the mind, notwithstanding that 
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he endeavours, in a variety of passages 
scattered throughout his work, to se- 
cure himself from such a charge. The 
language ot Mr Malthus, it must be 
admitted, has, in some instances, been 
unnecessarily harsh and revolting. 
Though he cautions us against carry- 
ing general principles too far, he has 
himself carried them to what appear 
to be very nearly their utmost limits. 
It is probable, that, if he had attempt- 
ed less, he would actually have done 
more. He has irritated those whom 
it would have been for the success of 
his opinions and recommendations to 
have soothed, and exposed his specu- 
lations to a torrent of abuse, which, 
though he may disregard it himself, 
has probably rendered his work less 
i than it might have been a- 
mong those who stand most in need 
of its practical views. 

The motives and the tendency of 
Mr Malthus’s speculations, however, 
are subordinate questions, Are his 
principles just in themselves, and his 
conclusions from them fully establish- 
ed? In the progress of his reasoning, 
is there eaten omitted that might 
vary, limit, or otherwise afiect those 
conclusions? If the means of subsist- 
ence regulate population, what is it 
that regulates the means of subsist- 
ence? Why do we sometimes find 
them abounding in a barren country, 
that does not afford provision for its 
inhabitants for three months in the 
year, and scarce to the great mass of 
the people of a fertile country, from 
whence grain has been exported for 
centuries? Why are countries once 
populous now a desart, traversed ra- 
ther than inhabited by a miserable 
banditti, or sinking fast into that 
state? Rome, for instance,—did she 
not become less and less populous, 
even when her citizens were supplied 
with food gratis? Finally, it may be 
asked, Why does not the starving hun- 
ter become a shepherd, and the shep- 
herd an agriculturist? Mr Malthus 
has made the tour of human exist- 
ence, from its very lowest to its most 
improved condition, and presented to 
us scenes of privation mt misery in 
every stage, arising, as he says, from 
ap easy of food ; but why is there a 
want of it, while there is land and la- 
hour to produce it? or while it is ac- 
tually produced, but sent out of the 
country to be consumed by others? 
It is true, if it be admitted that there 
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i< a constant tendency, in every stage 
of society, in population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, 
that land must at last be wanting for 
growing corn, and that no efforts of 
Iebour will procure it ; but what is 
the value of this argument to a starv- 
ing people? If they should take his 
advice, and increase more slowly, ra- 
ther than redouble their efforts to 
make the supply mect the demand, 
Would the supply really get a-head of 
the demand, as he alleges, or would it 
not be reduced in a corresponding de- 
gree, as we see happen in all other 
cases ; and thus the condition of the 
people be no better than before, even 
though they were gradually wasting 
down to the scanty numbers of the 
shepherd or hunter state ? 

These and other difficulties have of- 
ten crossed our path, when travelling 
through Mr Malthus’s ample vo- 
lumes ; and we have a thousand times 
implored his help in vain. It seems 
to us, indeed, that, much as he has 
written on the subject, he has only 
taken a view of one side of it. We 
see population increasing, or strug- 
gling to increase ; but we see nothing 
of the causes that repress production 
or enlarge it. He does not profess, it 
is true, to treat of the principles of 
production, but of population only ; 
but how cun they be considered sepa- 
rately ? or what is the use of making 
the attempt? Nothing can be less e- 
difying, and more tedious as well as 
disgasting, than “‘ the checks to po- 
pulation in the lowest stage of human 
society, among the American Indians, 
in the islands of the South Sea,” &c. 
It is a picture of a herd of swine in- 
closed within a forest, breeding up to 
the mast, and roots, and herbage 
which Nature supplies, and, increas- 
ing still, at last devouring one another 
till their number be reduced to the le- 
vel of their food. 

What Mr Malthus has left undone 
still remains to be done. Later writ- 
ers have been more anxious to sup- 
ae or overturn his principles and 

eductions, than to erect a solid and 
well proportioned fabric of their own. 
Mr Ensor, the author of a late work 
which has led to these remarks, con- 
tents himself with proving, by means 


ofa well furnished library, that many 


wise men among both the ancients 
and the moderns were friendly to 
pulation, and asserts, that nearly all 


the evils which afflict the human race 
flow from only one source, which is 
no other than bad gevernment, with 
its necessary accompaniments, rapa- 
city and profusion among the power- 
ful and the wealthy. This is running 
at once to the oppositeextreme. The 
whole tenor of Mr Ensor’s book is, 
indeed, calculated to deceive and mis- 
lead the ignorant, and inflame the 
discontented. He writes with con- 
siderable plausibility, and in a style 
but too well adapted to the purpose 
which he seems to have in view. An- 
cient and modern history is ransacked 
for facts and opinions in support of 
his doctrines. He is not less _ 
versely industrious in exposing those 
of his opponents to ridicule or indig- 
nation. But the reader will look in 
vain for impartiality, discrimination, 
a clear developement of principle, and 
sound conclusions. 

Let us look at population and sub- 
sistence, not through the medium of 
system, but as they are really to be 
seen in life. The first thing that 
strikes us is, that the actual supply of 
food in any civilized country, becomes 
the property only of those who either 
themselves have land, or some equi- 
valent to offer for its products. Those 
who have neither may starve, while 
profusion riots around them, and a- 
bundance is wafted from their shores 
to distant countries. But in all old 
peopled countries, where land has be- 
come private property, and property 
is secured by law, it is evident that 
the owners of land must be compara- 
tively a small number ; and the num- 
ber is much smeller in many parts of 
Europe than it would be, iad ought 
to be, if the laws did not throw it into 
the hands of an aristocracy, and pro- 
bit its division either by sale or by tes- 
tamentary destination. Whata small 
proportion do the landholders of Rus- 
sia, Poland, and Germany bear to the 
whole population of these countries ? 
The great body of the people, there- 
fore, can only obtain food by present 
ing to these tew something for which 
they are willing to exchange it, and 
that something is labour, whether it 
be the dictum of the lawyer or physi- 
cian, the fabric of the manufacturer, 
the servility of the menial, or the 
Sweat of the peasant. But the far 
greater portion of every society con- 
sists of those who have nothing to of= 
fer but bodily labour. If these are 
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kept in a state of slavery, as is still 
the case in some of the countries just 
mentioned, their pittance will, of 
course, be doled out to them at the 
pleasure of their masters, without any 
regard to the actual supply of food ; 
and if they are free, it will be mea- 
sured out to them according to the 
demand for their labour among the 
higher classes, or, in other words, by 
the rate of their wages. 

The demand for labour, or the rate 
of wages, is evidently affected by a 
complication of circumstances, over 
which the labourers themselves have 
little or no control. ‘The funds des- 
tined to the maintenance of labour, to 
adopt the established phraseology, 
seem to increase and decrease very 
suddenly ; and sometimes it weuld 
appear that a portion of them is alto- 

ther inoperative, or diverted from 
its proper destination. This is the 
case, particularly in a manufacturing 
and commercial country, such as ours, 
where the man that at one time bare- 
ly exists upon 8s. a-week, at another 

ws three or four times the sum for 
the same labour. Money also, in its 
power of purchasing food, is subject 
to a similar fluctuation. The price 
of the necessaries of life in this coun- 
have within these few years varied 
at least 100 per cent. But the num- 
ber of the labouring classes cannot 
possibly accommodate itself to such 
great and sudden variations. - Inde- 
pendent, therefore, of all other cir- 
cumstances, here is a source of mise- 
to those who have no means of 
subsistence, but through 
the medium of wages. Its force may 
be weakened by i in times of 
osperity, by a prudent provision for 
She evil ow wages, and high 
ices of food, but in what other class 
this abstinence and foresight 
universally prevail ? 

The remedy prescribed for all the 
evils of society, at least for all the 
sufferings of the labouring classes, is 
celibacy. Let them cease to mar- 

, and their wages will go farther ; 
‘and the supply of labour being thus 
diminished, their wages may, in time, 
éyen advance, and give them still a 
greater command over the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. Subsistence 
will get the start of population ; 
though, after a time, population will 
begin to move forward, and at last 
@yertake it. Hitherto subsistence is 


considered to be a given quantity, and 
population has advanced till this quan- 
tity is divided into the smallest shares 
that will support life; but the object 
now is, to keep population stationary, 
or to diminish it ; while the amount 
of subsistence, it is supposed, will re- 
main still the same, or be augmented, 
and every individual will theretore 
draw a larger share. By this plan, 
corn would be raised when there were 
not people to consume it, and clothes 


‘before their wearers came into the 


world, and houses built to be eccu- 
pied half a century hence. The de- 
mand for labour would not continue 
undiminished, unless these works go 
forward as usual, nor would wages be 
the same, nor would subsistence be- 
come more abundant and cheap. But 
it’ all these consequences ern ensue 
from restraining population, is there 
not some danger, that, when men no 
longer felt it necessary to labour so 
much, their exertions would cease, or 
be limited by their wants? And, on 
the other hand, if none of these re- 
sults would be obtained from render- 
ing population stationary, might it 
not be advisable to let it go on, un- 
der the prudential checks which edu- 
cation may impose, and direct our at- 
tention to the supply of its wants, by 
enlarging the stock of subsistence, or, 
more properly speaking, by placing 
the means of obtaining it more within 
the reach of the lower classes. At all 
events, these means should not be di- 
minished by taxes on the necessaries 
of life, by obstructing the access to 
new by exclusive pri- 
vileges, by commercial monopolies, by 
restrictions on personal freedom—or 
even emigration, nor, in an especial 
manner, by turning aside the funds 
that would otherwise be employed in 
supporting productive labour, to gra 
tify the vanity or ambition of a few. 
How much useful labour might have 
been put in motion, how generally 
throughout every cottage in the united 
kingdom would privation and suffer- 
ing have been exchanged for abun- 
dance, by the tenth part of the sum, 
that has been squandered away, with- 
in these few years, in war. Every la- 
bourer in Britain has been made to 
pay a portion of his wages for the 
overthrow of Bonaparte, and the re- 
establishment of the Bourbons, and 
unless he dies in celibacy, according to 
the fashionable prescription, the bur- 
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den will go down to his posteri- 
ty. 
/ But the grand objection to all plains 
that have it for their object to ame- 
liorate the condition of the lower 
classes, and the indirect apology for 
all abuses on the part of their supe- 
riors, is, that the causes of their mi- 
sery are deeply seated in human na- 
ture. Population, it is said, is con- 
stantly pressing against the limits of 
subsistence, whether its numerical a- 
mount be great or small. In al! stages 
of society, from the savage upwards, 
men increase not only up to the means 
of subsistence which at any time eXist 
within their reach, but they are con- 
stantly struggling to increase beyond 
them. Enlarge the quantity of food, 
and population will increase in a still 
greater ratio. ‘The relation between 
population and food cannot be kept 
steady ; nor the progressive advance 
of both rendered uniform. If the 
produce of Britain, for instance, were 
doubled, by cultivating new lands, 
and improving the old, the same pres- 
sure against the limits of subsistence 
would be felt at every step. It is 

nite erroneous, therefore, to imagine 
that the earth can never become over- 
populous, as long as so large a portion 
of it remains unproductive ; with very 
few exceptions, such as seem to be ad- 
mitted in the case of Russia and Ame- 
rica, every part of it is already peo- 

led up to the full extent of its pro- 
aie And within this limit the 
people are necessarily contined by want 
and misery. 

If Mr Malthus has not proved this 
point, he has proved nothing ; all his 
reasoning is either directed to this 
single dogma, or proceeds upon the 
supposition of its being om estublish- 
ed. He has endeavoured to prove 
this constant pressure in every stage 
of society, by referring to almost 
every nation of whom any thing is 
known, either from history or modern 
travels and voyages ; and he still finds 
that people multiply too fast, and, 
theretore, that they are miserable. It 
is no matter what may be their go- 
vernment, or the structure of society ; 
the source of their misery is in them- 
selves, in excessive population. 

But what, in fact, is the nature of 
this pressure, of this overwhelming 
and — —— source of human 
misery ! the people press equall 
against the limits of 
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only a part of them? Or is this 
phraseology quite accurate when ap- 
plied to a country in which one man 
consumes the food that would support 
many, and in which a large . 
tion of the produce is consumed by 
animals kept for pleasure ? There can 
surely be no direct pressure of popu- 
lation against food in such a country ; 
ant to explain the fact that many 
want what others enjoy in profusion, 
it is necessary to recur to the lan- 
guage and facts of real life. Now, the 
whole amount of this tendency to in- 
crease beyond the limits of subsist- 
ence, this cause of misery deeply 
seated in the laws of nature, is no- 
thing more than this not very recon- 
dite discovery, that in almost every 
society there is a number, smaller 
or greater, according to circumstan- 
ces in nowise referable to the nu- 
merical amount of the population, who 
have no equivalent to give in exchange 
for food. They do not starve because 
there is not food sufficient for their 
subsistence, but they are ready to 
starve because their labour will not 
procure it. The poor you have al- 
ways, and in every old peopled coun- 
try; this is the literal expression of 
the formidable principle which it has 
taken two large octavos to establish. 

The cause of this poverty, Mr Mal- 
thus tells us, is in the conduct of the 
people themselves. Let them cease 
to marry, and beget children, that is, 
let them by degrees cease to exist, and 
then they will be no longer miserable. 
Other writers have ascribed the po- 
verty and misery of Spain, of Italy, of 
Sicily, of Egypt, and of other coun- 
tries, that were once fertile and popu- 
lous, to tyranny and superstition. A 
late traveller, in the true spirit of 
system, ascribes the misery of the Spa- 
nish peasantry to the principle of po- 
a. The laws of nature are to 

ur all the blame, not the wickedness 
and folly of man. 

There is certainly nothing very ori- 
ginal in the injunction not to ma 
without a probability of being able to 
support a family, though the duty is 
so important, that it can never be too 
frequently inculeated: Yet, it will 
not be easy to give a definite and tan- 
= meaning to the terms. Frank- 

ns commendation of early marriages 
may apply to America, but certainly 
not toEurope. Another writer, how- 


ever, has gone at once to the opposite 
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extreme. Heis no friend to Saving 
Banks, for this remarkable reason, that 
young people might save as much as 
would furnish a house, and then, of 
course, they would marry, and bring 
themselves to misery. It were better, 
rhaps, theyshould spend their wages 
= ale-house. ‘There is, indeed, no 
absurdity in reasoning, no outrage up- 
on fecling, to which this dread of po- 
ulation may not lead, if the principle 
carried to its utmost limits. Poor- 
rates and private charity may be the 
first victims, but step farther 
sweeps away all the infirm in body 
or mind among the working classes, 
and then comes slavery to complete 
the cure, by placing the lives of the 
eat body of the people entirely at 
the mercy of'a few. At nature's feast 
there is no room for more than they 
choose to admit; the seats are all pre- 
occupied,—many of them by the in- 
ferior animals. 

_If it were true that the great cause 
of the misery of society were to be 
found in this principle of population, 
it might be naturally expected that 
the condition of the lower classes at 
least, would be constantly deteriorat- 
ing as population increased. And 
yet, the fact is quite the reverse. In 
every country where personal freedom 
and the rights of property are secured, 
population seems to be increasing, and 

et famine and pestilence occur more 
rarely than formerly. ‘The condition 
of the labouring classes in Britain is 
certainly better than it was at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, 
When the population did not exceed 
half the present number. 

We have no wish to conceal the 
truth, that much individual suffering 
is occasioned by inconsiderately bring- 
ing into the world children for whom 
the parents are not likely to have the 
Means of subsistence, but he who as- 
Cribes the misery of the lower classes 
to this cause, shuts his eyes to the 
compensations which both the indi- 
viduals themselves, and society at 
large, obtain from it. It is to this 
tendency to multiply, this pressure 
against the limits of subsistence, that 
We owe the progress of man, from the 
hunter to the shepherd state, and 
from the shepherd to the agricultural 
and commercial, The powers of the 
mind as well as of the hody would 
have lain dormant, if subsistence had 
‘been provided by the unsolicited 
VOL. IV. 
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bounty of nature. If we wish toe- 
ualize population and subsistence, 
that scale which, at any time, happens 
to preponderate, may be brought to 
an equipoise by increasing the weight 
in the other; and the recurrence of 
a similar inequality may be obviated 
by the general prevalence of habits of 
industry and economy among the peo~ 
ple, onthe one hand, and wise measures 
of domestic and international policy 
on the part of their rulers, on the o- 
ther. ‘There is no law of nature to 
prevent either. It is not less natural 
for men in power to repress pro- 
duction or misemploy the means of 
subsistence, than itis for the lower 
orders to supply consumers too libe= 
rally. Mr Malthus has given his at- 
tention exclusively to the errors of the 
latter, and Mr Ensor to the more in- 
excusable misconduct of the former ; 
a third, more cautious and impartial 
than either, and of more enlarged 
views, such a man as Hume or Smith, 
must yet appear to examine the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and present it 
to the public eye in a clear and steady 
light. T. 


ACCIDENT AT QUARRELTON COAL= 
PIT, NEAR PAIBLEY, AND RESCUE 
OF TWO MEN WHO HAD BEEN IM- 
MURED FOR TEN DAYS. 


MR EDITOR, 


THERE are some situations into 
which men are brought by sudden ca- 
lamity, which, more powerfully than 
others, excite our commiseration. Of 
this kind, none could be more affect- 
ing than that into which the sufferers 
were thrown by the late accident at 
QQuarrelton coal-pit, near Paisley. 

The colliers employed in it had 
been aware that they were working in 
the neighbourhood of a waste,” filled 
with water, but thought that all dan- 
ger from it had then ceased. Having 
gone down, as usual, on the mornin 
of the 2d May last, and commen 
their labour, a dreadful gush of wa- 
ter followed the stroke of one of their 

icks, which soon swept every thing 
fore it with the rapidity and vio- 
lence of a swollen river. The men 
fled with precipitation, and, crying 
aloud, sent the alarm through the pit. 


* A waste is an old working place-—con- 
nected with a pit. iy : 
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Struggling with the growing force of 
the stream, which threatened to hur- 
ry them along with it, and, in the 
confusion, having most of their lights 
dashed from their hands, all rushed 
instinctively towards the bottom of 
the pit. Out of 20, 13 reached the 
bucket, and were drawn up; one of 
whom, so narrow was their escape, 
had been twice thrown down by the 
violence of the current. Seven of the 
men were yet in the pit, but the wa- 
ter soon rose above the mouth of the 
mine, and their communication with 
it was cut off. For these the most 
lively concern was immediately felt 
by their companions ; and the pro- 
gress of the water was anxiously ob- 
served. The engine, connected with 
the pump, was set in motion, but al- 
though the quantity it drew up was 
immense, yet the water, for some 
time, rather increased than diminish- 
ed. The only way in which they 
could assist their unfortunate fellow- 
workmen seemed to fail them ; but 
they consoled themselves with the 
hope that they might have escaped to 
a higher part of the pit, an upper tier 
of rooms, which they knew to be still 
above the reach of the devouring ele- 
ment. 

The knowledge of this fatal acci- 
dent was, by this time, rapidly spread- 
ing over the country ; and as it passed 
from village to village, and cottage to 
cottage, excited in every breast a feel- 
ing of mingled sympathy and horror. 
Crowds were soon seen gathering 
from every quarter towards the spot, 
and relating to each other, as he 
went, the numerous reports which 
now began to circulate; and, on 
reaching the pit, they seemed to look 
with awe on a spot which covered hu- 
man beings, thus shut out from the 
world, and, apparently, cut off from 
all human aid. The colliers of the 
village, also, as evening advanced, 
were seen collected in groups, listen- 
ing to the expression of each others 
feelings, and devising plans for rescu- 
ing their fellow-workmen from their 
miserable situation. With the accu- 
racy not uncommon to the labouring 
class of our countrymen, they consi- 
dered the size of the rooms in which 
the men might besupposed to have taken 
refuge, the quantity of air which these 

contain, and the time it might 
support them ; and the probability of 
their having any food in the pit.” It 


[Jan. 


was soon suggested that a little above 
the surface of the water, which had 
now ceased to rise, a mine might be 
driven, so as to reach these higher 
rooms in a certain time, viz.—six or 


seven days. The execution of this 
plan, so promising and well conceived, 
was unfortunately delayed, from not 
unreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger, by the closing in of the mine, and 
the explosion of the damp air ; and 
there was but too much reason to 
fear that the unhappy objects of their 
pursuit would have perished before 
they could reach the spot. ‘Themen, 
too, were dejected and spiritless at the 
frightful fate of their companions. 
’he work was not therefore begun 
till two days had been suffered to 
elapse, which, in calculating the pro- 
bability of success, were to be added 
to the unfavourable side. At this 
time the workmen at the neighbour- 
ing pit of Auchlodmont offered their 
assistance to the Quarrelton colliers, 
and the mine was begun. Two men 
only could work at a time; they were 
taken from the two sets of colliers al- 
ternately, and, without intermission 
or abatement of exertion, they plied 
the work night and day. All eagerly 
looked to the period in which the 
mine was to be completed. Despair 
had begun to predominate, when, on 
the morning of the 12th, the glad tid- 
ings were heard that the mine was fi- 
nished, and that two of the men 
were alive. ‘These were brothers, of 
the name of Hodgart, who had fond- 
ly clung to each other, during the 
whole of their confinement. To add 
to the interesting scene of their deli- 
verance, their father went down into 
the mine, just before it was dug 
through, heard their voice, and was so 
overpowered, that he had to be carried 
up; happily removed from witness~ 
ing the difficulties which were yet to 
be encountered. “ By this time,” ac- 
cording to a narrative of the circum- 
stances, prepared by the colliers them- 
selves, “ the damp or bad air had put 
out their lights; and as Bowie was 
advancing forward, the damp seized 
him before he could get hold of any 
of them, and he returned back to get 
breath. Allan immediately stript off 
his coat and vest, and went forward, 
in desperation, but was also obliged 
to return, and with difficulty escaped 
with his life, and had to be helped 
out to the fresh air, when he said he 
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was sorry he had heard them, for he 
doubted their lives would go yet. Pa- 
trick and Bowie then called out to 
them to come forward, for they could 
not cone to them. By this time Pe- 
ter Barr came to their assistance, and 


‘the two Hodgarts, creeping towards 
» Patrick and Bowie, and Patrick and 
’ Bowie rushing forward towards them, 


succeeded in laying hold of the hand 
of William Hodgart, and brought him 
into the mine—while his brother, who 
was left behind, cried with a la- 
mentable voice for help. Barr, Pa- 
trick, and Bowie, rushed again for- 
ward, and James Hodgart creeping to 
meet them, they succeeded in getting 
hold of him also, and brought him 
into the mine beside his brother. | By 
this time it was about four o'clock in 
the morning, and after resting a little, 
‘and getting the good air to breathe, 
Patrick, Bowie, and Barr, asked them 
hhow they had supported themselves 
for meat? When they told, that they 
had got a little oatmeal-bread in one 
of the men’s pockets who had escaped, 
and a little oil they had for light; 
and being asked if they knew any 
thing about the rest, who were enclos- 
ed along with them, they said there 
were none in their company, except 
Alexander Barr, and they e 
Was dead two days ago. They also 


 gaid that they heard the engine going 


all the time, and heard the men min- 
ing for them two or three days before 
they came tothem.” 

Although every exertion was made 
to get out the other five, it was im- 
possible to reach them till the water 
was drawn off. One of the bodies was 
found on the 28th May, and the others 
on the 3d and 4th June. 

As soon as the brothers were re- 


| stored to health, all were impatient to 


know how they had saved themselves 
from the water ? How they had spent 
their time in the pit? What were 
their endeavours to escape? What 
their feelings ? And what the con- 
duct of those, who, unlike them, had, 
alas ! foundin itatomb? We have an 
account of some of these particulars, 
which we subjoin—it is the more va- 
Juable, as it is written by James 
Hodgart, one of the brothers. 

“On the 2d of May 1818, when I 
‘was at my work, I was, about eight 
in the morning, alarmed by the cries 


of the men, that the waste was 


broken ; I immediately ran to the 
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mouth of the mine; but the water 
was running with such rapidity, that 
I found it impossible to reach the bot- 
tom of the pit. I then saw the boy, 
Shaw, coming down the water ; I pull- 
ed him out, and I saw my brother, 
and I helped him out. Then I saw 
Brydon, and I gript him, but I lost 
the grip. Then the other six were 
altogether. Then I saw there was 
no help for us, but to flee to the high- 
est part in the pit. I was in great 
fear of being suffocated for want of 
air, I immediately ran to a bigin * 
that was connected with another pit, 
but found it had no effect ; I built it 
up again. There we lay for some 
time, but we don’t know how long. 
Then we thought to try the water 
again ; and the water seemed for some 
time neither to rise nor fall, so that 
we thought the run from the crush 
was still keeping the engine going; 
but on examining the place, we found 
the water hat stood so near us had 
been dammed in with sludge, for we 
heard the water running from us. 
Then we returned back to the men 
again, and we wished them to come 
along with us, to try if we could 
reach the bottom of the pit. So we 
all came together to the place where 
the water was running; but the two 
old men did not cross the water, so the 
other four crossed it, but were obliged 
to turn back to the place we had left ; 
and we lay there for a considerable 
time before we attempted it again, and 
all that we could get was a drink of 
cold water, which we carried in an 
oily can. Then we thought of trying 
the water again ; so we wished them 
all to come, but the old ‘men said they 
were not fit to come, and wished the 
little boy to stay, and hedid so. We 
came away, Barr, my brother, and 
myself, and we got through with 
pet difficulty, for the roads that we 

ad to come were almost filled with 
dirt and water. Then we got to the 
place where we heard the engine go- 
ing, which continued night and day, 
and the sound of the picks in the 
mine. Soon after we came to the 
place where we heard the sound of 
the engine and picks, our clothes being 
very wet, we became very cold. Then 
we thought of searching for theamen’s 
clothes that had made their escape, 


* A bigging,—a partitien between one 
working or pit and another. 
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which we found, and searching them, 
we found some pieces of bread, but 
they were almost spoiled with the wa- 
ter and the dampness of the pit. 
There we lay for some time, and heard 
the men working for us ; so we went 
to a man’s rooin and brought a pick, 
and chapped with it, and marked the 
water with; but they did not hear 
us. We then turned weak, and could 
not go, (walk,) so we lay there till 
the mine came through.” 
These dismal wanderings in the 
bowels of the earth, in darkness and 
horror, forcibly remind us of these 
beautiful lines of Virgil : 
“ Tbhant obscuri sola sub necte per um- 
bram 
Perquedomos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna: 
Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce ma- 
ligna 
Est iter in silvis, ubi celum condidit um- 
bra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colo- 
rem.” 


But what must have been their 
feelings, it is not easy for unlettered 
men to express. They appear to have 
spent much of their time in sleep, 
their bodies bearing evident marks of 
the roughness of the place of their re- 
pose. ‘he sound of the engine, and 
the first stroke of the miners which 
reached their ears, must have mingled 
a gleam of hope with the unspeak- 
able horrors of their gloomy man- 
sion. Ww. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 12, 1818. 


ON THE USE OF CORPORAL PUNISH} 
MENT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


** He that spareth the rod hateth 
the child,” is a maxim that has been 
in the mouth of the advocates of cor- 
poral punishment since the days of 
Solomon, and in it they have too fre- 
— sought an apology for acts 

at disgrace humanity. If, however, 
any portion of the volume of inspired 
wisdom is brought in palliation of 
cruelty, it may be inferred, that it 
has either been misunderstood or wil- 
fully A favourite attri- 
bute of the Author of that book is mer- 
cy, and it is somewhere beautifully 
said, that the merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast. Nothing is so dan- 
gerous as to take passages of scripture 
separated from the scope of the whole, 
for thus we may make the words of 
1 


goodness and mercy a cloak for the 


worst of passions and vices. The ob- 


ject .of a good education is to form 
the heart and to cultivate the intel- 
lect ; and in this essay we shall en« 
deavour to determine if corporal pun- 
ishment is efficacious in either of these 
cases. 

The instructor of youth in our 
great schools has many cifficulties to 
contend with ;—it is his duty to cor- 
rect errors of temper and of habit, to 
excite the sluggish to exertion, to 
cheer the ardent and ingenious in the 
road of an honourable ambition, and 
so td communicate knowledge, as to 
make the scholar in love with it. He 
must so manage the reins of disci- 
pline as to temper firmness with gen- 
tleness, and to make an absolute and 
a prompt submission the offspring of 
iove and respect, not of fear, and a- 
bove all, perhaps, inspire those com- 
mitted to his care with an idea of the 
most perfect impartiality in all his ar- 
rangements. Corporal punishment, 
which is the most summary of all the 
modes of discipline, is, notwithstand- 
ing, the least efficient of all. It de- 
grades the master in his own opinion, 
ruins his temper, and reduces him to 
the level of a common executioner. 
It was bardly to be expected that the 
man whose duty it was to cherish the 
opening blossoms of virtue and of in- 
tellect in the young mind, should 
have had a lash put into his hands, 
like a slave driver ; or if such an in- 
dignity was offered to him, that he 
should not have cast it from him as 
equally unworthy of himself and his 
vocation. We find him armed with 
this odious instrument, however, -in 
all the schools of the world perhaps, 
and by the commen consent of man- 
kind ; and our present business is to 
consider the consequences of its use, 
and whether education might not be 
more successfully conducted without it. 

A youth of sixteen, of noble birth 
perhaps, on his knees, and a Doctor 
of Divinity standing over kim with a 
whip in his hand, which he is apply- 
ing to the most delicate parts of the 
human body, while the blood streams 
at the stroke, is a rare portrait of hu- 
man degradation ; yet such a sight has 
been, and may perhaps still be seen, 
in the sanctuaries of learning. ‘That 
aman of a cultivated, and in many 
cases, no doubt, of a humane mind, 
should have been found to inflict such 
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a punishment, or a lad of spirit to 
subinit to it, is one of the things that 
could not have been believed, if they 
had not actually taken place. This 
mode of punishment has long dis- 
graced the statute-books of the 
great schools of England, otherwise 
80 respectable, and there is reason to 
fear, that the lgw is not yet a dead 
letter. We shall rejoice, however, 
to hear, that our apprehensions are 
groundless, and that we ought to have 
spoken in the past tense. 

We think it may be easy to prove, 
not only from the general principles 
of our nature, but also from expe- 
rience, that the practice in all its forms 
is not only degrading, but inefficient. 
What are we to think of the happi- 
ness of that man who spends six or 
seven hours a-day for eleven months 
in the year, fretting, and storming, 
and whipping ; or of the soundness of 
his principles, who is so little skilled 
im human nature as to expect equally 
to reform the vicious and to excite 
the good toexertion, by the inflictionof 
torture,—who punishes a moral delin- 
quency and the slightest neglect in the 
preparation or repetitionof a task in the 
same manner? Isamomentary thought- 
lessness to be classed, in moral turpi- 
tude and in punishment, with false- 
hood, or treachery, or dishonesty, or 
cruelty, or hardnessof heart? fur,if the 
One is visited with the most severe 
punishment that can be inflicted on 
a boy, what is left for the others, 
which indicate a fundamental base- 
ness of character? ‘This is to confound 
all our ideas of the nature of actions 
and of justice. 

But the frequent and intemperate 
use of the Jash is not only a source of 
misery to him who employs it, but it 
isa lowering of his dignity and a con- 
fession of weakness. It is begun in 
imbecility, and almost universally 
ends in the loss of authority. Like 
the gallows, it seems to aggravate the 
evil which it intends to correct, and 
disorders increase in exact proportion 
to its employment, till the master, 
who ought to be the object of the love 
and the veneration of his scholars, de- 
Servedly incurs universal and unming- 
led hatred and contempt. Honest 
Old Evelyn informs us, in his Me- 
Moirs, that he received from his 
Schoolmaster fourscore stripes for small 
fault or none. We must remember 
that this is not the complaint of a 
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truant as yet smarting from the con- 
sequences of his idleness and folly ; 
nor does it proceed from the over- 
weening affections of a mother enrag- 
ed at the chastisement of a son spoil- 
ed by her own false indulgences, but 
of a grave, respectable, dispassionate 
man, coolly relating a fact long after 
the event. The times have not long 
gone by when it was no uncommon 
thing to see a schoolmaster inflict two 
hundred stripes in one forenoon, often 
for small fault, or what any where 
else would have been considered none. 
Was it surprising, at the conclusion 
of such a scene, to hear boys whisper 
to each other, ‘‘ He likes it?” ‘These 
emphatic words, we know, were often 
repeated, and what horrors do the 
not imply! But woe be to the man 
who indulges in such practices, for, 
as the young are kind, and generous, 
and forgiving, so are they, when just- 
ly provoked, ingenious in the art of 
tormenting, and will find a thousand 
yays of making reprisals, and render- 
ing the life of the tyrant as unhappy 
as possible. 
Within our own time, it. was no 


‘uncommon thing for a master, even of 


the first respectability, when the ma- 
jority of a class had neglected a task, 
or were otherwise faulty, to begin at 
the head of it, and whip downwards, 
till he was no longer able to proceed 
from sheer fatigue, while the lower 
boys chuckled over his discomfiture 
and their own escape. We have 
heard of one gentleman who was a 
flogger by anticipation, and every 
Monday morning made it a matter of 
conscience to whip his whole school ; 
tor he averred that it was impossible 
to keep the dogs in order for the week 
without it. It is with feelings of no 
common satisfaction that we have ob- 
served a great reformation in our Scot- 
tish schools for the last twelve or four- 
teen years, from the majority of which 
we believe that the rod is either ba- 
nished or hangs almost idly on the 
wall ; yet we have not heard that they 
are falling off either in learning or 
ood order. We are convinced, in- 
eed, that the reverse is the case. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of 
certain politicians, we do not think it 
necessary for the man who exposes the 
abuses of one system to substitute an- 
other in its place; yet, if the forego- 
ing statements be accurate, almost 
any change must be an improvement. 
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Instead, then, of offering any theory 
of our own, which might be faulty 
and defective from our inexperience, 
we shall simply state some of the im- 
proved practices which we understand 
at present prevail in the most respect- 
able of our seminaries. The great 
object in the discipline of a school is, 
to resist the beginnings of evil, and, 


-if punishment must be inflicted, to 


employ such as shall be prompt and 
undeviating in its operation, yet re- 
mote from all kinds of cruelty. It is 
not the severity of chastisement, but 
the certainty of it, and the shame that 
should always accompany it, that de- 
ters from the commission of crimes. 
This may be laid down as an axiom ; 
and we must likewise remember, that 
the faults that require to be checked 
in a school are generally of such a na- 
ture as would hardly come under that 
denomination any where else. For 
instance, it is, morally speaking, an 
offence of no very deep die for a boy 
to whisper to his neighbour during 
school hours ; yetit must be suppressed, 
for silence is absolutely necessary to- 
wards the important business of educa- 
tion being conducted withany degree of 
comfort to the teacher or advantage to 
the scholar. But, to correct an error of 
this nature, which seldom or never 
proceeds from malice, it is not surely 
necessary to proceed to the infliction 
of the torture, and to subject the un- 


fortunate delinquent to severe bodily . 


pain, and thus to confound all his 
ideas of justice. In seminaries into 
which liberal practices have been in- 
troduced, we understand that the on- 
ly punishment inflicted for such of- 
tences as restlessness, or noise, or ne- 
glect of tasks, is the loss of station, 
which is found to be quite effectual. 
In the case of obstinate and continued 
idleness, a solemn, yet a kindly admo- 
nition, or, as a last resource, solitary 
confinement, or a full disclosure of the 
offender's conduct to his parents, sel- 
dom fail. The joyful voices of his 
companions at play, while he sits in 
durance, and in solitary tears, will 
work a reformation on the most hard- 
ened ifany thing will, and he will 
soon begin to find that even the ba- 
lance of amusement is against him, 
The most cruel part of the punish- 
ment is, that in his confinement he 
obtains no sympathy, but is rather 
the object of sitieale, while the boy 
who can suffer the greatest number of 


blows without shrinking is the hero of 
the school, and will be amply remu- 
nerated for the pain he may have suf- 
fered by the honours and caresses 
which he will receive from his fellows. 
This is ruinous of all discipline. 

It is of great consequence that the 
master should have the school on his 
side in all the punishments which he 
inflicts, and in all the reprimands 
which he deems it necessary to give, 
and that every means should be taken 
to make the culprit himself sensible 
of the justice of both. The maxim, 
that the only safe foundation of the 
authority of rulers is in the opinion 
of the governed, holds’no where in a 
fuller extent than in schools. It is 
impossible that the master should 
succeed in his aim, unless the scholar 
is convinced that he has no object in 
view but Ais good, and, averse as ma- 
ny boys are to study, ¢iat impression 
may be made on the mind of the most 
inconsiderate by a skilful and an af- 
fectionate mode of reasoning. Fre- 
quent well-timed and kindly appeals 
to a boy’s generosity and ambition, 
will generally prevail, and if they 
should fail, he may be given up as 
hopeless. It ought, likewise, to be 
carefully inculeated, that no offence 
can be committed against the master, 
but that every delinquency which it 
is necessary to punish is destructive 
of that discipline which the offender 
himself is as much interested in up- 
holding as any other, for without it 
no improvement whatever can be 
made in any useful acquirement. It 
has been falsely concluded, that boys, 
from the immaturity of their under- 
standing, are not fit subjects of rea- 
soning, and that they must be kept 
in order by mere force. This is a fa- 
tal error. The infant man reasons on 
all he sees, and hears, and feels, and 
ifhe cannot be made to distinguish 
truth from error, it is from want of 
skill in the reasoner, rather than from 
any deficiency of penetration and a- 
cuteness in himself. 

Boyhood is, besides, the age of 
kindness and generosity, and unsus- 
pecting openness of heart, and these 
can seldom be appealed to in vain ; and 
the tears of the delinquent are, in ge- 
neral, unquestionable testimony of his 
penitence, and of his purposes of a- 
mendment. Even its vices are tinged 
with a spirit of adventure, and a de- 
fiance of danger, and a fearlessness of 
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consequences, that may muke us hesi- 


tate whether we should not rather de-: 


nominate them embryo virtues. But 
we spoil the beautiful handiwork of 
nature, and then we complain of her 
defects. Instead of cherishing and 
fostering the gentler and the nobler 
lities of the mind, we do all that 
if us lies to eradicate them, and to 
implant in their place the seeds of the 
passions ; for it is quite certain 
that the indiscriminate and severe 
oo of corporal punishment for 
offences, without much regard to 
the degree or quality of their demerit, 
confounds in the young mind all its 
idéas of justice; and for love, and 
friendship, and generosity, and truth, 
and sincerity, it is calculated to en= 
getider hatred, and animosities, and 
selfishness, and falsehood, and dupli- 
city. It makes even the excellence of 
a boy the virtue of a slave, and pre- 
pares him in manhood, in his turn, 
tO act the tyrant. We are fir from 
saying that every boy that has been 
bred where terror is the sole incite- 
ment to duty, is so far degraded, but 
We insist that such is its tendency. 
Boyhood is, besides, a sweet and a 
short hour of sunshine before a da 
of clouds and storms, and it is cruel, 
wehad almost said unjust, to over- 
shadow it before the time. It isa 
brief excursion of pleasure before man 
sets out on a long and dreary pilgrim- 
age of care, and suffering, and sorrow, 
and it is inhuman to interrupt its in- 
nocent joys, and the delightful flow 
of its gay spirits, by unnecessaty se- 
Verities. But, if corporal punishment 
is Mot only an infliction of necdless 
_ pain, and quenches the happiness, and 
the growth of the virtues pe- 
culiar to youth, but degrades the mas- 
tem, and renders him odious and mi- 
is inefficient in accom- 
Mishing the purposes of discipline, 
confirm ing dina ha- 
bits of insubordination and idleness, 
and is more om to foster the growth 
of the vicious than of the virtuous 
Sities, it is certainly time that 
if Were totally abolished, having too 
lofig disgraced those places that should 
be the inviolable sanctuaries of moral 
@ulture, and useful knowledge. 
_*Whese desultory remarks are rather 
iitended to introduce the subject to 
the notice of our readers, than to dis- 
Cues it. Hereafter we may enter in- 


ti more fully, and with better pre- 
paration. 
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MR EDITOR, 


I pare say you will agree with me 
in thinking, that whatever throws 
light on the dramatic productions of 
Shakespeare, deserves to be made 
known to the public. I have already, 
in the volume called Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, shewn, by a re« 
ference to the passeges in North’s 
translation of Plutarch, his obligations 
to the historian in his Coriolanus, and 
the noble way in which he availed 
himself of the lights of antiquity in 
composing that piece. I shall, with 
your permission, pursue this subject 
in the present and some future articles. 
The parallel is even more striking 
between the celebrated trial-scene in 
Henry VIII., and the following narra- 
tive of that event, as it actually took 
place, which is to be found in Caven- 
dish’s Negociations of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, &c. 

“The court being thus ordered, 
the judges commanded the crier to 
proclaim silence, whilst the commis- 
sion was both read to the court and 
to the people there assembled: That 
done, and silence being again pro- 
claimed, the scribes commanded the 
crier to call King Henry of England ; 
whereunto the king answered and 
said, Here; then called he again the 
Queen of England, by the name of 
Catherine, Queen of England, come 
into the court, &c. Who made no 
answer thereunto, but rose immedi- 
ately out of the chair where she sat ; 
and because she could not come to 
the king directly, by reason of the 
distance, therefore she came round 
about the court to the king, and kneel- 
ed down at his feet, saying these words 
in broken English, as followeth : 

* ¢ Sir,’ quoth she, ‘ I beseech you 
to do me justice and right, and take 
some pity on me, for I am a poor wo- 
mah and a strenger, born out of your 
dominions, having here no indifferent 
council, and less assurance of friend- 
ship. Alas! Sir, how have I offend- 
ed you? what offence have I given you, 
intending to abridge me of life in this 
sort? I take God to witness I have 
been to you a true and loyal wife 
ever conformable to your will and 
pleasure ; never did I cont or 
gainsay your mind, but always sub- 
mitted myself in all things, wherein 
you had any delight or dalliance, whe- 
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ther it were little or oer without 
udging or any sign of discontent. 
Yoved fer your all men 
whom you have loved, whether I had 
cause or not, were they friends or foes! 
I have been your wife these twenty 
years, by whom you had many chil- 
dren: And, when I first came to 
your bed, I take God to witness I was 
a virgin ; whether it were true or no, 
I put it to your conscience. If there 
can be any cause that youcan_ allege, 
either of dishonesty or of any other mat- 
ter, lawful to put me from you, I am 
willing to depart with shame and re- 
buke, but if there be none, then I 
pray you let me have justice at your 
ands. 

“< The king your father was a 
man of such excellent wit in his time, 
that he was accounted a second Solo- 
mon ; and the King of Spain, my fa- 
ther Ferdinand, was taken for one of 
the wisest kings that reigned in Spain 
these many years. So they were both 
wise men and noble princes, and it is 
no question but they had wise coun- 
scllors of either realm, as be now at 
this day, who thought not, at the 
marriage of you and me, to hear what 
new devices are now invented against 
me, to cause me to stand to the order 
of this court. And I conceive you do 
me much wrong, nay, you condemn 
me for not answering, having no coun- 
cil but such as you have assigned me, 
you must consider that they cannot 

e indifferent on my part, being your 
own subjects, and such as you have 
made choice of out of your own coun- 
cil whereunto they are privy, and dare 
not disclose your pleasure. 

Therefore, I must humbly be- 
seech you to spare me, until I know 
how my friends in Spain will advise 
me; but if you will not, then let your 
pleasure be done.’ 

“* And with that she arose, making a 
courtesy to the king, and departed 
from thence, all the people thinking 
she would have returned again to her 
former seat ; but she went presently 
out of court, leaning upon the arm of 
one of her servants, who was her ge- 
neral receiver, one Mr Griffith. 

** The king, seeing that she was read 
to go out of the court, command 
the crier to call her again by these 
words, Catherine, Queen of England, 
come into court. Jo, quoth Mr 
Griffith, you are called again. Go on, 
quoth she, it isno matter ; it is no in- 
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different court for me, therefore I will 
not tarry; goon your way; and so 
they departed, without any further 
answer at that time, or any appear- 
ance in any other court after that. 

‘“‘ The king, seeing she was departed 
thus, and considering her words, said 
to the audience these few words in 
effect : 

“< Forasmuch,’ quoth he, ‘ as the 

ueen is gone, I will in her absence 
dotdane unto you all ;—she hath been 
unto me a true obedient wife, and as 
comfortable as I could wish or desire; 
she hath al] the virtues and good qua- 
lities that belong to a woman of her 
dignity, or in any of meaner estate ; 
her conditions will well declare the 
same. 

““<Then,’ quoth the cardinal, ‘ I 
humbly beseech your highness to de- 
clare unto this audience, whether I 
have been the first and chief mover 
of this matter unto your highness, or 
no; for I am much suspected of all 
men. 

“© € My lord cardinal,’ quoth the 
king, ‘ you have rather advised me to 
the contrary, than been any mover of 
the same. The special cause that 
moved me in this matter, is 2 certain 
scruple that pricked my conscience, 
upon certain words spoken by the 
Bishop of Bayonne, the French am- 
bassador, who came hither to consult 
of a marriage between the princess 
our daughter, the Lady Mary, and 
the Duke of Orleans, second son to 
the King of France ; and upon resolu- 
tion, and determination, he desired 
respite to advertise the king his mas- 
ter thereof, whether our daughter 
Mary should be legitimate, in respect 
of my marriage with this woman, 
being sometime my brother’s wife ; 
which words, I pondering, begot such 
a scruple in my conscience, that I was 
much troubled at it; whereby I 
thought myself in danger of God's 
heavy displeasure and indignation ; 
and the rather, because he has sent 
us no issue-male, for all the issue-male 
that I have had by my wife died in- 
continently after they came into the 
world, which caused me to fear God’s 
displeasure in that particular. Thus, 
my conscience being tossed in that 
wave of troublesome doubts, and 
pbs despair to have any other issue 

I had already by this lady, my 
now wife ; it behoved me to consider 
the estate of this realm, and the dan- 
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ger it stands id, for lack of @ prince 
to succeed me; I thought it therefore 
» in release of this mighty bur- 

nm on my conscience, as also for the 
quiet estate of this realm, to attempt 
a@frial in the law herein, whether I 
Might lawfully take another wife, 
Without stain of carnal concupiscence, 
By which God may send more issue, 


Sam case this my first copulation was 


not good? I not having any displea- 
gure in the person or age of the queen, 
with whom I could be well contented 
to continue, if our marriage may stand 
with the law of God, as with any wo- 
map alive; in which point consisteth 
all the doubt we go about, now to 
know -by the learned wisdom of you 
our prelates and pastors, of this realm 
and dominion now here assembled for 
that purpose, to whose consciences and 
learning I have committed the care 
and judgment, according to which I 
will, God be willing, be well content- 
ed to submit myself, and obey the 
fame. And, when my conscience 
Was so troubled, I moved it to you, 
my Lord of Lincoln, in confession, 
then being my ghostly father; and, 
forasmuch as you were then in 
Some doubt, you moved me to ask 
counsel of the rest of the bishops; 
Whereupon I moved it to you, my 
ford cardinal, to have your licence, 
forasmuch as you are metropolitan, to 
= this matter in question ; and se I 

id to all you, my lords, to which 
you all granted under your seals, 
whieh is here to shew.’ ‘ That is 


truth,’ quoth the Bishop of Canter- good 


bury, ‘and, I doubt not but my bro- 
thers will acknowledge the same.’ 
* No, Sir, not so, under correction,’ 


@uoth the Bishop of Rochester, ‘ for 


/have not my hand and seal.’ 
We,’ quoth the king, ‘ is this not 
hand and seal?’ and shewed it 

him in the instrument with seals. 
“No, forsooth,’ quoth the bishop. 
‘How say you to thet?’ quoth the 
king to the Bishop of Canterbury. 
‘Sir, it is his hand and seal,’ quoth 
the Bishop of Canterbury. ‘ No, my 
lord,’ quoth the Bishop ef Rochester ; 
Samdeed you were in hand with me, 
have both my hand and seal, as 
thers of the lords had done; but I 
@mswered, that I would never consent 
any such act, for it was much a- 
@@inst my conscience; and therefore 
Mey hand and seal shall never be set 
#9 such an instrument, God willing ; 
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with many other words to that pur- 
ma: You say truth,’ quoth the 
Bishop of Canterbury, ‘ such words 
ou used ; but you fully resolved at the 
ast that I should subscribe your 
name, and put to your seal, and you 
would allow of the same.’ ‘ All 
which,’ quoth the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, ‘ under correction, my lord, is 
untrue.’ ‘ Well,’ quoth the king, 
‘ we will not stand in argument wit 
ou, you are but one; and so the 
ing arose up, and the court was ad- 
journed until the next day, at which 
time the cardinals sat again, and the 
council on both sides were there pre- 
Sent to answer. 

king’s council alledged the 
matrimony not good nor lawful at 
the beginning, because of the carnal 
copujation that Prince Arthur had 
with the queen. This matter was very 
narrowly scanned on that side, and to 
prove the carnal copulation, they had 
many reasons and similitudes of truth ; 
and being answered negatively again 
on the other side, it seemed that all 
their former allegations were doubtful 
to be tried, and that no man knew. 
‘ Yes,’ quoth the Bishop of Rochester, 
* I know the truth.’ ‘ How can you 
know the truth,’ quoth the cardinal, 
‘ more than any other person?’ ‘ Yes, 
forsooth, my lord,’ quoth he, ‘I know 
that God is the truth itself, and never 
saith but truth, and he saith thus; 
Quos Deus conjunxit, hemo non sepa- 
ret; and forasmuch as this marriage 
was joined and made by God fore 
intent, therefore I said I knew 
the truth, and that man cannot break 
upon any wilful action which God 
hath made and constituted.’ ‘ So 
much do all faithful men know,’ 
quoth my Lord Cardinal, ‘as well as 
you, therefore this reason is not suf 
ficient in this case; for the king’s 
council do alledge many onmenent 
to prove that it was not lawful at the 
beginning ; ergo, it was not ordained 
by God, for God doth nothing with- 
out a good end; therefore, it is not 
to be doubted, but, if the presump- 
tions be true, which they alledge to 
be most true, then the conjunction 
neither was nor could be of God; 
therefore I say unto you, may Lord of 
Rochester, you know not truth, 
unless yeu can avoid their presump« 
tions upon just reasons,’ 

 “* Then,’ quoth Dr Ridley, ‘ it is 
agreat shame and dishonour to this 
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honourable presence, that any such 
presumptions should be alledged in 
this open court.’ ‘ What,’ quoth my 
Lovd Cardinal; ‘ Domine Doctor Re- 
verende. ‘No, my Lord, there be- 
longs no reverence to this matter, for 
an unreverent matter may be unreve- 
rently answered ;” and so left off, and 
then they proceeded to other matters. 
Thus passed this court from session 
to session, and day to day, till a cer- 
tain day the king sent for the cardinal 
to Bridewell, who went into the pri- 
vy chamber to him where he was, a- 
bout an hour, and then departed from 
the king, and went to Westminster 
in his barge ; the Bishop of Carlisle 
being with him, said, ‘ It is a hot 
day to day.’ Yes,’ quoth the cardi- 
= | “if you had been as well chated 
as I have been within this hour, you 
would say you were very hot. My 
lord no sooner came home, but he 
went to bed, where he had not laid 
above two hours, but my Lord of 
Wiltshire, Mrs Anne Bullen’s father, 
¢ame to speak with him, from the 
king ; my lord commanded he should 
be brought to his bed-side, who told 
him, it was the king’s mind he should 
forthwith go with the cardinal to the 
5 ata being then at Bridewell, in her 
chamber, and to persuade her, through 
their wisdoms, to put the whole mat- 
ter into the king’s own hands, by her 
consent, which should be much bet- 
ter for her honour than stand to the 
trial at law, and thereby be condemn- 
ed, which would tend much to her 
dishonour and discredit. ‘To perform 
the king’s pleasure my lord said he 
was ready, and so prepared to go: 
* But,’ quoth he further to my Lord of 
Wiltshire, ‘ you, and othersof thelords 
of the council, have put fancies into 
the head of the king, whereby you 
trouble all the realm; but at the 
length you will get but small thanks, 
both of God and the world; with 
many other earnest words and reasons, 
which did cause my Lord of Wiltshire 
to be silent, kneeling by my lord’s 
bed-side, and, in conclusion, depart- 
ed. And then my lord rose, and took 
his barge, and went to Bath House, 
to Cardinal Campaine’s, and so went 
to to the queen’s 
gings. e being then in her 
chamber of told the 
gentleman that they came to 


_ Speak with the queen’s race, who 


told the queen the 
il 
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come to k with her; then she 
rose up, hovieg a skain of red silk a- 
bout her neck, being at work with 
her maids, and came to the cardinals, 
where they staid attending her com- 
ing; at whose approach, quoth she, 
‘ Alack, my lords, I am sorry that 
you have attended on me so long ; 
what is your pleasures with me?’ * If 
it please your grace,’ quoth the car-- 
dinal, ‘ to go to your privy chamber, 
we will shew you the cause of our 
coming.’ 

‘ « My lord,’ said she, ‘ if you have 
any thing to say to me, speak it open- 
ly before all these folks, for I fear 
nothing you can say to me, or against 
me, but that I am willing all the 
world should both see and hear it, 
and, therefore, speak your minds 0- 
penly.’ 

“Then began my lord to speak to 
her in Latin. ‘ Nay, good my lord, 
speak to me in English,’ quoth she, 
‘though I do understand some Latin.’ 
‘ Forsooth,’ quoth my lord, ‘ good 
madam, if it please your grace, we 
come both to know your mind, what 
you are disposed to do in this matter, 
and also to declare to you, secretly, 
our counsels and opinions, which we 
do for very zeal and obedience to your 

ce.’ | 

My lords,’ quoth she, ‘ I thank 
you for your good wills, but to make 
answer to your requests, I cannot so 
suddenly, for I was set amongst my 
maids at work, little thinking of any 
such matter, wherein is requisite some 
deliberation, and a better head than 
mine to make answer, for I need 
counsel in this case which concerns 
me so near, and friends here I have 
none ; they are in Spain, in my own 
country. Also, my lords, I ama poor 
woman, of too weak a capacity to an- 
swer such noble persons of wisdom as 
vou are, in so weighty a matter; and 
therefore I pray you be good to me, 
a woman destitute of friendship, here 
in a foreign region; and your coun- 
sel I shall also be glad to hear ;’ and 
therewith she took my lord by the 


hand, and led him into her. pri 
chamber, with the other cardinal, 


where they staid a while, and I heard 
her voice » but what she said, I 
know not. 

“* This done, they went tothe king, 


and ——— unto him of the 
passages between the queen and them, 
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In another article I shall give some 
remarks on this subject, and the pas- 
sages in Hollingshed on which Mac- 
beth is, in a great measure, founded. 

Lam, Sir, your humble servant, 

W. Hazuirr. 
Nov. 13, 18i8. 


-@EPEAS. OF THE BANK RESTRICTION 


MR EDITOR, 


‘fre precious metals are admitted 
by all the nations of the world as the 
measures of value, and nothing else 
ean be so fit for that purpose. They 
are‘among the rarest productions of 
nature, and rare things, if deémed ne- 
cessary, are most valuable ; besides, 
their value is enhanced by the diffi- 
eulty and expence of working the 
mines, refining the ores, stamping the 
coins, &c., so that, after counting all 
the cost, there is only a moderate per 
eénitage of profit. In ancient times, 

and silver were exceedingly rare, 
and therefore comparatively more va- 
luable. After the discovery of the 
mines of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, 
the quantity of gold and silver was 
gent augmented, and their conse- 


- quently diminished value was appa- 


rerit in the increased price of articles 
Of sale ; and in these modern times, 
the value of metal money has still far- 
ther declined, to an amazing degree, 
the circulation of paper money, 
Ontesquieu has briefly and compre- 
hhensively expressed these sentiments 
th Liv. XXI., Chap. XVIII., of his 
des Loix. L’or et l’argent 
gont une richesse de fiction ou de 
figne. Ces signes sont trés durables 
@tse detruisent peu, comme il convi- 
ent a leur nature. Plus ils se multi- 
ient, plus ils perdent de leur prix, 

u ils representent moins de cho- 

ges. Les compagnies et les mepee. 
Que plusieurs nations etablirent, ache- 
verent davilir lor et l’argent dans 
Feur qualité de signe ; car par de nou- 
Velles fictions, ils multiplierent telle- 
Ment les signes des denrees, que l’or 
et l’argent ne plus cet office 
‘en partie, et en devinrent moins 
Without entering into 
@ny further disquisition about the na- 
Pure of money, as the subject has been 


0 often discussed, nothing more is 


to be stated, than that the 
‘greight and fineness of our coins are 
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fixed by law, and that, prior to Fe 
mea 25th, 1797, all promissory notes 
issued by any authority whatever, 
either by the Bank of England, or any 
other bank, were legally convertible 
into the king’s coin, and payable to 
the bearer on demand. — This was 
what chiefly constituted their value, 
for bank notes are nothing but bills ; 
their value is representative, not in- 
trinsic ; ‘ leur precieuse et.fondamen- 
tale qualité c'est d’étre. payes a vue.” 

Lord Lauderdale has observed, that 
** the restriction by order of council, 
and afterwards contirmed by the legis- 
lature, on payments in cash by the 
Bank of England, was a measure ori< 
ginating in the necessity of the times, 
not as a permanent improvement in 
the conduct of the circulation of the 
country, but as a temporary remedy 
against what the nation were taught 
by Parliament, after inquiry, to con- 
sider as a momentary evil.” The 
measure, no doubt, was understood to 
be expedient on/y in war, but it has 
been continued during four years of 
peace ; and, from the tone of certain 
public prints, it may be inferred, that 
the permanency of the measure, if not 
necessary, is at least very expedient ; 
nay, a desire tosee cash payments re 
stored is stigmatized as a desire for 
the ruin of the nation, and the con- 
tinuance of the restriction is contend= 
ed for as a mark of patriotism and 
political wisdom. As there is only the 
alternative of ending the restriction, 
or of continuing it, let us consider 
both cases, and endeavour to ascertain 
which is best. 

If the bank restriction be continu- 
ed, and the present system of loans 
and paper money go on, the follows 
ing circumstances will ensue. The 
whole property of the nation will be at 
the mercy of the Bank of England; 
their profits will be immense ; and, in 
short, they will virtually have more 
power than the government, The 

rice of all commodities will rise, and 
llion among others, Those who 
have fixed annual incomes, will find 
them gradually deteriorated, and be- 
coming less and less adequate to their 
support, and the annual expences of 
Goyernment will increase in propor 
tion to the increase of paper mo- 
ney, and the price of commodities. 
The increased mass of paper, how- 
ever, will, in some measure, facilitate 


‘the collection of taxes, and bg favouge 
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able to the revenue, which will make 
some compensation for the incum- 
brance on commerce. Merchants, 
manufacturers, and others, will also 
reap some advantage, as they will 
have their bills more readily discount- 
ed. But these, after all, are merely 
incidental advantages, which by no 
means overbalance the disadvantages. 
Messrs George Chalmers, Southey, 
amd Gray, who tell us, that to recom- 
mend retrenchy:ent in the present cir- 
cumstances of the nation, is as absurd 
as to recommend inanition to a person 
dying of hunger, must surely be aware 
that the measures recommended by 
them will not cure the evils of the 
system ; on the contrary, continued 
expenditure will multiply embarrass- 
ments, and render the crisis more 
alarming. The continuance and even 
advance of the present system may be 
necessary for government, as the mass 
of taxes, which they must have, could 
not be raised, if the circulation of 
bank-notes were diminished ; but the 
consequences are not problematical. 
Let us, in turn, consider the con- 
sequences of restriction and economy. 
It the Bank of England be again 
oblized to give specie for their notes, 
on demend, they must diminish their 
issues, and consequently their profits 
will be diminished ; they will be less 
able to accommodate government end 
-private individuals; the price of ail 
commodities will fall, which will oc- 
easion great confusion and embarrass- 
ment among traders, and all classes 
of the community; the taxes, too, 
will be less productive, and thus go- 
vernment will also feel the pressure ; 
and unless the national expences be 
reduced and proportioned to the re- 
venue, the most serious evils will 
arise; the more so, as loans will be 
impracticable, andexchequer bills, and 
other expedients out of the ques- 
tion. Thus there is a difficulty either 
way, whether the restriction be con- 
tinued or taken off. It is at best but a 
moot point: turn the question as you 
will, still difficulties occur ; it is like 


taking a piece of hot iron in yourhand, 


hold it in any position, it will always 
burn. 

The appropriate remedy for an over 
issue of notes is, no doubt, the con- 
vertibility of them into coin, at the 
will of the holders ; and certainly the 
recommendation of the bullion com- 
Muttee was founded on just principles, 
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and would have effectually answered 
the pu intended ; but the reme- 
dy would have been worse than the 
disease ; it would not have cured but 
destroyed the paper. The evils of 
paper-money may be arrested in their 
infancy, without any very extensive 
devastation ;—for instance, the pre- 
sent debt of the United States of A- 
merica, which amounts only to 110 
millions of dollars, or about 27 mil- 
lions sterling, which is little more than 
half-a-year’s interest of our debt, may 
be liquidated without any serious in- 
convenience, or being sensibly felt :— 
but when the Rubicon has been once 
passed, when the mass has become un- 
wicldy, there isnoretrograding without 
extensive ruin. 


Serd medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluére moras. 


Paper-money, at best, is but an ex- 
pedient: it may answer a temporary 
rpose ; but it cannot be permanent- 

y beneficial. It is promising at first, 
and of a progressive nature ; it creates 
a shew of presperity, and has actually 
some advantages ; 1t is peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to statesmen, as by it they 
cat most easily cater to their wants, 
(which are generally imsatiable ;) but 
its facilities soon change into embar- 
rassments, and experience has proved, 
that the best which can be expected, 
after a certain period, is to escape, with 
some bruises, before ruin is inevitable. 
** Le Belier est sorti de Teau en se- 
couant sa laine ; il aurait mieux valu 
quil n’y fut pas tombé.” If the bank 
restriction be taken off, and the prin- 
ciples of the bullion cemmittee acted 
upon, the consequences are quite ob- 
vious ; and this, no doubt, is the rea- 
fon why government are so very shy 
im repealing it, and so many writers, 
of a certain class, plying blic 
with pamphlets and paragra to 
prove tlie necessity of its continuance. 
Their logie is of a milk-and-water 
kind ; but, as it coincides with the 
interest and views of many, andis, be 
sides, soothing to the supporters of the 
present ministry, it is, in general, very 
palatable. People do not love to be 


told that they are pursuing an evil 
course ; and, even w i know it, 
it is alw 


ays reckoned icy to 

put off the evil day ; mW par 

trophe is inevitable, to delay it is some 

gain. When a French minister was 

told of the unavoidable consequences 
a 
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of his financial m, he replied,— 


** Aprés nous le deluge.” 

On the whole, the course which 
seems most conformable to prudence, 
in existing circumstances, is, to make 


the system go on as long as possible, 


/—not to stop the machine, lest it 


aay 


) bond fide repeal of the restriction act, 


break. From these considerations, a 


to be fully and perseveringly acted up- 
on, seems not to be expected ; some 
qualified or partial scheme may be re- 
sorted to, to try the public feeling, and 
see what course affuirs would take ; 
but this would be no repeal at all, it 
would be only a manceuvre to allay 


the fear of the dangerous idea of an 


everlasting restriction. Well, then, 
supposing the present course to go on, 
-—that the restriction is to continue, 
—that the expenditure is not to be re- 
duced to meet the revenue,—that there 
is to be little or no retrenchment,— 


that public loans, or loans from the 


_. bank, or exchequer bills, are to be re- 


Sorted to, to keep up all our establish- 


| “ments, and defray the necessary ex- 


ces,—what is likely to ensue? 
hy, the minister will be beset with 
difficulties such as no minister ever 


. encountered. The gloom will thicken 


around him. The facies Hippocratica 


of the financial patient (if such a per- 


) sonification may be allowed) is evi- 
tlently formed, and the ministerial 


doctor, whoever he may be, will dis- 
play more than human abilities if he 


restore ‘the vigour of health, or even 
elong life beyond a certain period. 


Wha signify restriction acts, and le- 


‘gal tenders, and penalties to prevent 


the welting or exportation of coin, 
and mazimums,.or any other conceiv- 


able expedients, against the powerful 
‘and irresistible march of an overgrown 


system of paper-money? Would you 


cover a bomb-shell with leather to 
prevent.an explosion ? Would you re- 


» eominend an envelope of muslin to be 


le a 
; bles them to appreciate its advantages 
_ justly, and to prevent them from con- 


applied to the boiler of a steam-boat 


jas a security against bursting ? 


The British constitution is most 


excellent, and there is among the peo- 


mass of intelligence, which ena- 


sidering the errors of rulers as funda- 
mental defects. A prudent man, 
stherefore, will cherish our institu- 
»etions ; if he find errors, he will cen- 


sure resolu 


but wisely ; he will 


momever be the first to demolish ; and 
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even when change is necessary, he 
will above all things be afraid of go- 
ing to an extreme. True wisdom in 
pase as in most cases, lies in a 
1appy medium. With these senti- 
ments, I console myself, that what- 
ever evils may attend the finu/e of pa- 
per credit, they will be only tempo- 
rary; and though many may suffer, 
the raging of the storm will, I hope, 
be succeeded by, a long sunshine of 
prosperity to the nation at large, by 
which the losses of the sufferers may 
be at least mitigated, if they cannot 


be totally repaired. I am, &c. 
Jan. 10, 1819. 


REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER AND 
WRITINGS OF ‘THE LATE MRS 
BRUNTON, AUTHOR OF SELP-CON- 
TROL AND DISCIPLINE. * 


** Tue age of Chivalry is gone,” but 
we think it very questionable, not- 
withstanding the bold assertion of 
Burke, whether “ the glory of Europe 
is extinguished for ever.” No, that 
glory was never brighter nor ever ra- 
diated with such immaculate splen- 
dour in any of the recorded periods 
of the world’s history, as it has done 
since the orator announced its irrevo- 
cable vanishment. Which of the ce- 
lebrated bygone ages of literary at- 
tainment, that, like the quiet stars in 
a tempestuous sky, beam so calm and 
beautiful from the page of the histo- 
rian, amidst the clang of political tu- 
mult, and thetbloodshed of war, and 
bring to our Melings a refreshment so 
balmy after they have been harrowed 
up by the long muster-rofl of the 
crimes of mankind,—a repose so sweet, 
after we have fatiguingly marched a- 
midst the horrors of lawless anarchy, 
and the butcheries of tyrannic rule ;— 
which, we say, of those boasted pe- 
riods of literature, the Periclesian, the 
Augustan, or that of Leo the Tenth, 
Louis XIV. Queen Elizabeth, or 
Queen Anne, can produce so countless 
a phalanx of illustrious women as we 
have to set in array for the admira- 


* Mrs Brunton’s maiden name was 
Mary Balfour. She was the daughter of 
Colonel Balfour of CTiffdale, Orkney, and 
‘was married to the Reverend Dr Brunton, 
one of the ministers of the Tron Church, 
and Professor of Oriental Languages in the 


University of Edinburgh. 
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tion and example of posterity? That 
our age is so unexampled in feinale 
talent, we think is clearly traceable 
to the spirit of chivalry, which, in its 
effects at least, has not gone by ; and 
we trust that it will long continue to 
have an abiding influence in fos- 
tering female talents, accomplish- 
ments, and worth. The names are 
few, indeed, which have come down 
to us of literary women, and even they 
are but feeble spirits when placed be- 
side those of our own age. Sappho 
stands almost alone among the classic 
writers of Greece, and her two little 
songs which remain to us are certain- 
ly exquisite productions, though we 
think they have been matched, if not 
surpassed, by more than one British 
minstrel. But even the sublime praise 
of Longinus, echoed and re-echoed 
from critic to critic, will never place 
Sappho on a level with the De Staels of 
the nineteenth century. We cannot at 
present stop to talk of Anna Commena, 
and a few other female names, which 
spot the wilderness of history like the 
scattered palm-trees of the desert ;— 
we must hasten to a period of more 
recent interest, and to the lady whose 
lamented death has led us to think of 
the illustrious women ‘‘ honoured by 
the nations,” who have gone before 
her. 

Mrs Brunton belongs to a class of 
females in a great measure peculiar to 
our own times. Sappho and Eloisa 
were distinguished for their genius in 
delineating the workings of the heart ; 
Lady Jane Grey and Madame Dacierivr 
their extensive learning ; but the talents 
of those distinguished women evaporat- 
ed in display, and in administering to 
the taste of the age they lived in. 
Our lamented country-woman, and 
her famed contemporaries, Miss Edge- 
worth and Mrs Hamilton, have not 
so much conformed to the taste of the 
age as created for themselves, by the 
mere force of their genius, an appe- 
tite for moral and religious truths a- 
mong readers to whom these were 
formerly a mockery and a scorn ; and 
we cannot withhold from them the 
loftiest praise we can bestow, nor can 
we refuse to place them in the highest 
order of those who have added to the 
happiness of the human race, by fos- 
tering the spirit of virtue, and re- 
forming the vicious in the only way 
likely “to be successful—stripping 


lawless pleasures of their unreal seem- 
ing, and depicturing all the varying 
shades of criminality in their naked 
and undisguised ugliness. Works of 
fiction, whose influence on the public 
mind must be powerful, from their al- 
most unbounded circulation, had, with 
a few wandering exceptions, become 
the vehicles of every sort of mental 

ison ; and licentiousness and infide~ 
ity were served up under a gorgeous 
and glittering array of imagery, and 
interesting narration, to fascinate the 
young heart, and draw it with syren 
spell trom the rectitude of innocence. 
In, vain did the careful father warn 
his daughters of their peril, if they in- 
dulged in novel-reading ; the anxious 
mother watched in vain to detect and 
destroy the prohibited volumes; nor 
were the vituperations daily thunder- 
ed from the press and the pulpit, in 
well-meaning uprightness of heart, of 
more avail. In spite of every exer- 
tion, the demand for novels increased 


‘so rapidly, that the diseased taste be- 


gotten and pampered by their perusal 
seemed to be fast becoming incurable. 

The illustrious female writers, a- 
mong whom our authoress holds a dis- 
tinguished place, struck upon the on- 
ly plan which, in the hopeless cireum- 
stances of the case, could be success- 
ful. They perceived it vain to preach 
and declaim against the evil, and re« 
solved to attack it with all the witch- 
ery of genius that they could com. 
mand, on the very ground in which it 
seemed so secure from assault. They 
have been successful—and have per~ 
tormed for the novel-readers of the day 
a similar disfranchisement from the 
control of disordered fancy and excited 
passions, as Cervantes did for the 
readers of the extravagant romances 
of chivalry. Their manner of doing 
this has been different, indeed, from 
his, but it has not, we believe, been 
less efficient ; and, to the credit of fe- 
male thinking, which is so untrulv 
characterized by writers as light and 
frivolous, the views they have gone 
upon are founded on a deep and clear 
perception of human nature, and the 
means adopted to influence and cor- 
rect its aberrations. They went, as 
Mrs Brunton herself expresses it,’on 
mi authority in using fable as the 
vehicle of truth, for, not to mention 
the sublime allegories employed by 
some of the sacred writers, even the 
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Saviour did not disdain to employ 
bolic narrative for embodying his 
instructions. 

We cannot, in a short paper like 
this, enter at greater length into these 
general views; but we mean to take 
‘mm early opportunity of resuming the 
"subject in a separate article, where we 
Bhall advert to the share which has 
been taken in these important labours 
by Mrs Hannah More, Miss Taylor 

Ongar, and others of inferior name. 
We think that Mrs Brunton’s genius 
is much superior to either of those two 
ladies we have just named, She ma- 
nifests, like them, an unsleeping vigi- 
lance in turning every incident of her 
Narrative so as to make it bear on mo- 
ral or religious feeling ; but we think 
her conception richer, her range of 
fancy more extensive, her style more 
vigorous, and her principles less ri- 
ga and forbidding. The latter we 

ink one of the greatest excellencies 
of Self-Control and Discipline. Re- 
ligion, in them, is seldom brought di- 
rectly and nakedly on our view. We 
are left to discover the operation of 
its principles in the conduct of the 
characters, more in their 

e. In no part of her writings do 

stigmatized asreligious cant,—the most 
disgusting garb that vanity or hypo- 
grisy can assunc. The chaste and 
dlignified tone of religious feeling, in- 
deed, which characterizes her, is as foe 
reign to the sickening whine of the 
Tabernacle, as to the demure and mys- 
terious aspect of the rigid and over- 
righteous Puritan. To guard against 
these, every author who joins this il- 
hustrious school should be most watch- 
ful, as any tinge of this unpalatable 


“Teaven will infallibly defeat and neu- 


tralize every other means of influence 
attempted on the hearts of the most 
mumerous class of readers, who will 
take instant alarm, and shut a book, 
never to re-openit, the moment they 
are assailed by any thing in the shape 
of technical divinity. 

». There is one point of view in which 
Mrs Brunton stands very superior to 
Hannah More and Miss Taylor ; she 
mever, so far as we recollect, talks of 


religion as a thing which ought to en- 


all our time and attention ex- 


elusively. They would make it the 


only business in life, the sole employ- 


Sgoent of our thoughts and actions 
would have 
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us look on all around us as_ things 
with which we have nothing to do but 
to despise, while we steadily direct 
every thought and every action to the 
world which is to come. Now, all 
this may sound very well from the 
pulpit ; and the preacher may tell us 
authoritatively, that, unless we carr 
our Christianity constantly about with 
us, and make it the leading portion of 
all our thoughts, we must be content 
to rank with the reprobate and pro- 
fane ; and the Methodistical novelists 
may take up the theme, and exhibit 
characters who never open their mouths 
but in biblical phrase and sectarian 
jargon ; yet we are quite certain, that 
such principles of exclusive thinking 
are utterly impracticable by the pre- 
sent race of men, not excepting even 
their strongest advocates themselves ; 
nay, that they are principles altoge- 
ther opposite to those which charac- 
terize Christianity as taught in the 
Bible,--a wild perversion and absurd 
caricature of what was inculcated by 
the holy Apostles. Such preposterous 
doctrine is only fit to be ratked with 
the pitiable practices of the Popish 
Monastics, one of whose farces was to 
keep literally to the injunction, ‘‘ Pray 
without ceasing,” by establisLing a 
relay of monks to relieve one another 
in a perpetuated, forced, and dull rou- 
tine of formal praying. Our author 
understood Christianity better than to 
fall into so foolish a deviation from its 
genuine spirit. She showed in her 
own character the beautiful effect of 
religious principle in modifying every 
thought and action, without the dis- 
gusting obtrusiveness of cant and pre- 
tended abstraction from the concerns 
of the world ; and what jshe was her- 
self, she has made prominent in her 
writings. 

It is to this circumstance, as much 
as any other, that we are to trace the 
extensive popularity of Self-Control 
and Discipline, which, we are certain, 
have been read by hundreds who 
would have thrown aside Coelebs and 
Display as quite unreadable. It is in 
this that Mrs Brunton coincides in 
purpose and in plan with Miss Edge- 
worth and Mrs Hamilton,—that places 
her novels among the Popular Tales 
and by the side of the Cottagers of 
Glenburnie. In all of those we are 
instructed and made better by irre- 
sistible example, without the exhibi- 
tion of technical maxims or formal 
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morality bing impertinently thrust 
in our way, while we are merely seek- 
ing for amusement. 
“We are no advocates, indeed, for 
the modern practice of turning schools 
into toy-shops, and smoothing away 
all the difficulties of education by a- 
musement and mechanism ; such are 
only fit to gull half-educated and up- 
start shopkeepers, who think that their 
offspring must become accomplished 
if they pay profusely for a countless 
train of teachers, and patronize every 
new short-cut to learning. But, 
while we strongly deprecate the mak- 
ing of instruction an amusement, we 
as strongly recommend the making of 
all amusements, as far as possible, in- 
structive, or at least harmless. To 
accomplish this successfully requires 
powers of no ordinary cast, as there is 
evidently something incompatible in 
the combination, and we are very apt 
to be jealous of the attempts made up- 
on us to administer drugs in the shape 
of sugar-plums. In this very difficult 
task, however, Mrs Brunton has suc- 
ceeded to admiration. She does a- 
muse us and interest us by her strong 
and lively pictures. She leads us on 
from incident to incident with in- 
creasing eagerness. We float un- 
thinkingly and delighted ‘along the 
tide of her narrative, mingling with 
the groups she embodies, and partak- 
ing of the distresses and sympathies 
of her characters, without ever think- 
ing of the end she alms at,—the im- 
pressing on the mind the beauty of 
religion, the undeviating rectitude of 
a spirit truly Christian, and the conso- 
lation and support which, in the hour 
of distress, is never distant from the 
upright in heart, Yet, when we reach 
the conclusion of her histories, and 
hook back on the scenes which her i- 
magination spread in such fresh and 
lovely colouring before us, we feel that 
it was the all-pervading principle of 
religion which breathed a charm over 
all, which was the only refuge to her 
heroines in difficulty and distress ; 
and we are forcibly and uncontrollably 
impelled with the desire to go and do 
likewise. We would not, indeed, en- 
vy the person who could rise from 
e perusal of her tales without a 
warmer glow of religious feeling, a 
firmet purpose of upright conduct, a 
more expanded beney of heart, 


and a more marked revolting at vice 


and crime. We think we cannot be 
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accused of vanity when we say, that 
such is the effect produced on our own 
minds; we feel more religious and 
more moral at every fresh perusal ; 
but her’s is a religion 
with any thing gloomy or disgusting. 
It isa ti and refreshing balm which 
is free from every root of bitterness ; 
a sweet air of music wafted from hea- 
ven, with which nothing earthly 
mingles, and which never jars on the 
feclings, but comes fraught with 
soothing and consolement to every 
heart. | 
In all this Mrs Brunton made a 
faithful portraiture of her own mind 
and heart. She was deeply imbued 
with Christian principles and Chris- 
tian feelings; and they were pure, 
genuine, and fresh drawn from the 
well-spring of life. Religion in her 
produced, what it should always pro- 
duce, a lively cheerfulness which no 
worldly concern could extinguish, even 
when the chill of misfortune came 
upon her. It produced a deep sym- 
pany for the distresses of suffering 
umanity, the main-spring of that ac- 
tive benevolence which she so un- 
wearyingly exercised. And we think 
it also produced much of that vigour 
of mind which is so conspicnous in 
her works, and was no less conspi- 
cuous in her intercourse with the nu- 
merous circles of which she was the 
ornament and the delight. She was 
not one of those writers whose charac- 
ters are so markedly opposed to their 
werks ; who try to draw pictures of 
virtue which they themselves never 
possessed, and feelings which th 
never shewed nor could shew in their 
own practice. She drew her pictures 
from nature, and they have much of 
the sweetness of the original. She 
inculeates no precept which she had 
not herself proved and practised. She 
did not, like Seneca, moralize on the 
utility of bearing pain and privation, 
while she herself was indulging in 
the luxurious gratification of sensua- 
a _She carefully sought for the 
sui ge and the wretched, and gave 
them all the consolation which reli- 
gious charity can bestow; and the 
pictures of distress which she has so 
vividly and feelingly drawn are co- 
pied_with fidelity from those with 
which her charitable principles brought 
_ dn a course of active inquiry, to 
which her desire to promote charitaa 
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ble institutions led her, she una- 
voidably became uainted with 


many instances of unprincipled crime; 
but if she fails at all in the truth of 
her delineatiens, it is in ee 
schemes of villany. Some of these 
Have an air of improbability, which, 
# readers of less lively fancy, may de- 
Stroy the charm which her fictions 
Would otherwise wear. We thirk 
that the wild expedition to America 
in Self-Control fully authorizes our 
remark. The whole character, in- 
deed, of Hargrave is rather an over- 
charged picture of a domineering and 
licentious passion. Lord Frederick 
de Burgh in Discipline is more true 
nature. Of her heroines we great 
erreter Louisa Montreville to Miss 
y, though there is certainly a fi- 
mily likeness between them, which it 
is pleasant to trace in an author's 
s, when not too closely drawn. 
Mh conclusion, we oy leave to rank 
among the admirers of Mrs Brunton ; 
and we regret that she did not live to 
gratify the world with another display 
@fher admired powers, in the com- 
pletion of a tale which she is under- 
stood to have left unfinished. But 
With all our admiration for her cha- 
fatter, and notwithstanding the plea- 
sre which we have derived from her 
Works, we doubt that they are scarce- 
ly such as will survive the present 
We admire them unféignedly, 
but we think them much inferior to 
the tales of Miss Edgeworth, or to 
the Cottagers of Glenburnie. Had 
Waverley and Rob Roy never appear- 
ed, the picture of Highland manners 
im Discipline might have kept it afloat ; 
but in interest it is certainly inferior 
t Self-Control. Neither of them 
shews much originality either of plot 
@r incident ; but the th a 
@Ngaging narrative, with a lay 
the effects of toes principle, will 
books of amusement whtich 
t into the hands of the 
young. E, E. 
EXECUTION OF ROBERT JOHNSTON. 


‘Tue circumstances with which this 
@xecution was attended have excited 
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every thing which is truly and obvi- 
ously abhorrent to human _ fceling, 
will make an immediate and strong 
impression ; and that every thing 
which touches the fair administration 
of the laws, ought to make a lastin 
one. The temporary interest whic 
has been so strongly felt, is thus 
easily accounted for ; and the pro. 
ceedings involve so many scrious le- 
gal principles, and suggest so many 
questions of policy and expediency, 
both to the legislator and the admi- 
nistrator of the laws, that it will not 
be wonderful if they shall ‘be found 
to possess an interest of some perma- 
nency. Sinee they took place, we 
have had account upon account, and 
pamphlet upon pamphlet, and yet it 
is by no means certain that the pubs 
lic are satisfied they have had enough, 

The first publication is rash and 
intemperate, without displaying much 
talent ; but it proceeds manifestly 
from one who had just witnessed the 
revolting scene; and some allowance 
must be made for excited feelin 
and even some credit given to 
writer for possessing them. ‘The se- 
coud pamphlet on the same side, if 
not from the same author, has been 
written obviously because it was 
thought it would sell, but without 
consideration or ability. The two 
letters on the other side are as ob= 
viously written with the view of giv- 
ing the discussion a political tarn, of 
which it had nothing in the outset ; 
and for the purpose of creating a di- 
version in favour of our city executive ; 
but they are both so virulent, and so 
utterly destitute of talent, and one of 
them in particular, of common sense, 
that they must have injured the eause 
which they were meant to defend. 
Into these wretched polemics we have 
no desire to enter ; but we may men- 
tion, as a curious circumstance, that 
the account which has made the great- 
est noise, was writt¢n, as we have 
been informed, by a gentleman who 
holds political sentiments directly the 
reverse of those which have been im- 
puted to him, and that his writing 
on the subject at all arose from the 
accident of being confined by indi 
sition toa room which com a 
complete view of the whole unhapp 
and disgraceful transactions. Bat 
being thus compelled to be a witness, 
he found it impossible to resist bei 
also a historian ; and it was perfec 
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public mind in a much greater 
_ @egree than their importance would at 
Bist seem to warrant ; but, on reflec- 
we are forced to admit that 
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natural that any thing which he wrote 
at the be coloured by 
his lacerated feelings. The most va- 
luable publication which has yet ap- 

on the subject, however, is 
the Letter to the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, a tract which is written in a 
decided tone, certainly, but, in so 
far as we can judge, in a fair spirit ; 
and which, at the same time, displays 
an extensive legal knowledge, and 
considerable force of reasoning. But 
that our remarks may be understood, 
it is necessary to give some account 
of the circumstances ; in doing which, 
however, we shall endeavour to sepa- 


- yate opinions from facts, assuming 


those to be correct which have been 
specially stated by the different eye- 
witnesses, and not denied in the state- 
inent from authority. 

Johnston, the miserable culprit, 
was the son of parents in Edinburgh, 
who have always preserved a reputable 
character. As to himself, itis under- 
stood, that he became what is known 


by the term a low blackguard, occa-— 


sioning much sorrow to his relations, 
and at last committing the crime of 
highway-robbery against Mr Charles, 
candlemaker, and merchant-couneil- 
lor in Edinburgh. No great address 
eippears to have been displayed by 
Johnston and his two accomplices, 


- Galloway and Lee, nor was the crime 


accompanied either with such aggra- 
vated circumstances as would abso- 
lutely exclude the hope of merey, or 
with such mitigating circumstances as 
could point him out as a fit object for 
His life, in short, was just- 
y forfeited by the laws of Scotland ; 
and there was nothing in his case to 
excite any unusual degree of atten- 
tion or commiseration. The same 
remark cannot be made, however, ‘as 
to the place of execution. Criminals 


had, at one time, been executed with- his 


out the walls of the city, and not far 
from St Leonard's, the situation assign- 
ed in the Tales of my Landlord for the 
residence of David Deans and his fa- 
mily. At another time the place of 
execution was on Leith Walk, and 
for a long period it had been in the 
Grassmarket, the widest street in Edin- 
burgh, and one which is now least of 
a thoroughfare. For some time 
viously to the removal of the oxp 
samt, the executions took place upon 
an elevated platform, which communi- 
cated with the prison, and which 
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forined the roof of a building connect- 
ed with it. No criminal, however, 
had yet been executed since the re- 
moval of the old Tolbooth, and all 
the buildings connected with it ; and 
as it was rumoured that Johnston 
was to expiate his offences near the 
old place of execution, in front of the 
library rooms pagans Or the Facul- 
ty of Advocates an riters to the 
Signet, or remonstrances 
were made against this to the ma- 
gistrates by the inhabitants of the 
Lawnmarket, and by the Society of 
Writers; and the measure was also 
previously objected to in the public 
prints ; and other places for execution 
suggested. The gibbet, however, as 
originally intended, was fixed in or 
to the west wall of St Giles’s Church, 
and the scaffold rested on that venera- 
ble cathedral. The apparatus, it is 
said officially, was prepared by a skil- 
ful tradesman, and was inspected, and 
certified to be fit for its purpose by the 
=e of public works. But, how- 
ever this may be, the distance between 
the beam and the scaffol, which has 
not been positively stated in feet and 
inches, was supposed by various s 

tators to be too limited. ‘To the 
scaffold, such as it was, Johnston was 
brought out on the 30th of Decem- 
ber last, and placed en a quadrangular 
table, erected upon it, which was in- 
tended to answer the purpose of a 
drop. He walked from the jail, and 
took his station on the table with firm- 


ness and composure, paying much . 


attention toa silk handkerchief, which 
is said to have been the gift of a girk 
with whom he had lived.. ‘Vhis hand- 
kerchief, when. removed trom his 
neck, he anxiously secured about his 
person ; he displayed some reluctance 
to allow the rope to be fixed round 
his neck, and from the changing of 
countenance, and the con 

state of his muscles, it was plain that his 
co had given way. He gave the 

for fate, however; but 
through the culpable negligence of 
those concerned, a minute nearly e- 
lapsed before the table could be forced 
down, and even when that was ac- 
complished, it was observed that his 
toes rested on the scaffold. This was 


pre- more than human patienee could well 


suffer. It is quite certain, we think, 
from all accounts and circumstances, 
that there was nothing preconcerted 
on the part of the multitude, nor even 
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e have heard it said, indeed, that 
some sailors and rope-makers had a 
pigue at the hangman, from his hay- 

gz been one. of their fellow crafts- 

en; but this is probably a mere ru- 
our ; and all in this, that no 
mpathy beyond what will always 
felt for the last throes of a human 
Being was felt for Johnston. But, 
without speculating farther on the 
‘causes, we shall now give the results, 
Hirst, from the Eye-witness pam- 
Pphieteer, and secondly, from the Fye- 
‘Witness correspondent of the Scots- 
man. 


turned my back upon the scaffold, 
‘and was about to withdraw, when a person 
who stood next me exclaimed, Good God ! 
the man’s feet are not off the scaffold! I 
‘turned round, and it was so! he stood 
a the ! a partial compression 
the wind-pipe, occasioned by the sudden 

tk, insufficient to cause death, but suffi- 
cient to produce exquisite agony, convulsed 
his whole frame, but did not appear to have 
destroyed or suspended his mental powers, 
‘for thrice he bent his legs upward, evident- 
yon to erate the termina- 

of his sufferings; still he touched the 
Platform ; he made several attempts to as- 
‘Mist in his own strangulation, but could not 
Succeed. During all these efforts at self- 
destruction, unuttersbly horrible, you, Ma- 
so of Edinburgh, stood passive. Ar- 
ehibald Campbell was the first man to call 
@ut for carpenters, to try and get the wood 
Below the table cut away. When they 
Came, they were at least ten minutes 
‘SMiashing with axes, and could make no im- 
wression upon the machinery ; the wretch re- 
‘Migined convulsed in every fibre, till the mo- 
tion of his limbs attracted the notice and the 
Sympathy of the immense crowd assembled. 
Zhe moment they perceived the awfully 
protracted torture of the unhappy man, one 
taneous burst indignation resounded 
the Parliament !Squareto theCastle Hill; 
len followed a pause, still as the stillness of 
th, for a few seconds, but when they saw 
“the protracted throes of suffering humanity, 
and did not perceive any attempts to re- 
‘Tiéve them, another shout arose, but it was 
@@companied with expressions of indigna- 
tion, natural toa mob when they imagine 
‘themselves neglected, especially if they have 
;Been pleading the cause of humanity; a 
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Shower of stones aimed at the scaffold, 


/@ompanied the second expression of popu- 
jaat indignation. And what was your con- 
Wuct, Gentlemen? (addressing those who 
’ inted.) You deserted your posts ; 
"yeu fied for » like convicted cri- 
Fails, tothe church as a sanctuary; in- 
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apréedisposition to commit any outrage. 
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stead of d ur rushed 
into the Tolbooth scaf. 
fold ! criminal! all! to the mercy of the 
mob ; you left your officers without a man 
to direct them ! without council—without 
advice—without a head. When you had 
fled, when you had deserted your posts,a — 
gentleman who had observed the tneffec- 
tual struggles of the malefactor to rid him- 
self of lite, sprung forward, and relieved 
the generous, though rude feelings of the 
spectators, by cutting the man down; and 
here, | desire you to mark, (you were too 
much terrified to observe it, but I insist 
~ x9 your looking at it,) one of the no- 
blest traits of a Scottish Mob. When they 
obtained their end, they were satisfied. A 
cry of * No rescue,’ shewed the sense the 
people of this country entertain of the su- 
preme obligation of tle law, and there was 
no mischief done beyond the breaking of a 
few panes of class inthe church, where you, 
Gentlemen, had taken refuge. Thus far, 
Gentlemen, I saw.” 


What follows is from the other 
Eye-witness before mentioned : 


“ The populace then took possession of 
the scaffold, cut down the unhappy man, 
loosed the rope, and, after some time, suc- 
ceeded in restoring him to his senses. 
They then endeavoured to bear him off, 
and had proceeded some way down the 
High Street, when the officers of police 
{who had, in the manner above mentioned, . 
abandoned their post ef duty at the scatiold) 
proceeded with bludgeons to assail the in- 
dividuals who were about the half-dead 
man, of whom they at length recovered the 


on. 
“As now presented itself which 
equalled in horror any thing ever witnes- 
sed in the streets of Paris during the Re- 
volution. unhappy Johnston, half- 
alive, stript of part of his clothes, and his 
shirt turned wp, so that the whole of his 
naked back and of his body 
was exhibited, lay extended on the ground 
in the middle of the street, in front of 
the Police Office. At last, after a consi- 
derable interval, some of the police of- 
ficers, laying hold of the unhappy man, 
dragged him trailing along the ground, for 
about twenty paces, into their den, which 
is also in the Uld Cathedral 
** Johnston remained in the Police Of, 
fice about half an hour, where he was im- 
mediately attended by a surgeon, and bled 
in both arms, and in the temporal vein, by 
which the half ed animation was 
restored ; but the unfortunate man did not 
uttera word. In the meantime a military 
force arrived from the Castle, unde: the 
direction of a Magistrate. The soldier 
having been ordercd to load with ball, were 
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drawn up in the street surrounding the 
Police Office and place of execution. 

$+ Jt was now within thirteen minutes of 
four o'clock, when the wretched Johnston 
was catried out of the Police Office to the 
scaffoki. His clothes were thrown about 
him in such away, that he seemed half na- 
ked ; and, while a number of men were 
about him, holding him up on the tabie, 
and fastening the rope again about his 
neck, his clothes fell down in such a mane 
ner, that decency would have been shock- 
ed, had it been even a spectacle of enter- 

inment, instead of an excecution. 
While they were 
the unhappy man was left vibrating, up- 
held aan 15 Ms the rope about his neck, and 
partly by his feetonthetable, At last, the 
table was removed from beneath him, 
when, to the indescribable horror of every 
spectator, he was seen suspended with his 
face uncovered, and one of his hands broke 


- Joose from the cords with which it should 


have been tied, and with his fingers con- 
vulsively twisting in the noose. Dreadful 
cries were then heard from every quarter. 
A chair was brought, and the executioner 
having mounted upon it, disengaged by 
force the hand of the dying man from the 
rope. He then descended, leaving the 
man’s face still uncovered, and exhibiting 
a spectacle which no human eye should 
ever be compelled to behold. lt was at 
length judged prudent to throw a napkin 
on the tace of the struggling corpse. 

“ The butchery, for it can becalled no- 
thing else, continued twenty-three 
minutcs past four o'clock, long after the 
street lamps were lighted for the night, 
and the moon and stars distinctly visible. 
How far it was consistent with the sentence 
of the Justiciary Court to prolong the exe- 
eution after four o'clock, is a question 
which the writer cannot answer; but the 
fact is certain that it was continued until 
nearly half an hour thereafter by the Ma- 
gistrates, at the head of a military force. 

** The above is a true account by an 
witness of the execution, and taken down 
by him in writing, during the same even- 
ing, as the writer hopes to see God in mer- 
cy.” 

We also subjoin the material part 
of the official statement. 


* Though, from the nature of the crime 
and the hardened guilt of the criminal, 
there could be no anticipation of any at- 
tempt to interfere with the execution of the 
sentence of the law, yet no fewer than one 
hundred police officers were put upon actu- 
al duty, and one hundred and thirty more 
were kept in reserve. ‘s 

Thus every that human 

_ could devise was taken, and the sentence 
of the law would have been executed in the 
usual manner, if a lawless mob had not 
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stepped forward to prevent it, under pre- 
tence, as is now said, of showing humanity 
towards the criminal. 

‘‘ The state of the fact certainly is, that, 
notwithstanding the pains that had been 
taken to have the apparatus perfect, the 
rope was found to be too long, a fault alone 
imputable to the executioner, who has since 
been dismissed on that account. Hence, 

the criminal _, thrown off, his 
toes touched slightly the drop below. This, 
however, was capable of being remedied in 
a few seconds, and the carpenters in atten- 
dance were immediately put upon that 
duty, and while in the act of removing the 
drop, the mob threw in a shower of stones 
and wounded several of them. The cri- 
minal was also wounded by one of the 
stones to the effusion of his blood. The 
lice officers endeavoured to preserve omer, 
but after several of them had been severely 
wounded, they were driven in the 
magistrates by the pressure of 
great and unusual multitude that had as- 
sembled ; and the whole party were then 
forced into the adjoining church. Meantime 
part of the mob continued to throw stones, 
and destroyed nearly two hundred panes of 
glass of the churches, while another party cut 
down and carried off the body of the cri- 
minal. The police officers in reserve hav- 
ing now come forward, cleared the streets 
and got possession of the body, which was 
carried into the Police Office, where a sur- 
geon, without any order from a magistrate, 
opened a vein, with the view of ascertain- 
ing if the criminal was dead. He did not 
bleed ; but shortly after he showed signs of 
life, By this time one of the magistrates 
had gone to the Castle, and had brought 
down a party of the military ; and the ap- 
paratus having again been put up, it be- 
came the duty of the magistrates to carry 
the sentence of the law into effect; and, 
accordingly, WITHIN the period mention- 
ed in the sentence, the criminal was again 
suspended, and hung till he was dead.’ 


On the facts contained in these 
statements, various legal objections 
have been stated to the second sus- 
pension of the criminal. He had been 
out of the custody of the legal autho- 
rities ; he had bled or resuscitated ; 
he had suffered a species of torture not 
contemplated by the law; and, as 
some lawyers think, (the writer of the 
Letter to the Lord Advocate amo 
the rest,) he could not legally be sub- 


jected to any new torture, especially 


as, it is understood, he was not cut 
down uutil after the hour fixed by 
the sentence of the Criminal Court. 
To that Court, however, or at least to 
the Crown lawyers, it is said, the Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh ought to have 
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applied, after regovering possession 
a oe criminal. It is a maxim of 
law, that if death be unlawfully 
inflicted, the consequences are the 
same, whether the person who suffers 
it be innocent or criminal; and that 
the guilt is the same whether it be 
inflicted by an ordinary subject or a 
magistrate, unless in the latter case it 
be done in the strict and execu- 
tion of his duty. “ Thus,” says our 
ablest writer on criminal law, “ if 
a magistrate shall burn a convict 
whose sentence is to be hanged upon 
a gibbet ; or, instead of a public exe- 
cution, if he have him straagled pri- 
vately in gaol; or if he negligently 
let the day of execution pass, and 
think to make amends by executing the 
convict on some later day; it seems 
clearly to be such @ homicide, for 
which the defender will be answerable 
with his own life,’ These are general 
rules, to which, of course, exceptions 
may be allowed from cirewmstances 
that shall be held to warrant them. 
‘he only safe rule for an exceutor of 
‘the law, when the act he is to per- 
form goes to the taking away of life, 
is to proceed as fay as he can strictly 
im terms of bis warrant; and, when 
any unforeseen event prevents him 
trom so acting, to, pause and take the 
directions of the Court from whence his 
warrant issued. ‘The worst that can 
happen under this principle will be 
the escape of some wretched criminal; 
and if it be thought that danger would 
arise from converting any such act 
imto a precedent, it is in the power of 
the legislature to provide a remedy. 
We are not here venturing to deci 
questions of law; we are merely stat- 
ing those which have been agitated. 
It has been said, that a warrant to 
hang .a man until he be dead, is not a 
warrant to hang him till he is half 
dead ; to reaniimeate, or rather to re- 
‘store him to sensation and feeling ; 
and then to hang and torture him a 
second time. In such a case, a dis- 
tinction has been drawn between the 
case of an interrupted execution by 
the act of the criminal, and an inter- 
ruption from any other cause ; and it 
has been gravely said, that a magis- 
trate cannot, of his own authority, 
and least of all, by any want of care 
on his part, gain a title te aggravate 
the sentence, or to extend the — 
term for putting it into execution. 

case of Dickson, commonly 
called “ half-hungit Maggie Dick~ 


sou,” is then told as illustrative of the 
principle, that a person who has been 
once suspended, and the time elapsed, 
cannot be again taken hold of for the 
same crime.* In this case of John« 
ston, however, it is said, the question 
is not confined to one of time, nor to 
one about the legality of subjecting 
him te torture by bleeding and a se- 
cond hanging ; but extends toa ques- 
tion of identity. Those who de- 
prived Johnston of life in the last in- 
stance might have no doubt of his 
identity ; but the question is, Whether 
they were entitled to decide that point 
by an act of their own mind? The 
law, it has been said, never admitted 
& question as to the necessity of proof 
in such a case; the debate was, Whe- 


* An account of this singular occurrence 
is to be found in the Scots Magazine for De- 
cember 1808. This woman was hanged 
for child murder on the 2d September 
1724, in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh. 
While the body was conveying in a cart to 
Musselburgh for interment, a motion was 
felt in the chest in which it was placed, a 
vein was opened, and spirits administered, 
and animation speedily restored. Next day 
she was able to sit up and converse with the 
visitors who poured in upon her from all 
parts. On the 15th October she came 
openly to Edinburgh, but was obliged to 
take refuge in a house from the curiosity 
of the people. She does not seem to have 
been ever molested from any other quarter. 

+ On this question being started in a com- 
pany the other day, a gentleman related the 
tullowinganecdote. A negro having commit- 
ted some horrible crime in the West Indies, 
was condemned to be blown into the air 
trom the mouth of a cannon. While a 
guard was leading him up to the cannon’s 
mouth through a file of soldiers, he made 
a sudden spring to one side, and effected 
his escape by darting through between the 
legs of a horse. In a very few minutes a 
cry was set up that the convict was on the 
top of a The 80 
enraged, that the person thus pointed at, 
who was a negro, was speedily seized, and, 
without his identity ever being questioned, 


- was tied to the cannon’s mouth, and the 


piece of artillery actually discharged. By 
an accident almost miraculous, he had, be- 
fore the gun went off, wrested his body oft 
the muzzle, and remained clinging round 
the gun. This, however, would not have 
saved him, had not the real culprit been 
discovered, before it was found possible to 
fix him irrevocably for his transit. This 
story may be true or false; but it suggests 


‘the possibility of dreadful mistakes aris- 


ing from rashness and inattenuon to legal 


forms. 
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ther the Justiciary Court could decide 
it on evidence without the aid of a 


jury? All these nice questions, how- 


ever, were summarily decided ; but 
it is not for us to say, whether those 
who judged of them had legal power 
to do so, or the contrary. If they 
had the power, it is of little moment 
in a general point of view, whether 
they decided well or ill; but it is of 
much greater consequence than it mey 
be thought, in a cursory view, that it 
he settled and known, whether the 
had or had not legal power to do 
that was done by them. 

No man of sound judgment will 
suppose, that we have recorded either 
facts or arguments with a view to ex- 
cite a prejudice against the officiating 
Magistrates. Such duties are of a 
painful and delicate nature ; and in 


discharging them, they are entitled to - 


have the most favourable construc- 
tions put upon their conduct; but 
still there is a higher deference, which 
we owe in all cases to the /aws them- 
selves. Delicacy to the administra- 
tors of the law, can never be placed in 
opposition to what is due to the hon- 
our, and purity, and preservation of 
law ; and as impartial chroniclers, it 
is sometimes as necessary, and fre- 
quently of more importance, to pre- 
serve some evidence of the tone and 
temper of the public, as of the facts 
which led to the peculiar state of pub- 
lic feeling. 

This execution of Johnston has al- 
so directed public attention to the 
questions, whether punishments should 
ever be made capital for any crime 
short of murder, rape, or treason? 
And, whether any execution should 
take place in a crowded city? It is 
quite certain, we believe, that in Eng- 
land, the number of capital punish- 
ments have been fewer for some years 
past, in proportion to the number of 
convictions, than they long were ; in 
Scotland, perhaps, there is little dif- 
ference in the proportions; but in 
both countries, fhe number of erecu= 
tions exhibited to the public have v 
considerably increased. If such exhi- 
bitions had the effect intended, crimes 
would decrease in consequence of. them; 
but instead of that result, we see 
crimes increasing in number from 
year to year. To us this is no matter 
of astonishment; for, independently 
of every other consideration, we con- 
eeive that public executions, if they 


Jan. 


have any tendency at all, have that 
effect on the mind which is favoura- 
ble to the oe ae of vice and crime. 


On the well-disposed, and those whe 
are secured against crime by regular 
habits and right feelings, an execution 
may have the effect of increasing the 
horror of vice, as well as of rousing 
their sympathies respecting the fate 
of a miserable, misled, and depraved 
fellow creature ; but on those of irre- 
gular habits, and who have commenc- 
ed their eareer of vice, the effect, we 
conceive, will almost uniformly be to 
debase and brutify, or increase that 
love of strong excitement, and that 
distaste of regular industry and 
ordinary occupation, which are the 


great parents of vice, crime, and mi-_ 


sery. In cases of murder, and some 
other most atrocious crimes, the 
death of the criminal may be necessa- 
ry, to appease the outraged feelings 
of humanity,—to get rid of one who 
is too mischievous to be indulged with 
life, and to pacify the minds of others, 
But it is well known that solitary 
confinement and hard labour, are by 
most criminals considered higher 

unishments, if punishment only be 
in view, than death itself; and if re- 
formation be in view, the coercive sys- 
tem just mentioned, is infinitely more 
likely to produce amendment of heart, 
and reformation of principle, than the 
punishment of death. It would seem, 
therefore, that whether we consider 
the matter as Christians, or merely 


with respect to the well-being of so- © 


ciety, there are many strong reasons 
for reducing, as far as possible, the 
number of capital punishments. 

But whatever doubts may be enters. 
tained as to the justice of our very li- 
mited speculation on capital punish- 
ments, there should, we think, be one 
opinion only for removing them from 
cities and towns to some place in the 
immediate vicinity, where they can be 
witnessed by none but voluntary specs 
tutors. ‘To exhibit such a spectacle, 
where females and others may be com- 
pelled to witness it, however trying it 
may be to their feelings, or dangerous to 
their health of body and peace of mind, 
appears to us to be wantonly cruel and 
barbarous. But we must leave the 
subject for the present; though not 
without the intention of resuming it 
on those points which are of a general 


nature, and which are always interes 


esting to the philanthropist. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Political and Literary Anecdotes of 
his own Times. By Dr WiLtiam 
Kine, Principal of St Mary Hall, 
Oxon. London, 1818, 


Tuts work was the amusement of 
aman of 76, a scholar, a jacobite,— 
one who lived among the great and the 
learned, and spares the faults of nei- 
ther. Dr King was born in 1685, and 
died in the end of 1763, and was, 
therefore, the contemporary, and at a 
mature age, of the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, and of all the other import- 
ant events of the early part of the 
list century. Yet his book does not 
fulfil the expectations that may be 
raised by his political attachments, 
and the period in which he lived. 
hese anecdotes, which are thrown 
together without method, are for the 
inost part of no great intrinsic value, 
adding little or nothing to our previous 
knowledge either of men or measures ; 
but some of them are curious ; and the 
agreeable manner in which they are 
told, in a tone of plainness and sin- 
cerity, renders the old gentleman a 
very amusing companion for an idle 
hour. The manuscript, which, we are 
informed by the editor, was procured 
from two ladies, relatives of Dr King, 
is in his own hand-writing, and seems 
to have been intended for publication. 
This anonymous assurance is all the 
authority we have for the authentici- 
ty of the work. But its contents are 
not of such a description as to call for 
positive evidence ; there is no matter 
of importance at issue ; nor does any 
reason appear why it should be as- 
are to any other than the real au- 
thor. 

Among the eminent individuals of 
that period, one of the most conspi- 
cuous was Sir Robert Walpole. E- 
nough is known of his political cha- 
racter to render probable one or two 
anecdotes, which would be otherwise 
ineredible. ‘‘ On one occasion,” says 
Dr King, “ he wanted to carry a 


4 question in the House of Commons, 


to which he knew there would be 
great opposition, and which was dis- 


a 4 liked by some of’ his own dependents, 


As he was passing through the Court 
of Requests, he met a member of the 
contrary party, whose avarice he ima- 
gined would not reject a large bribe ;” 
so he put into his hands a bank bill 
for L. 2000, with no other preamble 
or ceremony but “ give me your vote.” 
This was doing business in a business 
like manner. At another time, while 
there was a warm debate in the 
House of Lords concerning some mi- 
nisterial measures, Sir Robert coolly 
observed to Mr Levison, Lord Gow- 
er’s brother, who was standing next 
him, “‘ You see with what zeal and 
vehemence these gentlemen oppose, 
and yet I know the price of every 
man in this House except three, and 
your brother is one of them.” But 
in the last point he was wrong, for 
some time after Lord Gower sold him- 
self and half his fortune for a mere 
trifle, a feather, as Dr King calls it. 
When this last distinguished person 
got into office, he used all his art to 
preserve the good opinion of his old 
friends. He drew up articles tending 
to a thorough reformation, thirteen in 
number, and read them to our author, 
who observes, ** that not one of them 
was performed, or ever intended to be 
performed.” No wonder that ‘* some 
very worthy gentlemen, and true lo- 
vers of their country, were inclined to 


pray for the continuance of Sir Ro- 


t’sministry, as the old woman pray= 
ed for the lite of Dionysius the tyrant. 
They judged that his successors 
would be worse ministers, and worse 
men; that they would pursue his 
measures without his ubilities: and 
the event has verified their predic- 
tion.” 

We have a proof of Walpole’s ta- 
lents in a different line, and em- 
ployed with a happier effect, in his 
method of defeating the schemes of 
the Pretender. Sir Robert duped his 
agent to such a degree, as to make 
him believe that he himself had form- 
ed a design to restore the House of 
Stuart, and thus he got possession of 
all the agent’s dispatches. 

Dr King, like Voltaire, seems to 
think, that an evil fate eonstantly pur- 
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sued the House of Stuart, and that the 
history of the family, both before and 
after their aecession to the aren go 
throne, cannot well be accountec for 
by ony natural means. Those who 
will not admit this to be a 
sophical, may, he thinks, ascri their 
singular misfortunes to their heredi- 
tary obstinacy of temper, of which, 
indeed, there are many striking in- 
stances, besides those noticed by our 
author. But there is one to which 
he says the ruin of the Pretender’s 
interest was mainly owing, about 
which he had the best to 
be well informed. In the latter part 
of his life he was accused of having 
deserted his former principles ; from 
this charge he defends himself by re- 
lating a piece of private history, in- 
terspersed with very free remarks on 
the character and acquirements of 
one hapless legitimate. 


“ September 1750, I received a note 
from my Lady Primrose, who desired to 
see mie immediately. As soon as 1 waited 
on her, she led me into her dressing room, 
untl presented! me to was 
surprised to find him there, I was still more 
astonished when he acquainted me with the 
motives which had induced him to hazard 
a journey to Kngland at this juncture. 
The impatience of his friends who were in 
exile had formed a scheme which was im- 
ae ange but although it had been as 
easible as they had represented it to him, 
yet no preparation had been made, nor 
Was any thing ready to carry it into execu- 
tion. tle was soon convinced that he had 
been deceived, and therefore, after a stay 
in London of tive days only, he returned to 
the plave from whence he came. As I had 
some long conversations with him here, and 
for some years after held a constant corre- 
spondence with him, not indeed by letters 
but by messengers, who were occasionally 
dispatched to him; and as during this in- 
tercourse I informed myself of all parti- 
culars relating to him and of his whole 
conduct, both in public and private life, 1 
am perhaps as well qualified asany man in 
a to draw a just character of him ; 
and I impose this task on myself not only 
for the information of posterity, but for the 
sake of many worthy gentlemen whom J 
shall leave behind me, who are at present 
attached to his name, and who have form. 
ed their ideas of him from public report, 
but more particularly from those great ac. 
tions which he performed in Scotland. As 
to his person, he is tall and well made, but 


* The Pretender. 
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stoops a little, owing perhaps to the great 
fatigue which he underwent in his northern 

He has an handsome face and 
good éyes; but in a polite company he 
would not pass for a genteel man. He 
hath a quick apprehension, and speaks 
French, Italian, and English, the last with 
a little of a foreign accent. As to the rest, 
very little care seems to have been taken of 
his education. He had not made the belles 
lettres or any of the finer arts his study, 
which surprised me much, considering his 
preceptors, and the noble opportunities he 
must have always had in that nursery * of 
all the elegant and liberal arts and sciences. 
But { was still more astonished, when I 
found him unacquainted with the history 


and constitution of England, in which he. 


ought to have been very early instructed. 
I never heard him express any noble or 
benevolent sentiments, the certain indica- 
tions of a great soul and a good heart; or 
discover any sorrow or compassion for the 
misfortunes of so many worthy men who 
had suffered in his cause. + But the most 
odious part of his character is his love of 
money, a vice which I do not remember to 
have been imputed by our historians to any 
of his ancestors, and is the certain index of 
a base and little mind. I know it may be 
urged in his vindication, that a prinee in 
exile ought to be an economist. And so 
he ought ; but nevertheless his purse should 
be always open, as long as there is any 
thing in it to relieve the necessities of his 
friends and adherents. King Charles the 
Second, during his banishment, would 
have shared the last pistole in his pocket 
with his little family. But I have aa 
this gentleman with two thousand Louis- 
dors in his strong box pretend that he was 
in great distress, and borrow money from 
a lady in Paris, who was not in affluent 
circumstances. His most faithful servants 

who had closely attended him in all his diffi» 


** Rome. His governor was a Pro- 
testant, and I am apt to believe purposely 
neglected his education, of which it is sur- 
mised he made a merit to the English mi- 
nistry ; for he was always su posed to be 
their pensioner. The Chevalier Ramsay, 
the author of Cyrus, was Prince Charles’s 
pr for about a year; but a court 
action removed him.” 

+ ‘‘ As to his religion, he is certain! 
free from all bigotry and superstition, 
would readily conform to the religion of the 
country. With the Catholics he is a Catho- 
lic ; with the Protestants he is a Protestant; 
and, to convince the latter of his sincerity, 
he often carried an English Common 
Prayer-book in his pocket: and sent to 
I have mentioned before,) 

onjuring cle an, to christen 
child he hed by Mrs W. mE 
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culties were ill rewarded.” —** To this spirit 
of avarice may be added hisinsolent manner 
of treating his immediate dependants, very 
unbecoming a great prince, and a sure 
prognostic of what might be expected from 
him if ever he acquired sovereign power.” 
—‘* But there is one part of his character, 
which I must particularly insist on, since it 
occasioned the defection of the most 
powerful of his friends and adherents in 
England, and by some concurring acci- 
dents totally blasted all his hopes and 

retensions. When he was in Scotland, 
1e had a mistress, whose n.me is Walken- 
shaw, and whose sister was at tht time, and 
is still, housekeeper at Leicester House. 
Some years after he was released from his 
prison, and conducted out of France, he 
sent for this girl, who soon acquired such 
a dominion over him, that she was ac- 
quainted with all his schemes, and trusted 
with his most secret correspondence. As 
soon as this was known in England, all those 
persons of distinction, who were attached 
to him, were greatly alarmed; they ima- 
gined that this wench had been placed in 
his family by the English ministers; and, 
considering her sister’s situation, they 
seemed to have some ground for their sus- 
picion; wherefore they dispatched a gentle- 
man to Paris, where the Prince then was, 
who had instructions to insist that Mrs 
Walkenshaw should be removed to a con- 
vent for a certain term; but her gallant 
absolutely refused to comply with this de- 
mand; and although Mr M’Namara, the 
gentleman who was sent to him, who has 
a natural eloquence, and an excellent un- 
derstanding, urged the most cogent reasons, 
and used all the arts of persuasior to in- 
duce him to part with his mistress, and even 
proceeded so far as to assure him, accord- 
ing to his instructions, that an immediate 
interruption of all correspondence with his 
most powerful friends in England, and in 
short, that the ruin of his interest, which 
was now daily increasing, would be the in- 
fallible consequence of his refusal ; yet he 
continued inflexible, and all M’Namara’s 
intreaties and remonstrances were ineffectu- 
al. M'Namara staid in Paris some days 
beyond the time prescribed him, endea- 
vouring to reason the Prince into a better 
temper ; but finding him obstinately per- 
severe in his first answer he took his leave 
with concern and indignation, saying, as he 
passed out, * what has your family done, Sir, 
thus todraw down the vengeance of Heaven 
on every branch of it through so many 
ages?’ It is worthy of remark, that, in 
all the conferences which M’Namara had 
with the Prince on this occasion, the lat. 


ter declared, that it was not a eam 


* | believe he spoke truth when he de- 
clare. he had no esteem for his northern 
VOL. IV. 
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which attached him to Mrs Walkenshaw, 
and that he could see her removed from 
him without any concern; but “he would 
not receive directions in respect to his pri- 
vate conduct from any man alive. When 
M Namara returned to London, and re- 
ported the Prince’s answer to the gentle. 
men who had employed him, they were 
astonished and confounded. However, 
they soon resolved on the measures which 
they were to pursue for the future, and de- 
termined no longer to serve a man who 
could not be persuaded to serve himself, 
and chose rather to endanger the lives of 
his best and most faitliful friends, than part 
with an harlot. whom, as he often declared, 
he neither loved nor esteemed. tf ever that 
old adage, Quos Jupiter vult perdere, &e. 
could be properly applied to any person, 
whom could it so well fit as the gentleman 
of whom | have been speaking ? for it is 
difficult by any other means to account for 
such a sudden infatuation. He was, in- 
deed, soon afterwards made sensible of his 
misconduct, when it was too late to repair 
it: for trom this era may truly be dated 
the ruin of his cause.” 

There are some other anecdotes and 
reflections concerning royalty, which 
show, that this adherent to the party 
who supported the divine right of 
kings, did not think their personal 
churacters so sacred as their office. 
Charles If. with only two attendants, 
one morning met the Duke of York 
escorted by a party of the guards, and 
upon the Duke’s expressing some sure 
prise at the danger to which his Ma- 
jesty thus exposed himself, ‘‘ No 
kind of danger, James,” said his bro- 
ther, ‘‘ am sure no man in 
land will take away my life, to make 
you king.” There is a dream too 
about Divus Augustus Gondibertus 
cundus, and an epitaph, in which the 
Nil de mortuis is sadly violated. But 
we must not breathe any longer in 
this elevated atmosphere. 

We need not wonder, after this, 
that poets and lords are treated with 
little ceremony. Pope hastened his 
death by high seasoned dishes and 
dram drinkin; ; Swift, it is insinuated, 


mistress, although she has been his com- 
panion for so many years. she had no 
elegance of manners: and as they had both 
contracted an odious habit of drinking, sv 
they exposed themselves very frequently, 
not only to their own family. but to all 
their neighbours. ‘They often quarrelled 
and sometimes fought: they were some of 
these drunken scenes which, probably, occa» 
sioned the report of his madness,” 
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brought on that distemper whichat last 
tot lly deprived him of understanding, 
by his custom of drinking a pint of 
claret after dinner. There are several 
amusing stories of the of the 
rich, and the ignorance of the learned. 
Mirlborough, when he was in the last 
stage of lite, and very infirm, would 
walk from the public rooms in Bath, 
to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, 
to save sixpence in chair hire,—and 
left a million and a half to his enemy’s 
grandson. Sir James Lowther, who 
had about L. 40,000 per annum, and 
wus at a loss whom to appoint his heir, 
after changing a piece of silver at a 
coffee-house, and paying twopence for 
his dish of coffee, was helped into his 
chariot, (for ke was then very lame 
and infirm,) and went home; but 
some time atter returned with a bad 
halfpenny he had got, and demand- 
ed another. A third worthy, who 
left L. 200,000, lost his life to save 
a bottle of wine; and a fourth, the 
author’s own grandfather, cheated an 
oculist out of two-thirds of his fee, 
by falsely pretending that the opera- 
tion had not compictely succeeded, 
‘Then as to learning, “ tor a centur 

and a half we have had only two Hig 


Chancellors who could be called learn-' 


ed men; and in our days the man 
who enjoyed this great office for 
twenty years,'did not learn Latin, as 
T am well assured, until aficr he was 
made Lord Chaneellor.” Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir William Wyndham, and 
Mr Pitt, had none of them much learn- 
ing to boast of, unless it was some litle 
acquaintance with the classics; and 
many of the principal speakers in both 
houses would hove been greatly puz- 
zled with one of Tully's Orations. 


But natural talent makes amends for 
all defects. 


“ It is indeed the peculiar happiness of 
this country, that all who have any share 
in the administration of public affairs are 
fit for all employment. Grace 
ot N. was first Chamberlain, then Secre- 
tary ot State, and is now First Commissioner 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge; ane a’l these high employments he 
hath executed with equal capacity and judg- 
ment, without beingindebted to age or expe- 
rience for the least improvement ; and if he 

becn pleased to accept the Archbishop- 

y. when it was lately va- 

cant, he would have proved himself as great 
an orator in the pulpit as he is in the se- 


Mate, and as able a divine as he is a poli.” 


Jan. 


tician. As often as I hear this nobleman 
named, he puts me in mind of a certain 
Irish baronet, a man of some interest in 
his country, who, when the Duke of Or- 
monde was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Irc:and in the beginning of Queen Anne’s 
reign, desired his Grace to give him a 
bishopric, or a regiment of horse, or to 
make him Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench.” 

But to come down a little lower,— 
the custom of giving money to ser- 
yants is very justly complained of, 
and happily ridiculed. We do not 
know if the passage be of any use 
now, fashions change so much in half 
a century. 


*¢ } remember a Lord Poor, a Roman 
Catholic Peer of Zreland, who lived upon 
a small pension which Q. Anne had grant- 
ed him: he was a man of honour, and 
well esteemed; and had formerly been an 
cficer of some distinction in the service of 
France. The Duke of Ormonde had often 
invited him to dinner, and he as often excus- 
ed himself. At last the Duke kindly ex- 
postulated with him, and would know the 
reason why he so constantly refused to be 
one of his guests.) My Lord Poor then 
honestly contessed, that he could not afford 
it: * but,’ says he, ‘if your Grace will 
pu’ a guinea into my hands as often as you 
are pleased to invite me to dine, | will not 
decline the honour of waiting on you.’ 
This was done; and my Lord was after- 
wards a frequent guest in St James's 
Square.’’—** Upon the whole, if this cus- 
tom, which is certainly a disgrace to our 
country, is to continue in force, I think it 
may at least be practised in a better man- 
ner. Suppose there were written in large 
gold letters over the door of every man of 
rank: * The fees for dining here are three 
half crowns [or ten shiltings] to be paid to 
the porter on entering the house: peers or 
peeresses to pay what more they think pro- 
per.’ By this regulation two inconve- 
niences would be avoided: first, the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing, amongst a great 
number, the quality of the servants. I, 
who am near-sighted, have sometimes giv- 
en the footman what I designed for the 
butler, and the butler has had only the 
footman’s fee: for which the butler treat- 
ed me with no small contempt, until an 
opportunity offered of correcting my error. 
But, secondly, this method would prevent 
the shame which every master of a family 
cannot help feeling whilst he sees his guests 
giving about their shillings and half-crowns 
to his servants. He may then conduct 


them boldly to his door, and take his leave © 


with a yood grace My Lord Taaffe of 
Treiand, a general officer in the Austrian” 
Service, came into Lngland a few years ago 


on account of his private affairs, When 
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his friends, who had dined with him, were 
going away, he always attended them to 
the door; and if they offered any money 
to the servant who opened it, (for he never 
suffered but one servant to appear,) he al- 
Ways prevented them, saying, in his man- 
ner of speaking English, * if you do give, 
give it to me, for it was i that did buy the 
dinner.’ ” 


But we must pass over several anec- 
dotes which we should be glad to 
transcribe, that we may find room for 
one that strikes us as more singular 
than any thing we have read out of 
tales of fiction. In the very native 
soil of humour and eccentricity, the 
story, as it is told by Dr King, with- 
out motive or purpose being ascribed 
to the principal character, is probably 
without a parallel. 

** About the year 1706, I knew one Mr 
Iiowe, a sensible well-natured man, posses- 
sed ot an estate of L.700 or L. 800 per 
annum: he married a young lady of a 
good family in the west of England ; her 
maiden name was Mallet; she was agree- 
able in her person and manners, and prov- 
ed a very good wife. Seven or eight years 
after they had been married, he rose one 
morning very early, and told his wife he 
was obliged to go to the Tower to transact 
some particular business: the same day, 
at noon, his wife received a note from him, 
in which he informed her that he was un- 
der a nevessity of going to Holland, and 
should probably be absent three weeks or a 
month. He was absent from her seven- 
teen years, during which time she neither 
heard from him or of him. The evening 
before he returned, whilst she was at sup- 
per, and with some of her friends and rela- 
tions, particularly one Dr Rose,* a phy- 
sician, who had married her sister, a billet, 
without any name subscribed, was deliver- 
ed to her, in which the writer requested the 
favour of her to give him a meeting the 
next evening in the Bird-cage \\ alk, in St 
James’s Park. When she had read her 
billet, she tossed it to Dr Rose, and laugh- 
ing, * You see, brother,’ said she, ‘ as 
old as I am, I have got a gallant.’ Rose, 
who perused the note with more attention, 
declared it to be Mr Howe’s hand-writing : 
this surprised all the company, and so much 
affected Mrs Howe, that she fainted away ; 
however, she soon recovered, when it wus 
agreed that Dr Rose and his wife, with the 
other gentlemen and ladies who were then 
at supper, should attend Mrs Howe the 
next,evening to the Bird.cage Walk: they 


* «4 was very well acquainted with 
Dr Rose; be was of a French tamily.. 1 
often met him at King’s Coffee-house, near 
Golden-square, and he frequently enter- 
tained me with this remarkable story.” 
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had not been there more than five or six 
minutes, when Mr itowe came to them, 
and after saluting his friends, and embra- 
cing his wife, walked home with her, and 
they lived together in great harmony from 
that time to the day of his death. But the 
most curious part of my tale remains to be 
related. When Howe lett his wife, they 
lived in a house in Jermyn-street, near St 
James's church ; he went no farther than 
to a little street in Westmiuster, where he 
took a room, for which he paid five or cix 
shillings a week, and changing bis name, 
and disguising himself by wearing a biuck 
wig, (for he was a fair man,) he iemained 
in this habitation during the wh« le time of 
his absence. He had had two children by 
his wife when he departed from her, who 
were both living at that time: but they 
both died young in a few years aiter. 
However, during their lives, the second or 
third year after their father disappeared, 
Mrs Howe was obliged to apply for an act 
of parliament to procure a proper settle- 
ment of her husband's estate, and a provi- 
sion for herself out of it during his ab- 
sence, as it was uncertain whether he was 
alive or dead: this act he suffered to be so- 
licited and passed, and enjoyed the plea- 
sure of reading the progress of it in the 
votes, in a little coffee-house near his 
lodging, which he frequented. Mrs 
Howe, after the death of her children, 
thought proper to lessen her family of ser- 
vants, and the expences of her housekeep- 
ing; and therefore removed trom her house 
inJermyn-street to a little house in Brewer- 
sireet, near Golden-square. Just over 
against her lived one Salt, * a corn-chan- 
dler. About ten years after Howe's abdi- 
cation, he contrived to make an acquaint- 
ance with Salt, and was at length in such 
a degree of intimacy with him, that he 
usually dined with Salt once or twice a 
week. Irom the room in which they eat, 
it was not diflicult to look into irs Howe's 
dining-room, where she generally sute and 
received her company ; and Sait, who be- 
lieved Howe to be a bachelor, trequently 
recommended his own wile to him as a 
suitable match. During the last seven 
years of this gentleman's absence, he went 
every Sunday to St James's church. and 
used to sit in “/r Salt’s scat, where he had 
a view of his wife, but could not easily be 
seen by her. Afcer he returned home, hie 
never would confess, even to his most iati- 
mate friends, what was the real cause of 
such a singular conduct: apparcutly tuere 
was none; but whatever it was, ic was 
certainly ashamed to own it."’ 


* knew Salt, whom  oiten met at 
a coffee-house called King’s Co.ive-house, 
near Golde Herelated to “ne ihe 
particulars wiich I have here mentioned, 
and: many others, which have escaped my 


memory. 
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1. Saint Patrick ; a National Tale of 
the Fifth Century. By an Antiquary. 
3 vols. Edinburgh, Constable and 
Co. 1819. 


2. Campbell ; or, the Scottish Proba- 
tioner. A novel. 3 vols. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1st9. 


3. Marriage. A novel. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood, L818. 


4. Coguetry. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co. 1818. 


Tar an important change has ta- 
ken place within these few years in 
the general taste and literature of 
Scotland, is a fact so evident, that it 
would be wasting time to demonstrate 
it. No clearer evidence need, in 
truth, be required than the periodical 
announcements of our booksellers,— 
nor any illustration more pointed than 
the titles of the works which we have 
prefixed to this article, and which, 
moreover, form but one half of the 
novels that have issued from the 
Edinburgh press during the last 
twelvemonths. It might, indeed, be a 
very curious and instructive task to 
trace the causes of this sudden and 
surprising change ;—to inquire how it 
has happened that the grave and me- 
taphysical propensities of our country- 
men have been in great measure su- 
owes by this rage for works of 

ancy,—so that the usual progress of 
the human mind would appear to have 
been in our case reversed, and, after 
being so long distinguished for our 
successful and somewhat exclusive 
cultivation of philosophical studies, 
we have all at once returned to the 
more light and youthful pursuits of 
poetry and romance. The brilliant 
success of one distinguished Author 
has, we know, been sometimes addu- 
cedas the primum mobile, or talis- 
manic mover of this mighty revulsion. 
But, with all our admiration of the 
power and originality of that writer, 
we are inclined to think he has rather 
followed than impelled the pub- 
lic propensity in this direction ; 
though, m saying this, we by no 
means intend to deny that his ge- 
nius has had a most palpable and 
minent influence upon the literature ’ 
of his age, and the taste of his contem- 

poraries, We apprehend, in short, 

that this change must be traced to 

more remote and general causes than 


pro- 


those that, on a superficial survey, ap- 
pear the most obvious. But 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 


we must not venture at present upon 
any such intricate investigations. We 
have placed these novels betore us 
for the purpose merely of giving our 
country readers a slight and cursory 
notice of each, since our limits do not 
perinit us to enter upon any separate 
analysis or reguhur critique of them. 
‘They are worthy, however, of more 
particular attention then we can af- 
ford ; for though none of them can 
lev claim to the higher honours of 
this species of composition, yet they 
have all, in different modes and de 
grees, very considerable merit ; and 
we shall now endeavour to give our 
readers, in a few words, some notion of 
their respective characteristics. 
‘Saint Parnicr” is a tale of ro- 
mance, engrafted upon the legendary 
history of Ireland, at the time of its 
conversion to Christianity ; and the 
plot hinges upon the struggle betwixt 
the new religion and the expiring fa- 
naticism of the Druids. Yet the ce- 
lebrated Irish Apostle is rather the 
nominal than the real hero of the 
story. ‘The heir-apparent to the 
throne of Ireland, and the beautiful 
daughter of the Arch-Druid, are the 
yersonages upon whose fate the chief 
interest depends, Ethne, the fair 
Druidess, is, indeed, the gem of the 
work, and there is undoubtedly some- 
thing very attractive and poetical in 
her appearance and adventures. In 
other respects we do not think the 
narrative extremely well managed, 
nor the interest equally sustained. 
There is a great deal too much of 
marching and counter-marching, and 
plotting and skirmishing, with little 
result. Ihe author himself appears 
too much in jest about it. He gives 
us also too much of low humour, and 
of modern Scotch and Irish brogue, 
(strangely out of place, certainly, in 
the Jifth Century ! )—too much of 
unbecoming buffoonery about church- 
building,—and a great deal too o 
pressive a display of learning. In 
spite, however, of these and other in- 
dications of immature taste and want 
of tact in the author, we have no he- 
Sitation in ranking St Patrick much 
above the level of ordinary novels. 
There is a liveliness of fancy, and, oc~ 
casionally, a poetic exuberance in the 
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description of wild and savage scenery, 
that display both strength ond tertu- 
lity of imagination, and which, if the 
author be a young man, (as we should 
suspect from imternal evidence,) may 
lead to sonisthing much higher than he 
has here given us. ‘The description of 
the Druidical tortress at Clogharnbrec, 
the situation of St Patrick on the jut- 
ting cliffat the Giant’s Causeway, and 
other passages of a like description, ure 
strikingly and powerfully executed, 
Should the author again employ his 
talents in this way, we would earnest- 
ly request from him somewhat more 
of the air and spirit of'serious romance, 
in which, we think, he is qualified to 
excel,—with fewer outrayes against 
the costume and character of ancient 
times,—less of the tone of levity «nd 
burlesque,—and less of politics and po- 
lemics, civil or ecclesiastical. His 
present work proves that he is a man 
of lively fancy and multifurious ree 
search. We hope his next will con- 
vince us that he also possesses an 
improved taste and vigorous judg- 
ment. 

“© CAMPBELL; or, the Scorrisu 
Propationen,” is a work differing in 
almost every characteristic particular 
from the preceding. It has neither 
the same striking beauties nor de- 
tects; and, with the exception of a 
few scattered passages, is remarkably 
free from all offences against good 
taste and right feeling. ‘The style is 
plain and unambitious, and, though 
not unrelieved with humour, its tone 
is, throughout, strikingly earnest and 
serious. Indeed, the general effect is 
rather too impressive, if that can be 
urged as a fault. It is so like the 
tone of reality, that, while reading, we 
can scarcely shake off the conviction 
that itis not a fictitious, but a real 
and living personage who is address- 
ing us. The author displays also a just 
and extensive knowledge of humun 
nature, and has brought out, in this 
tale, a very considerable variety of 
character. He has not, perhaps, al- 
ways managed his dramatis persone 
with perfect address, nor grouped 
them so as to produce the most bril- 
liant display, but this does not appear 
to have been much his object; and 
after all, we are not sure that the ge- 
neral effectot the narrative is not rather 
increased than diminished by this 
simplicity and apparent want of dex- 
terity. ‘The Scottish dialect, which 
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is occusionally introduced, is genuine 
and natural, but sometimes rather 
homely, and too much interlarded with 
provincial barbarisms. ‘lhe senti- 
ments are always liberal and cand d, 
and the moral highly instructive and 
affecting. ‘The work is diversified 
with several pieces of poetry, which, 
though written rather in a diffuse 
style, indicate much gentle and ye 
nuine feeling, and considerable powers 
of fancy. 

Marriace” has been Jonger in 
the hands of the public than any of 
the works now before us, and the pub- 
lic have, we believe, in great measure 
anticipated our opinion. It is evi- 
dently the production of a female 
hand, and of a person also of very 
considersble talent and observation. 
The author's forte lies in the depicting 
of character,—chiefly of female cha- 
racter ; and in this line she certainly 
displays great knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and a very extensive ac~ 
quaintance with life and manners. 
So strong, indeed, is her propensity 
towards portraiture and caricature, 
that she has fairly overloaded her 
book with it, and made a much less 
interesting story than she might have 
done with half her ability. Like the 
two preceding authors, she also gives 
us too much of broad Scotch. ‘This is 
an evil which has sprung from the 
successful use which Humiltom 
and the author of Waverley have 
made of our Dorie dialect; and all 
Scottish novel writers, now-a-days, 
seem to think that a large proportion of 
Scottish jargon isan indispensable re- 
quisite. We conceive they are quite 
wrong, however; and, much as we 
love our native tongue in the mouths 
of our simple and sagacious peasantry, 
and not less in the classical and cha- 
racteristic pages of Burns and Walter 
Seott, we could most heartily wish to 
see it dispensed with almost every 
where else. In truth, it now requires 
a degree of taste and genius to ima- 
nage it properly, which, after these 
admirable writers, we never hope to 
see again,—and its exquisite effect, in 
their hands, renders the mangling of 
it by less skilful and gifted authors 
altogether intolerable.—‘‘ Marriuge, 
however, with all its defects, is well 


deserving of a perusal. 


* Coquetry’” is, ingeneral, better 
written, and, in point of plot, much 
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and exclaimed, what ingenuity, what power, 
strength, and ability! O my friends, said 
King Zoheir, contend no more about such 
a wretch as this !” 

It was, however, at length decided 
by a famous Cadi, that Antar was the 
undoubted and sole property of his 
father Shedad. He continued, ac- 
cordingly, to assist his mother and 
brothers in tending the cattle, roam- 
ing about the wilds and desarts, and 
inuring himself to exercise and danger, 
till he became the admiration and 
dread of the whole tribe. In_ his 
tenth year he slew a wolt which had 
attacked his flock, and brought home 
the head to his mother, * growling 
like an angry lion,” and singing the 
following verses :— 

“Oh thou wolf, eager for death, I 
have left thee wallowing in dust, and spoil- 
ed of life; thou wouldst have the run of m 
flocks, but I have left thee dyed with 
blood—thou wouldst disperse my sheep, 
and thou knowest I am a lion that never 
fears. This is the way I treat thee, thou 
dog of the desert. Hast ever before seen 
battle and wars?" 


Soon after this Antar had a more 
important adventure. Kin  Zoheir’s 
eldest son, Shas, had a slave named 
Daji, a brutal and overbearing bully, 
but who was, nevertheless, a great fa- 
vourite with his master on account of 
his prodigious bodily strength. The 

-insolence of this fellow (as is usual 
with such gentry) was still greater 
than his strength ; and one day when 
the poor men, and widows, and or- 
phans met together, and were driving 
their camels and their flocks to drink, 
Daji came up and stopped them all, 
and took possession of the water for 
his master’s cattle. 

** Just then an old woman belonging to 
the tribe of Abs came up to him, and ac- 
costed him in a suppliant manner, saying, 
Be so good, master Daji, as to let my 
seattle drink; they are all the property 1 
possess, and I live by their milk. Pity 
my flock and cover my nakedness; have 
compassion on me and grant my request, 
and let them drink. But he paid no at- 
tention to her demand, and abused her. 
She was greatly distressed ard shrunk back. 
Then came another old woman and ad- 
dressed him, O master Daji, | am a poor 
weak old woman, as you see; _ tite has 
dealt hardly with me ; it has aimed its ar. 
rows at me; and its daily and nightly 
calamities have destroyed all my men. | 
have lost my children and my husband, 
and since then Ihave been in great dis- 
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tress; these sheep are all I possess; let 
them drink, for I live on the milk they 
produce. Pity my forlorn state; I have 
no one to tend them, therefore grant my 
request, and be so kind as to let them 
drink.” 

Daji, in place of yielding to this 
moving appeal, was inflamed with 
greiter pride and insolence, and only 
rep.icd by striking the poor widow on 
the breast, throwing her down in the 
sand, and abusing her in the most 
shocking manner; and the other 
slaves of his master enjoyed the sport 
and joined in the brutal laugh. When 
Autar, who was also present, observ- 
ed this, “ his Pagan pride played 
through all his limbs, and he could 
not endure the sight.” He ran up to 
D,ji and cursed him, saying, ‘* May 
God destroy your limbs, and all that 
consented to this act.” ‘The bully, 
not accustomed to be thus bearded, 
and swelling with rage, struck Antar 
a blow on the face that nearly knock- 
ed out his eyes ; but, as Antar said to 
the wolf, he had not now the kid but 
the savage lion to deal with. The ar- 
rogant slave was instantly levelled in 
death below the resistless arm of our 
generous champion. 

With all his heroism and strength, 
however, Antar would have been 
hard put to it, in the midst of 
Prince Shas’s two hunired slaves, had 
he not been rescued by the gentle and 
generous Malik, another of the King’s 
sons, who happened to come upou the 
combatants as he was going a-hunt- 
ing. ‘The occasion of the quarrel be- 
ing explained to him, he instantly 
took Antar into his protection, and 
ever afterwards continued his kind 
and constant friend. -Antar had im- 
mediate need for such powerful su 

rt, for the haughty Shas came rush- 
ing to revenge the death of his slave ; 
and a quarrel, almost ending in a com- 
bat, took place on his account between 
the brothers. They were separated 
by the King, who sent back Antar to 
his father, with high approbation of 
his conduct. As our youthful cham- 
retu'ned home, the women col 

ected round him, to inquire what 
had happened ; among them were his 
aunts and his cousin, whose name was 


Thla. 


‘“* Now Ibla was younger than Antar. 
and a merry lass; she was lovely as the 


full moon, and perfectly beautiful and 
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élegant. She frequently joked with Antar, 
and was very familiar with him, as he was 
her servant. As soon as she came up to 
him on that day, O you base-born, she 
eried, why didst thou kill the slave of 
Prince Shas? who can now protect thee 
from him? Indeed, my mistress, he re- 
pied, [ did no more thar he deserved, for 
e mMmsulted a poor woman, he threw her 

down, and made the servants laugh at her. 
Thou has acted most properly, said ‘bla, 
smiling, and we are rejoiced that thou art 
safe, for thou knowest our mothers consider 
thee as their son, and we look on thee as a 
brother, on account of thy services.” 

Like all true heroes, Antar becomes 
a great defender and favourite of the 
ladies ; but, as being a slave, and the 
son of the “ Ethiopian woman,” his 
fortune was yet under a cloud, and he 
was only permitted to associate with 
the Arabian women in the character 
of a servant. Among his other du- 
ties was that of presenting camel's 
milk, every merning and evening, to 
his step-mother Semeah, Shedad’s 
wife, and to his aunts, the wives of 
Shedad’s brothers, Jewad and Malik, 
and to Ibla, the daughter of the lat- 
ter. One day when he entered the 
house of his uncle Malik to perform 
this service, he found his aunt comb- 
ing his cousin [bla’s hair, which fiow- 
ed down her back dark as the shades 
of night. The timid maiden ran a- 
way as soon as Antar had entered and 
seen her, and her sable tresses waved 
to the ground behind her. Antfar, 
struck with her beauty, falls despe- 
rately in love, and, his passion being 
equally hopeless and unconquerable, 
he becomes thoughtful and solitary, 
and pours forth to the desarts his love 
and anxieties in extemporaneous poet- 
ry, of which the following are speci- 
mens, literally translated : 

<< ‘Tat fair maid lets down her ringlets, 
and she is completely hid in ie 
which appears like the dark shades of night, 
Tt is.as if she were the brilliant day; and 
as if the night had enveloped her in ob- 
scurity. It is as if the full moon was 
shining in its splendour, and all the stars 
were concealed by its lustre. Her charms be- 
witch all around her, and all are anxious 
their services; they live in her 

uties and loveliness, and they are im- 
bued with sweetness from, her perfections, 
and receive new spirit from her, graces. 

vile me not for my loye of her, for | am 

i _for her, and live but as the vie: 
tim of my love,, { will conceal my affection 
till see chat I am 
y fortunate one day to serve her. ” 
VOL. IV, 
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__* The lovely virgin has struck my heart 

with the arrow of a ylance, for which there 
is no Cure. Sometimes she wishes for a 
feast in the sand-hills, like a fawn whose 
eyes are full of magic. My disease preys 
on me, itis in my entrails. I conceal it, 
but its very concealment discloses it She 
moves; I should say it was the branch of 
the Tamarisk that waves its branches to 
the soutiern breeze. She approaches, I 
shouli say it was the frightened fawn 
when a calamity alarmy it in the waste. 
She walks away—I should say her face 
was truly the sun when its lustre dazzles 
the beholders. She gazes—I should say 
it was the full moon of the night when 
Orion girds it with its stars. She smiles, 
and the pearls of her teeth sparkle, in which 
there is the cure tor the sickness of lovers. 
She prostrates herself in reverence towards 
her God; and the greatest of men bow 
down to her beauties. O Ibla! when I 
most despair, love for thee and all its weak- 
nesses are my only hope. Should fortune 
or my father assist me, I will requite my- 
self for its vicissitudes by my fearless 
spirit.” 

** When the breezes blow from Mount 
Saadi, their treshness calms the fire of my 
love and transports. Let my tribe remem- 
ber I have preserved their faith; but they 
feel not my worth, and preserve not their 
engagements with me. Were there not a 
maid settled in the tents, why should [ pre- 
fer their society to absence ? Slimly made 
is she, and the magic influence of her eye 
preserves the bones of a corpse from enter- 
ing the tomb. The sun as it sets, turns 
towards her, and says, Darkness obscures 
the land, do thou rise in my absence ; and 
the brilliant moon calls out to her, Come 
forth, for thy face is like me when I am 
at the full, and in all my glory! The Ta- 
marisk trees complain of her in ps morn and 
the eve, and say, Away thou, waning beau- 
ty, thou form of the laurel ! She turns 
away abashed and throws aside her veil, 
and the roses are scattered from her soft 
fresh cheeks. She draws her sword from 
the glances of her eye-lashes, sharp and 
penetrating as the blade of her forefathers, 
and with it her eyes commit murder, though 
it be sheathed: is it not surprising that a 
sheathed sword should be so sharp against 
its victims ! Graceful is every limb, slender 
her waist, love-beaming are her glances, 
waving is her form. ‘The damsel passes 
the night with musk under her veil, and its 

neé is increased by, the still fresher 
essence of her breath. The lustre of day 
pn from her forehead, and by the dar 

of her curling ringlets, night itself 
is driven away, When slic smiles, be- 
tween her teeth isa moisture composed of 
wine, of rain, and of honey. Her throat 
complains of .the darkness“ of her neck. 
laces. Alas! alas! the effects of that 
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ever, O daughter of Malik, ever bless me 
with thy embrace, that would cure my 


heart of the sorrows of love ? If my eye could ~ 


see her baggage camels, and her family, I 
would rub my cheeks on the hoofs of her 
camels. I will kiss the earth where thou 
art ; mayhap the fire of my love and extacy 
may be quenched. Shall thou and | ever 
meet as formerly on Mount Saadi ? or will 
the messenger come from thee to announce 
thy meeting, or will he relate that thou art 
in the land of Nejd ? Shall we meet in the 
land of Shureba and Hima, and shall we 
live in joy and in happiness? I am the 
well known Antar, the chief of his tribe, 
and I shall die: ‘but when ? am gone, 
history shall tell of me.” 


Matters goon for some time in this 
way. Antar’s love animates him to 
the most heroic achievements, which 
only tend to accumulate upon his 
head the envy and hatred of his own 
relations, and of all the other chiets, 
except the king, and the generous 
Prince Malik. He is traduced by a 
slave, and bound and beaten by his 
father ; he breaks his bonds, kills the 
sl ve, and flies once more to his royal 
protector. His uncles at length pre- 
vail upon his father to consent to have 
him destroyed ; and they proceed to 
the pastures to lie in wait to slay him. 
While thus engaged, they observe 
Autar galloping about, repeating love 
verses, and challenging the wild beasts 
to the combat. A monstrous lion 
comes forth, the flocks fly on every 
side at his frightful roarings ; but 
Antar exulting, advances to meet him, 
w thout his sword, “ and as he rush- 
ed towards him, he addressed him in 
verse.” He dispatches the lion as he did 
the dog, when an infant, by tearing his 
jaws asunder ; cuts off his head, and 
having placed it below his own as a 
pillow, he falls asleep under a shady 
®-e. Shedad and his brothers, hav- 
ing witnessed this transaction, were 
territied and astonished. They put 
off their purpose of attacking him, and 
returned home to concert other mea- 
sures to get rid of him. 

Soon after this all the warriors of 
the tribe were called to attend King 
Zoheir in an expedition. The women 
in their absence were amusing them= 
selves with a festival, and the young 
maidens were jocundly dancing on 
the banks of a lake, when suddenly a 
cloud of dust in the plain, 
dad a troop of seventy horsemen of the 
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hostile tribe of Cahtan rushed upon 
them, the slaves, and car- 
ried off the women captive. Our 
champion being at hand, pursued, 
though unarmed and on foot, the 
horseman who had carried off his be- 
loved Ibla, came up with him, tore 
him from his saddle, and seizing his 
horse and arms, attacked and slew 
twenty-five of the robbers, and discom- 
fited their companions. After this feat 
he became the idol of the women, and 
began also to be regarded in a differ- 
ent light by his father Shedad ; while, 
on the other hand, the hatred of 
Prince Shas and his other enemies 
daily increased. 

It would, however, far exceed our 
limits to continue to the end this 
detailed abstract of Antar’s adventures. 
What we have given will convey to 
our readers some idea of the style and 
character of this curious work. The 
story appears to he managed with a 
good deal of address, and the progress 
and interest of the tale proceed toge- 
ther without interruption. Allowance 
must, of course, be made for some 
barbarity and extravagance. Antar’s 
war songs please us much less than his 
love verses. ‘The latter are impassion- 
ed, yet delicate and tender, and re- 

lete with imagery and pathos; the 
ormer, though often energetic, are, 
on the whole, rather monotonous, and 
not unfrequently tinged with too 
high a spice of foaming gasconade. 
The following isa favourable speci- 
men : 


** I lust after the blows of the cleaving 
scimitars, and I idolize the thrusts of the 
well made spears. I long for the cups of 
death, when they are pure, and they circle 
round the heads of the illustrious brave. 
It is the blow and the thrust when the 
horses stumble among the death-bearing 
lances, and the armies are in confusion, 
that please me under the shades of the dust, 
like the wings of darkness, as the coursers 
storm over the earth, the barbs of the 
lances plunge into obscurity, and start 
from it like the sparkling stars. Faul- 
chions gleam in it in every direction, like 
the es of lightning in the darkness of 
night. O by thy life, honour, and glory 
and eminence, and the accomplishment of 
hopes, and exaltation of fame are for him 

+ Where alone. in the height lory, are 
highest honours. Let hin throat 
among the warriors and the chiefs with a 
heart unmoved in the fall of sword blews. 
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Let him brandish furiously his sabre and 
spear in the boldness of his spirit, un- 
daunted at calamities. Let him do justice 
to the lance of Cahtan in the contest, and 
let him stretch forth proudly his shoulders 
with the edge of the scimitar. Otherwise 
let him Iead a contemptible life in igno- 
miny, and when he dies, his friends will 
mot mourn over him. The beauteous vir- 
gins will not weep in anguish for any but 
the horsemen noble in the hour of trial. 
T am the hero well known in the field of 
battle, and I am the eager knight among 
my relations. I am the assaulting lion, 
and the hero who defends their dwellings 
and habitations.” 


We must now, however, carry the 
reader rapidly forward to the close of the 
volume, deferring our farther remarks 
on the general character of the work, 
till the rest of it appear in an English 
dress. Suffice it to say, that our 
champion’s heroic deeds gradually lead 
him to distinction. He gains posses- 
sion of the finest steed in Arabia, and 
a magic sword forged from a thunder- 
bolt. He is at length recognized by 
the nobles as an Arab knight, accom- 
pene the king in his wars, and de- 

ivers his countrymen by his prowess 
from many imminent dangers. He 
also completely gains the heart of the 
beaut«ous Ibla, but meets with a dan- 
gerous rival in the person of one Ame- 
rah, a sort of Bedowin Dundy, whom, 
for the sake of his species in our own 
times, we must not altogether over- 
look. ‘‘ He was one of the nobles, 
but a great coxcomb, very particular 
in his dress, fond of perfumes, and 
always kecping company with the 
women and young girls.” Hearing of 
the surpassing charms of the fair Ibla, 
he sent a female slave to visit her, and 
to bring him a report if she was wor- 
thy of Ae fame. ‘The response was, 
that her beauty surpassed all the 
charms that had ever been bestowed 
by heaven on the fairest of the daugh- 
ters of kings. ‘ At this his heart flut- 
tered, he was agitated, he instantly 
leaped up, and put on his best clothes, 
eo a pertumed himself all over, and 
Jet his hair float down his shoulders, 
and mounted a white faced horse, and 
set out for the habitations of the tribe 
of Carad.” On the way he meets the 
lady’s father and_ brother, concludes 
the bargain with them, and all is set- 
tled but the ceremony of giving the 
dower, which would for ever deprive 
Anta¥ of his adored Ibla. Antar, how- 
ever, soon hears of these proceedings, 
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encounters the poor perfumed beau, 
** dashed him to the ground, and al- 
most smashed his bones.” The ter 
ror of Amarah, and the rage of An- 
tar’s uncles, were unbounded, but the 
favour of the king and Prince Malik, 
and the extraordinary services per- 
formed by our hero, obliged them to 
disguise, in some degree, their resent- 
ment, and even at length to consent 
to the union of the lovers. But the 
treacherous father of Ibla, in giving 
his consent, obtuined a promise trom 
Antar to present him, before the nup- 
tials, with a thousand Assafeer came's, 
—trusting that he would be destroy. d 
in the attempt to seize them, as these 
camels could no where be found ex- 
cept in the possession of King Mon- 
zar, the Arubian licutenant ot Cios- 
roe Nushirvan, king of Persia. 

Antar sets out on this expedition, 
accompinied only by his matern:1 
brother Shiboob ; finds the cameis, 
and is driving them off, when he is 
encountered by the troops of Monzar, 
whom he fiercely engages with his 
single arm, and had almost routed, 
though iwe/ve thousand in number, 
when his famous charger Abjer stum- 
bles, and throws him to the groun?’, 
and he is for the first time taken pr- 
soner. ‘Their chief is filled with ad- 
miration of his bravery and his elo- 
quence ; he is unbound to encounter 
unarmed a lion, which he destroys ; 
and atterwards he assists Monzar to 
repulse his enemies, and gains such 
renown, that he is sent for to fight 
a Christian knight, who had- che’- 
lenged and slain, one after anoth °, 
ail the Pagan champions at the court 
oi Persia. He succeeds in this as in 
his fermer enterprizes, is loaded with 
honours and presents by Chosroe, and 
invited to take up his residence at his 
court. But Antar’s heart remains un- 
corrupted amid all the splendid luxury 
of Persia. He languishes for the tents 
of Kedar,— obtains from Monzar the 
Assateer camels, and is about to return 
home, when the volume closes; and 
the Editor informs us that “ The 
Continuation of this History has not 
yet been received in England.” 

Here we must also for the pre- 
sent close ; but with the hope of being 
soon enabled, by the Editor, to resume 
our account of this ‘‘ Wild and Won- 
drous Tale ;” of whose rich and origi- 
nal beauties the specimens now given 
can convey but a very faint and im- 
perfect idea. 
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6s Original Poetry. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ARABIAN SONG. 


THE sun descends; his crimson rays» 
Are burning on our snowy tent, 
He brings me now unhappy days, 
For hope with Hassan went, 
And fancy ever roams to seek : 
O’er plain, and mount, my wandering 
Sheik. 
I saw him on that fatal morn, 
I watched the tear within his eye, 
As on his war-horse proudly borne, 
He dashed in beauty by ; 
And, ere the path began to wind, 
He lingered, and he loeked behind. 


Since then, returning moons have thrice 
Reflected in the wave appeared ; 

Since then I have not heard his voice 5 
When shall his voice be heard ! 

More grateful than the tones of Spring, 

When all her birds are on the wing. 


Lo! yonder, far across the plain, 
With dusky heads the grove of dates— 
1 stray. when twilight comes—in vain ! 
No fiassan there awaits ; 
No feelings tremble in my heart, 
The bliss to meet, the pangs to part. 


silent all—a desart land— 

Beside the tount, where we have stood, 
With patient eye, the camels stand, 

And ruminate their food ; 
Yea! even the shade of sorrow lowers 
Upon the lovely lotus flowers. 


Methinks, I see my wanderer now, 
On lonely plain horizon-bound, 
Beside his tent, with thoughtful brow, 
" And nothing round and round, 
To warm his heart, or cheer his eye, 
Except the meeting earth and sky. 


Or more disastrous shall I guess 
The colour of my Hassan’s lot— 
*Mid pillars of the wilderness 
Revolving, dun and hot; 
Ah! not illumined, like the flame 
That forth with Moussa’s people came ! 


I see not thee—I hear not thee— 
But Alla heeds, and Alla hears ! 
I yield my heart to his decree, 
And quench my growing fears ; 
For ah! my soul could never seek 
Aught save thyself, my wandering Sheik. 


CHANSONETTE. 


S1nG me the song she loved so well : 
Its wild and melancholy measure 
Recalls the torm of Rosabel, 


And gives the hour its wonted pleasure. 


Bid her own music from afar 
Restore that spirit to my sight, 
Who was my bosom’s guiding star, 
Who is my vision of the night. 
@h! welcome floats that image by, 
A sunbeam darker thoughts between, 
Dear, as the drop from the fairy’s eye ~ 
To the drooping flower it falls within. 
Nay, cease the strain: it thrilling brings 
A painful, empty vision, only, 
That comes like Hope, and mocking clings 
Around the heart, yet leaves it lonely. 
But soon returning, like the Dove, 
' Will Peace resume her gentle reign ; 
When, with their whisperings of love, 
Our glances meet and mix again. 


Cc. 
FRAGMENT. 
THE midnight winds are forth—with high 


career, 

Urging their cloudy chariots rapidly, 

As if they rushed to war, or fied in fear, 
Along the azure champaign of the sky : 
The Heavens are all in motion, and the 

eye 

Beholds ai wohted visions of its search, 
Moon, star, and cloud—all hurrying si- 

lently 

Away, as if upon their final march,— 

As if the Angel’s trump had pealed along 

that arch. 


When thus the hand of mighty seraphim, 
This pictured yolume from our sight 
sha}] roll, 
Unfolding to all eyes the face of Him 
Who sits enthroned behind it,—O m 
soul ! 
How shalt thou bear to see in funeral 
stole 
Nature distracted, in convulsions lie 
On Sonia pyre; and, at his destined 


Time som aud weary, lay him down te 


s1e 
On the paternal breast of hoar Eiernity ! 
C. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM CXXXVII. 


Arar by Babel’s alien stream, 

We captive Hebrews doleful sate, 
eeping in memory’s vivid 

O’er ruin’d Judah’s cruel fate. 
Our long-forsaken harps unstrung, 
~ silent on the willows hung ; 

© more their holy raptures glow. 

Unsuited to our country’s whe 
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Yet there they mock our mute despair ; 
a Our ruthless foes insulting cry, 

Again your sleeping harps: prepare, 


The hopes that excited have perished ; and 
truth 


Laments o’er the wrecks they are leav- 4 
Let Hebrew hymns re-echo high.” ing behind. 
By holy Salem’s ruin’d towers, midnight; and wide o’er the regions 
By loity Zion’s ravag’d bowers, of riot 
ae How can we sing,—how can we play,— Are spread, deep in silence, the wings of 4 
a From Judah’s mountains far awav ! repose ; te 
e O, holy land of mighty sires, ‘ And man, soothed from revel, and Julled ae 
* ~—s Thy joy, thy grief, be ever mine! into quiet, y ey 


Though sunk beneath avenging fires, 


Forgets in his slumber the weight of his 


‘Thy castled towers and fane divine, woes. 
a Perish my cunning art of song, How gloomy and dim is the scowl of the 
And death's dark slumber chain my heaven, 
‘3 tongue, Whose azure the clouds with their dark- 
ro Ere faithless to my infant love, Ness invest ; 
thee my thoughts one moment Not astar thie shadowy concave is given, 


While in the dust we sadly weep 
O’er Babel’s hate, o’er Judah's woes, 
Thou Sword of Vengeance, cease to sleep! 
Wave all thy terrors o’er her foes. 
And oh! upon that fatal day, 
When Salem’s glory fell a prey, 
Remember Edom’s savage joy,— 
Remember how she cried * Destroy !” 


E’en now, proud foe! Jehovah's wrath 

O’ershades thy glory with dismay ; 

Lo, sounding on their distant path, 

The Avenger’s wheels rush to their prey ! 
Bless’d be the hour! thrice bless’d the 

arm, 

That shakes thy turrets with alarm ! 
And bids destruction’s tiger brood 
Bedew thy streets with infant blood ! 


SCNNET TOA LADY... 


I mAVE seen thy blue eyes leave me, as ac 
“night 
Somie traveller sees, in forests dark and 
blind, 
His lamp blown out by the invidious 
wind, 
When most he needed its conducting light. 
Yet, though thou stealest from my mortal 
What most it loves to look on,—from my 
mind 
Thou canst not steal that picture left 
‘behind, 
Which makes my bosom half forget thy 
flight. 
*Tis joy to think upon thee, and to wear 
Thy image in the heart; a fruitful glow 
Dwells round it of sweet thoughts and 
fancies fair, 
Thuis in some thorny grove, where’er we 
“know 


A crystal spring, the yellow primrose there, 


Cowslip, or lilies on its margin Blow. |” 


STANZAS AT MIDNIGHT. 


"Tis bight, and in darkness: the visions of 
ou 


Flit solemn and slow in the eye of the 
mind: 


To omen a something like hope to thé 
breast. 
Hark ! how the lone night-wind uptosses 
the forest ! 
A downcast regret thro’ the mind slow- 
ly steals ; 
But, ah! ‘tis the tempests of Fortune 
that sorest 
The desolate heart in its loneliness feels. 


Where, where are the spirits in whom was 
my trust 3 
Whose bosoms with watual affection did 
burn ? 
Alas ! they have gone to their homes in 
the dust ; 
The grass rustles drearily over their urn ¢ 
While I, in a populous solitude, languish 
"Mid toes who beset me, and friends 
who are cold : 
Yes,—the pilgrim of earth oft has felt in 
his anguish, 
That the heart may be widowed before 
it be old! | 
Affection can soothe but its votaries an hour, 
Doomed soon in the flames that it raised 
to depart ; 
And oh‘ disappointment has poison and 
To ruffle and fret the most patient of heart ! 
How oft, *neath the dark-pointed arrows of 
malice, 
Hath merit been destined to bear and to 
bleed ; 
And they who of pleasure have emptied 
Can tell that the dregs are full bitter in- 
“deed ! 


Let the storms of adversity lower, ’tisin vain, 
Though friends should forsake me, and 
‘foes should condemn; _ 
These may kindle the breasts of the weak 
Chey oaly can teach resignation to mine: — 
For far o'er the regions of doubt and of 
dee 
The spirit beholds a less perishing span ; 
And bright through the tempest the rain- 
| is streaming, 
e sign of forgiveness from Maker te 
Man ! M. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposal by the Council, Approved of by a 
General Meeting of the Caledonian Hore 
ticultural Society, held 8th December 
1818, for Establishing, by Subscription 
among the Members of the Society, and 
Others, an Experimental und Botanical 
Garden, under the Titie of the Epin- 
BURGH HORTICULTURAL AND Bo- 
TANICAL INSTITUTION. 


THE want of an extensive garden, in 
which the study ot botany, as applicable 
to the purposes of rural economy, might 
be prosecuted by those who cannot attend 
the lectures of the professor in the univer- 
sity, has long been felt. But now, when 
vegetable physiology, and its application to 
horticulture, and to the treatment of woods 
and plantations, has rapidly advanced, it 
has become of importance that this society 
should take the lead in forming an institu- 
tion, without which its efforts for improv- 
ing that art, the name of which it bears, 
certainly cannot have their full effect. Al- 
though, therefore, the propriety of the Ca- 
ledonian Horticultural Society patronizing 
and sharing in the proposed establishment 
cannot be questioned, yet it appears most 
advisable that, as a body, it should be con- 
nected with it, only as holding shares in 
an heritable property, sufficient to entitle 
it to have a certain proportion ot the gar- 
den allotted for experiments most imme- 
diately connected with its proper objects ; 
and leaving it in the power ot the society, 
as well as of individual proprietors, to sell 
or transfer their shares at pleasure. 

1.—Ol jects of the Inotitution. 

1. The collection of curious and rare 
exotic plants, such as are not commonly 
met with in the green-houses of nursery- 
men. 

2. The collection of ornamental and rare 


plants, natives of Britain. 


3. The collection of ornamental, rare, 
and useful exotic plants that have been na- 
turalized in Britain, or which may be na- 
turalized in this country. 

Such plants to be propagated as exten- 
sively as possible, and their seeds to be 

served, for the purpose of being distri- 

uted among the subscribers, according to 

such rules as may be afterwards agreed up- 
on. 


4. Two acres to be set apart for the pur- 
pose of experiments in horticulture and ve- 
getable physiology, and for attempts to na- 
a exotics ; =. which none but sub- 
seribers (accom the chief . 
er) can be 
5. The rest of the garden to be devoted 


to the culture of such new or foreign sorté 
of culinary vegetables, fruit, and forest 
trees, as may be recommended for trial ; 
seeds, grafts, or plants of which, if found 
worthy of cultivation, to be distributed a- 
mong the subscribers. ‘ 

In this part of the garden experiments 
will be made with a view of raising varic- 
ties from seed, in order to procure fruits 
that may be better adapted to the climate 
of Scotland. 


II.— Property. 
The property of the garden to be held in 
shares of L. 20 each; and it is proposed 


that the society shall immediately subscribe 
for twenty-five shares; exclusive of the 
subscriptions of individual members. 

The number of shares to be limited to 
500; and no individual to be allowed to 
hold a greater number than two, on the 
first subscription, although, afterwards, 
shares may be purchased or acquired to any 
amount. 

As soon as 250 shares, exclusive of those 
taken by the society, are subscribed for, 
application to be made for a royal charter ; 
and, as soon as that is obtained, measures 
to be taken tor the purchase of ground. 

Subscribers to be furnished with tickets, 
which will admit them, and friends accom- 
panying them; and with transferable tic- 
kets for the use of their families. 

An interim committee to be appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and to prepare a set 
of regulations, to be submitted to a meet- 
ing to be called as soon as 250 subscriptions 
shall have been obtained, preparatory to 
the application for a charter. 

As every plant in the garden, of every 
description, will have its name attached to 
it, and its time of flowering and ripening 
its seed or fruit in the garden, together 
with its various properties und qualities, 
carefully recorded, this establishment will 
form the means both of instruction and re- 
creation, while it will largely contribute to 
improve tbe art of horticulture in all its 
branches. 

It is proposed to have a complete range 
of houses, viz. stoves, green-house, vinery, 
peach-house, and a house tor experiments. 
Also a sufficient number of hot-bed frames, 
and hand-glasses ; together with every ar- 
ticle necessary for carrying on the esta- 
blishment in a style creditable to the capi-« 
tal of Scotland. 

If it shall afterwards be deemed advisa- 
ble to increase the number of shares, the 
addition will in the first place be put in 
the power of subscribers who may wish te 
take them. on 
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The superfluous produce of the garden, 
in fruit-trees, grafts, flowers, &c. to be 
sold, in order to assist in defraying the an- 
nual expences. 

The garden to be within two miles of 
Edinburgh, or as near as possible, without 


the risk of being injured by smoke. 


The botanic garden at Glasgow has re- 
ceived a royal charter, and is now desig- 
nated ** The Royal Botanic Institution of 
Glasgow.” It is the first institution of the 
kind in Scotland so honoured, and it seems 
likely soon to prove its scientific progress 
deserving of the title, as hardly a ship now 
arrives in the Clyde from foreign parts 
without bearing rare seeds or plants for 
the establishment. 

Literary Premium.—A gentleman of 
this city has received, from a friend in Lon- 
don, a letter in the following terms :— 

** Dear sir,—Inclosed you will find a 
bill for L. 50, to be divided into three 
sums of L. 25, L. 15, and L. 10, as prizes 
for the best lines, in verse or prose, on the 
subject of Sir William Wallace's inviting 
Bruce to the Scottish throne; which I 
could wish to be so expressed, as not to 
give offence to our brethren south of the 
Tweed. 

** Perhaps there could be introduced in- 
to the composition, the propriety of erect- 
ing a tower or monument to the memory 
of Wallace, on Arthur Seat, or Salisbury 
Craigs. If such an object could be ac- 
complished, I would leave L. 1000 by my 
will to assist it. 

** My name need not be mentioned ; on- 
ly say a native of Edinburgh, and a mem- 
ber of the Highland Society of Lendon, 
who left his native place at twelve years of 
age. The rest I leave to your better judg- 
ment, and remain,” Ac. 

We have been requested to intimate, 
that candidates for these prizes may send 
their compositions ( postage paid ) to Messrs 
Manners and Miller, Edinburgh, before 
the Ist May 1819, when the prizes will be 
awarded. 

Our celebrated countryman, Wilkie, is 
engaged, we understand, in painting for 
the Prince Regent, as a companion to his 
Blind-man’s- Buff, a picture descriptive of 
a Scotch Penny Wedding. The subject 
is replete with characters and incidents 
suited to the style of the artist, and we 
doubt not but he will produce a picture 
upon it which may be ranked as his Chef 
d'euvre. For a lively and graphic account 
of this festivity, taken from real life, see 
our number for November 1818. 

Deaths in Paris during 1817.—The 
following tables are so curious and so in. 
stiuctive, that we have copied 
annual re published in the J 
ste 
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Deaths in 1817 - - 21,386 
1816 - 19,805 


Excess in 1817 - - - 1,581 
These deaths consist of 13,555 who died 

in their own houses, viz. : 

Males - - - 6,599 

Females - - - 6,986 '%555 
The remainder consist of 276 dead bo- 

dies deposited in the Morgue, and 7,827 

who died in the hospitals, viz. : 

Males - - - 3,898 

Females 9,929 7,827 
The number of persons who died of the 

small-pox in 1817 was 488, viz. : 

Males - “ - 250 

Females - - 236 

The number in 1816 was - 150 


Excess in 1817 - 336 

The 276 dead bodies deposited at the 
Morgue in 1817, consisted of 
Males - 205 ong 
Females - - 15°" 
The number of drowned in 1816 was 278 
And that of suicides - - 138 
Suicides in 1817 

If we admit that at least one half of the 
drowned persons underwent a voluntary 
death, the number of suicides in 1817 will 
amount to 335, or to more than six every 
week. 

In 1808, 1809, 1810, the annual num- 
ber of suicides was from 50 to 55. This 
number has increased progressively since 
1812. 

Saffron supposed to prevent Seca Sick- 
ness.—M. Cadet, who spent part of the 
summer of 1817 in London, mentions, that 
when he crossed the channel from Calais to 
Dover, he observed an English gentleman 
with a bag of saffron suspended over his 
stomach. On inquiring the reason, he 
was told by the gentleman that it was a 
practice which he always followed when 
crossing the channel, because it preserved 
him from sea sickness. The remedy was 
found out, he said, in the tollowing way: 
A small merchant, who had occasion to 
make frequent voyages, was always tor- 
mented with sea sickness when on ship- 
board. One day he embarked, after pur- 
chasing a pound of saffron, which he put 
under his shirt in order to avoid pay- 
ing duty for it. He escaped without ex- 
periencing any sea sickness, though the 
sea was rough. Ascribing this lucky es- 
cape to the saffron, he communicated his 
discovery to several of his friends, who 
made repeated trials of the remedy, and al- 
ways with success. 

’ The above passage is translated from the 
Journ. de Pharm. July 1817, p. 335, though 
we are far from implicitly believing that 
saffron is likely to cure this hitherto incu- 
rable malady; but that the alleged cure 
may be generally known, and that its ef- 
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ficacy may be tried by those who have oc- 


casion for the remedy. 

New Yellow Dyr.—A chemist in Co- 

nhagen is said to have discovered a new 
brilliant yellow dye, which possesses a great 
deal of permanence. He cuts off the top 
of the common potatoe plant while in blos- 
som. and bruises it in order to extract the 
juice. Cotton, or woollen cloth, steeped in 
this juice for 48 hours, acquires a fine, s0- 
lid, durable, yellow colour. If the cloth 
be now put into the blue vat, a very fine 
green colour is obtained, which is not lia- 
ble to fade. See the Journal of Toulouse, 
called “* Ami du Roi,” No. 82. 

Sea Snake of America.—Extracted from 


a letter from T. Say, Esq. of Philadelphia, 


to Dr Leach: 

“ I have to regret that many of the 
scientific journals of Europe have taken 
serious notice of the absurd story which has 
originated to the eastward about the sea 
serpent ; a story attributed here to a de- 
fective observation, connected with an ex- 
traordinary degree of fear. You have pro- 
bably been informed that Captain Rich has 
explained the whole business ; he fitted out 
an expedition purposely to take this levia- 
than; he was successful in fastening his 
harpoon in what was acknowledged by all 
his crew to be the veritable sea serpent, 
(and which several of them had previously 
seen and made oath to ;) but when drawn 
from the water, and full within the sphere 
of their vision, it proved to their perfect 
conviction that the sea serpent, which fear 
had loomed to the gigantic length of 100 


feet, was no other than a harmless Tunny, 


(Schoiuber Thynnus,) nine or ten feet long, 
Thus natural history is probably indebted 
to Captain Rich for keeping from its pages 
an acconnt of a second Kraken; and a 
miemorable instance is added to the cata- 
logue of credulity already pregnant with 
warning to naturalists.” 

A magnificent collection of antiques, be- 
longing to M. Lidman, a native of Swe- 
den, was destroyed by the late fire at Con- 
stantinople. In 1816, this collection was 
packed up in eleven great chests, only one 
of which, containing an Egyptian mummy, 
has been saved from the general destruc- 
tion. About eight hundred volumes, be- 
ing a collection of several classic authors, 
in the ancient and modern languages, to- 

ether with a considerable number of Cop- 
tic and Arabian manuscripts, which M. 
Lidman had obtained in course of his tra- 
vels in the East, were likewise lost. M. 
Lidman has now arrived at Constantinople 
from Messina ; and instead of finding his 
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[Jan. 
treasures in safety, he has to deplore their 
irreparable loss. 

ourney to St Petersburgh, by the Abbé 
George'—The Abbé Georgel, who was 
formerly grand vicar of the celebrated Car- 
dinal de Rohan, was implicated,in the af- 
fair of the diamond necklace. He is well 
known by his Memoirs, which Bonaparte 
suppressed, but which have been lately 
published. During his emigration in Swit- 
zerland, the Abbé Georgel was invited, by 
the Knights of Malta, to accompany the 
German deputation of that order to St Pe- 
tersburgh in 1789 and [800. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned the narrative of the 
journey, which forms a supplement to the 
memoirs of the Abbe. The work contains 
some interesting anecdotes respecting Paul 
I and Rostopchin, who is not represented 
in a very favourable light To his influ- 
ence M. Georgel attributes the change 
which took place in the policy of Paul 
1. when he made peace with Bonaparte. 
However, this same Rostopchin, 12 years 
after, proved himself the most determin- 
ed enemy ofthe despot. The energy which 
he displayed as governor of Moscow, on 
the invasion of the French, is well known. | 

Ata late sitting of the Academy ot Sciences 
of Paris, three foreign correspondents were 
elected, viz. Mr Brisbane, in Scotland, for 
the division of astronomy, in place of M. 
Ferer, deceased ; Mr Smith, for the divi- 
sion of botany, in place of M. Swartz, de- 
ceased ; and M. Kunth, for the same divi- 
sion, in place of the Baron Picot Lapey- 
rouse, likewise deceased. 

Mr Ackermann has published a detailed 
account of his valuable patent moveable 
axle for four-wheel carriages. its best 
eulogium is that given by the Commission- 
ers of Munich, stating,— 

1. It is possible to turn with it in a 
very confined space, without danger of up- 
setting. 

2. Vast space is gained for luggage. 

3. The carriage may be made much 
shorter than usual. 

4. Owing to this circumstance, as well 
as to the height of the fore-wheels, the 
draught is greatly diminished. 


A manuscript, in the hand-writing 


Tasso, has been purchased in Paris for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. It consists of a+ 
bout fifty pages, containing pieces of poe- 
try addressed to the great lords of his time, 
eminent writers, cardinals, ladies, and 
friends of the illustrious poet. From the 
number of erasures, it appears that this 
great poet was very familiar with the * art. 
of blotting.” 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr MonTGoMERy is preparing a new 
volume tor the press, under the title of 
Greenland, and other Poems. 

Mr Haziitt’s Lectures on the Comic 
Genius and Writers of Great Britain, now 
delivering at the Surrey Institution, will 
be published in a few days. 

The third volume of Archdeacon Coxe’s 
Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough 
will appear this month. 

An account is nearly ready of a Journey 
from Moscow to Constantinople, in the 
years 1817-18, by Wm. Macmichael, 
M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr Radeliffe’s tra. 
—w fellows, from the university of Ox- 
ford. 

A work of Biblical Criticism on the 
Books of the Old Testament, and transla- 
tions of sacred songs, with notes critical 
and explanatory. By Samuel Horsley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. late Bishop of St 
Asaph, is in the press. 

The Annals of Coinage of the United 
Kingdom, from the earliest record to the 
present time, by the Reverend Roger 
Ruding, has been delayed, in consequence 
of the accession of much additional and 
valuable information ; it will, however, be 
published in the month of February, and 
be comprised in five octavo volumes, and a 
quarto of plates, bringing the engraved se- 
ries down to the recent issue of sovereigns 
and crown pieces. 

The fourth volume is nearly ready for 
publication of the Personal Narratives of 
M. D. Humboldt’s Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions ef the New Continent, 
during the years 1799 and 1804 ; translat- 
ed by Miss Williams, at Paris. 

An interesting work is preparing for the 
press, and in great forwardness, entitled, A 
Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies of 
Ireland ; to comprise succinct and impar- 
tial sketches of the lives and characters of 
eminent natives of Ireland, of every rank 
and station, at any time celebrated, in their 
own or other countries, for their genius, 
talents, or public virtues, in the various 
departments of arms, politics, literature, 
sciences, and arts. 

Mr Teissier has in the press, a Narra- 
tive of the Operations of the Royalist Ar- 
mies in the Interior of France, in 1815; 
translated from the Panache Henri 
IV. ow les Phalanges Royales.” 

Dr Edward Percival is ing for 
publication a series of Practical Observa- 
tions on the Pathology, Treatment, and 
Prevention of Typhus Fever. 

The Rey. P. Bliss will complete the old 
work of the Athena O.vonienses, by the 
publication of a fourth volume, which is 
VOL, iv. 


very nearly ready; he will then proceed 
with the continuation. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1819, being the third volume, is in the 
press. It will contain, among other inte- 
resting articles, memoirs of the private 
life of her late Majesty, with an historical 
dissertation on the family of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz ; an eloge of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
illustrated by authentic notes concerning 
his family; a memoir of the late Mr 
Dempster, with some original letters to a 
member of his Majesty’s Privy Council; a 
life and analysis of the impeachment of 
Mr Hastings; biographical notices ef Dr 
Burney, Sir Thomas Bernard, Sir R. Croft, 
Mr Rose, Dr Cogan, founder of the Royal 
Humane Society, Dr Adams, Rev. W. 
Beloe; with an analytical account of their 
works, 

The Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay are nearly ready for pub- 
lication, in one volume quarto, with nu- 
merous engravings. 

Mr Hogg, well known by the name of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, has for some time 
been employed in collecting and arranging 
for the press, the Jucobite Poetical Relics 
of Scotland, chiefly during the struggles 
in 1715 and 1745. They consist, for the 
most part, of songs, many of which are 
admirable specimens of sarcastic wit; but 
they partake neither of the ancient heroic 
ballad, nor of the pastoral style of modern 
times. 

Mr Rogers, author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, has just announced a poem, en- 
titled Human Life, which will appear in 
a few days. 

A new edition of Mortimer’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary is preparing for publica- 
tion, edited by several gentlemen in differ- 
ent departments. 

The Rev. Harvey Marriott, rector of 
Claverton, has in the press, a second yo- 
lume of a course of Family Sermons. 

Karly in February will be published, a 
Defence of the Poor Laws, with a planfor the 
suppression of mendicity, and the establish- 
ment of universal parochial benefit socie- 
ties. By Mr 5S. Roberts. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
illustrated throughout by experiments 
which may be performed without regular 
apparatus, are announced by James Mit- 
chell, M. A. 

Mr Edwards, author of the First Prin- 
ciples of Algebra, is printing a Treatise on 
the Latin and Greek Prosodies. 

The same author has in the press, a 
Course of Lectures on Philosophy and 
Chemistry ; and a disecrtation on Maxima 
and Minima. 
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Mr Rennel, Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Kensington, has in the press, Remarks on 
Scepticism, especially as it is connected with 
the Subject of Organization and Life, being 
an answer to some recent works both of 
French and English Physiologists. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Compen- 
dium ; containing, an Introduction to the 
Knowledge of British Insects; the Appa- 
ratus used, and tbe best means of obtaining 
and preserving them; the Genera of Lin- 
né; together with the modern Method of 
arranging the Classes, Crustacea, Myria- 
poda, Spiders, Mites, and Insects, accord- 
ing to their Affinities and structure, after 
the System of (Jr Leach. Also, an Ex. 
planation of the Terms used in Entomolo- 
gy; a Kalendar of the Time and Situa- 
tions where usually found, of nearly 3000 
Species; and Instructions for collecting 
and fitting up Objects for the Microscope. 
Illustrated with Twelve Plates. By George 
Samouelle, Associate of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London. 

Criminal Jurisprudence.—At a time 
when the necessity of a digested arrange- 
ment of our Civil and Criminal Laws, now 
scattered throughout an almost endless 
number of folios, quartos, and octavos, is 
rendered apparent to the .most careless, as 
well as the most critical observer, it be- 
comes an object of no mean importance to 
know what other nations have done in simi- 
Jar cases. It is, therefore, with peculiar 
satisfaction that we announce the speedy 
of a careful, literal translation 

the Penal Code of Napoleon. The 
work will be out very early in February, 
and will be calculated equally to interest 
professional and general readers. 


Jan. 


EDINBURGH. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, in company with Elizabeth Fry ; 
with some General Observations on the 
Subject of Prison Discipline. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert 
Jameson; Regius Professor of Natural 
History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and 
Keeper of the Museum in the University 
of Edinburgh. A new edition. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
or Quarterly Register of Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Natural History, Practi- 
cal Mechanics, and the Fine and Useful 
Arts. No.1. Price 7s. 6d. to be published 
on the Ist April. 

In presenting to the public the first 
Journal of Science that has appeared in 
this part of the kingdom, the editors trust 
that it will be found to supply a desidera- 
tum in Scottish literature. In order to give 
a full and correct view of the progress of 
science in every part of the world, they 
have established a regular correspondence 
with the principal seats of science on the 
continent, as well as with eminent in- 
dividuals in America and the East Indies ; 
and from the arrangements they have made 
for interchanging the original communica- 
tions to their own journal, for those of si- 
milar works abroad, the authors of new in- 
ventions and discoveries will find it their in- 
terest to make them public through the 
medium of this room The editors will 
receive, with gratitude, short and authentic 
notices, relative to every branch of know- 
ledge ; but they have resolved to exclude 
all papers of a speculative nature, that do 
not contain new facts, or new views, found- 
ed upon experiment and observation, 
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LONDON. 
ASTRONOMY. 

A ComPANion to the Globes. By R. 
T. Linington. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed, for 1819. By 
William Frend, Esq. M.A. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of her Most Excellent Majes- 
ty the Queen. By Dr Watkins. Part I. 
Lat 

e Life of Mary Queen of Scots; 
drawn from the state papers ; with six sub. 
sidiary memoirs : 1. Of the calumnies con- 
cerning the Scottish Queen,—2. Memoirs 
of Francis II.—3. Of lord Darnley,—4. 
Of James, Earl Bothwell,—5. Of the Earl 


of Murray,~-6. Of Secretary Maitland, 


By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. in tw® 
vols. 4to. L.3, 13s. 6d. 


Authentic Memoirs, Biographical, Cris 


tical, and Literary, of the most eminent 
Members of the Medical Profession in 
England. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

The Life of the Rev. David Brainer, 
Missionary to the Indians. By Jonathan 
Edwards. 8vo. 12s. 


BOTANY. 
ing — of North American Plants, 
and a Catalogue of the year 1817. B 
Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S. 
DIVINITY. 


Historical Memoirs of English Catholics, 
and Historical Minutes respecting the Irish 
and Scottish Catholics since the Reforma- 
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tion. By Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 
Svo. L. 1, 4s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. W. Gren- 
field. S8vo. 10s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Rea- 
son, and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the 
Established Church of England and Ire- 
Jand. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John 
Turnour, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, selected from the most emi- 
nent Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. By the Rev. E. A. Bray. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. | 


EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of German 
Grammar, with practical exercises. By 
Peter Edmund Laurent. 5s. 

Enchiridion Lyricum, or a Guide to 
Lyric Verse. Composed for the use of 
schools. By the Rev. J. Hill. 3s. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 
By W. Cobbett. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Astronomical Catechism ; or, Dia- 
logues between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ter. 8ve. L. I, Is. 


GALVANISM. 
An Account of the History and Present 
State of Galvanism. By Jolin Bostock, 
M.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 7s. 


HISTORY. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to the Present Time ; 
containing its annals, antiquities, ecclesias- 
tical history, and charters ; its present ex- 
tent, public buildings, schools, institutions, 
&c. By the late John Warburton, Esq. ; 
the late Rev. James Whitelaw; and the 
Rev. Robert Walsh, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 
4to. L. 5, 5s. on large paper, L. 8, 8s. 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times. By Dr Wm. King. 8vo. 
&s. 6d. 

A Genealogical History of the English 
Sovereigns, from William I. to George III. 
By W. Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

» A Treatise on Spherics ; comprising the 
elements of spherical geometry, and of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, together 
with a series of trigonometrical tables. By 
M.A. 7s. 

e First Principles of Algebra, design- 
ed for the Use of cake “as T. W.C. 
Edwards, M A. 8yo. 6s. 

A Key to the latest edition of Dr Hut- 
ton’s Course of Mathematics. By Daniel 
Dowling, of the Mansion-house, Highgate. 
3 vols. L. 1, 4s. 

MEDICINE. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in ireland. 
17s. 4d. in one thick vol. 8vo. 

Physiological and Medical Researches on 


the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 


Gravel. By F. Magendie, M.D. 12mo. 
Js. Gd. 


MILITARY, 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque 
Observations on Portugal; illustrated by 
numerous Views, and Plans of Sieges and 
Battles fought during the War in the Pe- 
ninsula. 2 vols. imperial 4to. L. 15, 15s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Progress of Human Life, or Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages of Man; illustrated 
by extracts in prose and poetry, for schools 
and families. By John Evans, A.M. 6s. 

Civilization; or, the Indian Chief and 
British Pastor. 3 vols. 

A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drury- 
lane Theatre, excepting Peter Moore, Esq. 
being a Cone on certain parts of an 
anonymous Pamphlet, called brief 
Review,” &c. By S. J. Arnold, Esq. a 
Proprietor. 

angers of an entire Repeal of the Bank 
Restriction Act, and a Plan suggested for 
obviating them. By John Wray, Esq. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Four numbers have appeared of a new 
cheap periodical work, entitled the British 
Magazine, chiefly devoted to the interests 
of the Society for the Promotion of Per- 
manent and Universal Peace ; the Soeiety 
for Diffusing Information on the subject 
of Capital Punishment; and the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the Retormation of Juvenile Offend. 
ers. 

Lynn’s Improved System of Telegraphic 
Communication, adapted to General Ser 
vice. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, 
and Electricity. Ry C. C. Bompass. vo. 
7s. 

Regales Ceremonia# ; or an Account of 
the Ceremonies observed at the Interment 
of Queen Caroline and King George II. 
with an Account of the Processions at the 
Accession, Marriage, and Coronation of 
their Majesties George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte. 8vo. 6s, 

NOVELS. 

Sophia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion ; 
a tale, founded on facts. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Edward Wortley, or the Exile of Scot- 
land. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Physiognomist ; a novel. By the 
author of ** The Bachelor and the Marri. 
ed Man.” 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Castles in the Air, or the Whims of my 
Aunt; a novel. By the authoress of 
‘¢ Dunethvin, or Visit to Paris.” 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

The Bard of the West, commonly cal- 
led Eman Acknuck, or Ned of the Hills ; 
an Irish historical romance, founded on 
= of the seventh — By Mrs 
Peck. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Undine; a fairy romance, translated 
from the Original German of Baron de lo 
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Motte Fouque. By George Lorne, A.B. 


12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Principles and Passion. 2 vols. 10s. 

A Year anda Day. By Madame Pa- 
nache, author of ‘* Manners.” 2 vols. 
l2mo. 12s. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age, a 
Philosophical Romance. By M. De Lour- 
doueix. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

_ Frances, or the Two Mothers; a tale. 3 
vols. 12mo. Lds.. 

Lucilla, or the Reconciliation. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

POFTRY. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr 
John Leyden, with a memoir of his life. 
By the Rev. James Morton. One vol. 
Sov. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with 
biographical and critical notices ; to ‘which 
is prefixed, an introduction to the study of 
English poetry. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Dream ef Youth; a poem. 4s. 6d. 

The Widow of the City of Nain; and 
other poems. By an Under-Graduate of 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Night; a descriptive poem, in four 
books. 7s. Gd. . 

London, or the Triumph of Quackery ; 
a satirical poem. By Tim Bobbin, the 
younger. 8yo. 3s. 

Johny Newcome in the Navy, a poem 
in four cantos. By Alfred Burton. 8vo. 
L. 1, As 

The Angler, a poem, in ten cantos, with 
proper Instructions in the Art, Rules to 
choose Fishing-rods, Lines, Hooks, &c. 
fc. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Graphic and Historical Description 
of the City of Edinburgh ; comprising a 
series of Views of its most interesting re- 
mains of antiquity, public buildings, and 
picturesque scenery. The drawings are 
made by J. and H. S. Storer, who will 
likewise engrave the plates. No. I. con- 
tains four highly finished plates. 2s. 6d. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Si- 
cily, tending to illustrate some districts 
which have not been described by Mr Eu- 
Stace, in his classical tour. By Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart.  4to. L. 2, 2s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative 


Eustace, Forsyth, &e. No. 


- Annals of Parisian Topography. B 
the Rev. W. P. Greswell. 
A Second Memoir on Babylon. By C, 


J. Rich, Esq. royal 8vo. 8s, 


“EDINBURGH. 
The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
nal, No. 61, containing, 


l. The History of British Indi 
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(Jan. 


2. Mémoires et Correspondance de Ma- 
dame D’Epinay. 

3. Proposals for an Economical and Se- 
cure Currency. By David Ricardo, Esq. 
—An Essay on Money. By C. R. Prin- 
sep, Esq. 

4. Letters from the Hon. Horace Wal- 
pole to George Montagu, Esq. From the 
year 1736 to 1770. 

5. Histoire des Cortes d’Espagne. Par 
M. Sempere, de l’Academie de I’ Histoire 
de Madrid, &c. 

6. Travels in Canada and the United 
States, in 1816 and 1817. By Lieutenant 
Francis Hall.—Journal of Travels in the 
United States of North America, and in 
Lower Canada, ormed in the year 
1817, &c. &e. By John Palmer.—A Nar- 
rative of a Journey of Five Thousand 
Miles through the Eastern and Western 
States of America ; contained in eight re- 
ports, &c. With Remarks on Mr Birk- 
beck’s Notes” and Letters.”” By Henry 
Bradshaw F earon.—Travels in the Interior 
of America, in the years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, &c. &c. By John Bradbury, F.L.S. 
Lond. 

7. Rapport presenté a 
Alexandre, par S. E..M. le Comte de Ca 
d’Istria, sur les Etablissemens de M. de 
Fellenberg a Hofwyl, en Octobre 1814.— 
Rapport sur l'Institut d’Education des 
Pauvres d’Hofwyl; redigé par M. A. 
Rengger, &c.—Lettre de M. Ch. Pictet 
ses Collaborateurs de la Bibliothéque Bri- 
tannique sur les Ktablissemens de M. Fel- 
lenberg, &c.—Lettre de M. Gautheron a 
M. Ch. Pictet de Genéva, sur la Fete cele- 
bré & Hofwyl le 23 Mai 1807.—Vues re- 
de la Suisse, et aux 

oyens de ectionner, Emanuel 
Fellenberg. 

8. Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the 
Form of a Catechism; with reasons for 
each article ; with an Introduction, show- 
ing the Necessity of Radical, and the Ina- 
dequacy of Modern Reform. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 

9. Returns of Prosecutions and Convic- 
tions for Forging Notes of. the Bank of 
England, from 1783 to 1818. 

10. Travels from Vienna through Low- 
er Hungary; with some Remarks on the 
State of Vienna during the Co in 
the year 1814. By Richard Bright, M.D. 

J1. A Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason and c- 
ther Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to the year 1783; with 
Notes and other Illustrations. | Compiled 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; 
with a Continuation to the present time b 
his Son, T. J. Howell, Esq. : 

12. The Bible, not the Bible Society ; 
being an Attempt to point out that Mode 
of Disseminating the Scriptures, which 
would most ane conduce to the Se- 
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curity of the Established Church. By the 
Rev. William Phelaw, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Letter to the Editor from Dr William 
Fergusson. 


The Value of a Good Name among 
Men, with necessary limitations to the de- 
sire of it; a Sermon, delivered in St 
George’s Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, 
November 29, 1818, the first day of Pub- 
lic Mourning for her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, by the Rev. William Muir, 
LL.D. minister of St George’s Church. 
Is. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from 
the Records of the Circulation Club at 
Edinburgh. By A. Duncan, Sen. M. D. 
Bve. 2s. 6d. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis. By James 
Millar, M.D. Part V. of Vol. II. 

The Genius of Poetry ; a poem in two 
books. By James Bowick. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Emily, with other Poems. By Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
2d edition, 7s. 

Letter to the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
on the Execution of Robert Johnston. By 
an Eye Witness. 6d. 

An Address to the Inhabitants on the 
outrages committed on the 30th December, 
and the Statement in various publications, 
as regarding the conduct of the Civil Pow- 
er. By Amicus Veritatis. 

Letter to the Citizens of Edinburgh, in 
which the Cruel and Malicious Aspersions 
of an ‘‘ Eye Witness” are answered, and 
the conduct of the Magistrates is placed in 
its true light. By Civis. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Adgocate, on the Execution of Robert 
Johnston. December 30, 1818. Is. 6d. 

Two Essays, one upon Single Vision 
with two Eyes, the other upon Dew; a 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lloyd Lord Ken- 
yon; and an account of a Female of the 
White Race of Mankind, part of whose 
skin resembles that of a Negro; with some 
Observations on the Causes of the Differ- 
ences in Colour and Form between the 
White and Negro Races of Men. By the 
late W. C. Wells, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 
with a Memoir of his Life, written by 
himself. One volume 8yo, 12s. 

_ The Autumnal Excursion, or Sketches 
in Teviotdale; with other Poems. By 
Thomas Pri fc. &vo. Gs. 

Theological Tracts. By the late John 
Bowdler junior, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 5s. 6d. 

B."on the of he. B 

- P. on ency 0 
brought by him into Parliament for the 
Protection and Encouragement of Banks 
for Savings in Scotland, occasioned by a 
Report of the Edinburgh Society for the 
Suppression of Beggars. By the Rev. H. 

Ruthwell. 2s. 
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Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer ; 
anovel. 3 vols. L. 1, Is. boards. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 
I. 2s. fis. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal 
Scots and Imperial Register for 1819. 5s. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; il- 
lustrated with Plans of Different Machines 
made use of in that art. By Andrew Gray, 
author of the Ploughwright’s Assistant, 
and Experienced Millwright. 10s. Gd. 
boards. 

A Series of Engravings, representing 
the Bones of the Human Skeleton, with the 
Skeletons of some of the Lower Animals. 
By Edward Mitchell, Engraver, Edinburgh. 
The Explanatory References by John Bar- 
clay, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy, Fel- 
low of the Koyal College of Physicians, 
and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. Part I. price, imperial quarto, 
one guinea, or royal quarto, 16s. 

Minutes of Meetings of Proprietors of 
Shares in the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ard- 
rossan Canal; and Memorial and Opi- 
nions of Counsel, with Excerpts from Mi- 
nutes of the Committee of Managem ent 
respecting Borrowed Money. Selected by 
a Committee, and published at the request 
of the Proprietors. 8vo. 5s. 

Elegant Selections in Verse; from the 
works of Scott, Byren, Southey, and other 
popular poets, chiefly of the present 
age. By David Grant. I2mo Is. 6d 
bound. 

Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth 
Editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. Vol. III, 
Part II. Illustrated with Engravings. 
4to. L. 1, 5s. 

Visit to Edinburgh ; containing a De- 
scription of the Principal Curiosities and 
Public Buildings in the Scottish Metropo- 
lis. 18mo, 2s. Gd. neatly half-bound, 
embellished with a picturesque View of the 
City. 

An Selection of Hymns for 
Divine Worship. By Christopher Ander- 
son, Edinburgh. 

A Sermon on the Death of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Charlotte. By the Rev. Wil- 
4 Taylor, jun. D. D. Minister of St 
Enoch’s Parish, Glasgow. Is. 6d. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar; to 
which is pretixed, a Dissertation on the 
two modes of Reading, with or without 
Points. By Charles Wilson, D. D. late 
Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, 10s, 6d. 

Views in Edinburgh and its Vicinity ; 
or, a Complete Picture of the Metropolis of 
Scotland ; being a Graphic and Historical 
Description of the City of Edinburgh, 
comprising a Series of Views of its most 
interesting remains of Antiquity, Public 
Buildings, and Picturesque Scenery. Nos. 
I. and. Il, 25. Gd. each, lange paper, 4 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FUROPE. 

FRANCE.—The Legislative Assemblies 
were opened on the 10th December, by a 
speech from the King, in which he congra- 
tulated them on the liberation of the | rench 
territory from foreign troops ; on the pro- 
spect of continued peace, which is afforded 
by the situation of Europe ; and, the pub- 
lic revenue being now greater than the ex- 

nce—on the certainty that a limit is now 
Fixed to the debt, and that henceforth it 
must daily be growing less, which will 
lead to the happy result of a diminution of 
the public burdens. He proposed, now 
that France is liberated from the presence 
of foreign troops, to have the ceremony of 
a solemn coronation, and to swear fidelity 
to the institutions of the charter. His 
Majesty was received with general accla- 
mations of ** Vive le Roi.” 

The Moniteur of the 30th contains an 
ordinance of the King appointing a new 
ministry as follows : 

M. Le Marquis Dessolles, Peer of 
France, Minister of Foreign Affairs; and, 
in place of the Duke of Kichelieu, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. 

M. de Serre, Keeper of the Seals, Mini- 
ster of Justice. 

M. de Cazes, Minister of the Interior ; 
the Ministry of Police being suppressed. 

Baron Portal, Minister of Marine. 

Baron Louis, Minister of the Finances. 

Count Gouvion St Cyr, it is presumed, 
continues Minister of War. His resigna- 
tion not having been accepted, it was un- 
necessary to insert his name in the Ordon- 
hance, as a member of the new Cabinet. 

This change, it would appear, had be- 
come necessary, in consequence of a differ- 
ence of opinion which had for some time 
existed among the members of the Cabinet 
on the subject of the election law. The 
members who have been returned under 
the present law, consist chiefly of persons 
who had been at one time unfriendly to 
the Bourbons; and the Duke of Riche. 
lieu, M. Laine, and others, wished some 
modification of the law, in order to suit it 
more to the interest of the Ultra Royalists ; 
while M. de Pag was peice to sup- 

it agreeably to the wishes of the na- 
= This difference of opinion produced 
the resignation of the e of Richelieu 
and his friends ; and the result has been 
the formation of the above named ministry, 
which is considered a triumph ee 
friends of the constitutional charter, 


Previous to this change, the French five 
per cents. had been done so low as 56; but 
the promulgation of the King’s decree, to- 
gether with the determination of the fi- 
nance minister, to bring to immediate sale 
the Royai Forests, the proceeds of which 
would purchase 10 or 12 millions of rentes, 
had the effect to raise the tunds to 67 ; and 
a further advance was expected. 

SpAIN.-~The Extraordinary Gazette of 
Madrid, of the 27th December, announces 
the death of the Queen of that country at 
20 minutes past nine o’clock the agen. 
night. Her Majesty was suddenly seiz 
with the pains of labour while cunversing 
with some of her attendants, and died in 
22 minutes after. By desire of the King, 
the Caesarian operation was performed, 
but the child, a female, expired in a 
few minutes.—Maria Isabella Frances, 
born at Lisbon, on tue 19th May, 
was the daughter of the Prince of Bra- 
zil, by Charlotte Joachima of Bourbon, 
Infanta of Spain, the sister of Ferdinand 
VII. The marriage was rendered valid 
by a papal dispensation : thus she was both 
the niece and wife of his Catholic Majesty. 

It appears from all the private letters, 
that the despotic monarchy of Spain fast 
approaches to its merited destiny. Armed 
bands of insurgents traverse the kingdom, 
and levy contributions on the villages. They 
chiefly consist of soldiers, who, wearied of 
the service of their country, have deserted, 
and whose numbers are daily increased, by 


fugitives from the troops assembled at . 


Cadiz for the American expedition ; the 
whole of whom, it is said, are in a state 
little short of mutiny. Every thing seems 
to announce an inevitable catastrophe, 
provoked and accelerated by a bigotry, 
tyranny, and misrule, which has nearly, if 
not already, reached the limit of human 
endurance. In the early part of last 
month, it was confidently rumoured all 
over Europt, that a revolution had actual- 
ly broken out. This, it appears, was pre- 
mature; but almost every letter from this 
ill-fated country corroborates the fact, that 
it is ripe for such a crisis. 
GERMANY.—The Grand Duke of Ba- 
den died on the 8th instant; an event 
very possibly of some im to the 
settlement of the question for a long time 
past at issue between that Court Mu- 
nich ; since the dispute will now be strip- 
ped of whatever difficulty and deli 


‘night have been attached to it, by consi- 
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derations of personal feeling towards a liv- 
ing sovereign. 

SWEDEN.—The latest enumeration that 
has been made of the population of Swe- 
den, counting from the year 1813 to the 
year 1818, offers a result that would ap- 

almost incredible, if it were not drawn 
from authentic documents published on 
this subject. According to these, the po- 
pulation of Sweden has diminished, in the 
space of five years, by 58,204 souls, viz. 
38,227 males, and 19.977 females. 
ASIA. 

Fast INDIEs.—T'wo important docu- 
ments have, since our last publication, 
been received from this quarter. The first 
is the Address of congratulation presented 
by the British inhabitants of Calcutta to the 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, 
on his return to the Presidency. It takes 
an able and comprehensive view of the 
contest which has lately, and we trust for 
ages to come, settled the destinies of In- 
dia. {t enters into the difficulties which 
were to be encountered, and bestows due 
praise on the union of vigilance, foresight, 
firmness, and ability, by which they have 
been surmounted. ** Throughout the most 
trying circumstances,” says the Address, 
**it has been your Lordship’s peculiar praise 
to have resisted every temptation of ambi- 
tion, and every suggestion of policy, that 
was otherwisethan consonant with the strict- 
est principles of public faith. You justly con- 
sidered that no aggrandizement of power or 
territory could be cheaply purchased by a sa- 
crifice of character.” ‘The other document 
bears a character of still greater interest. 
It is the Reply given by the Marquis of 
Hastings to this Address; which contains 
a most able, clear, and detailed exposition 
of the causes of the late contest ; of the in- 
trigues and want of faith of the different 
powers who have fallen victims to their 
own treachery; of the means adapted to 
counteract their secret and open hostility ; 
of the effects of those means; and of the 
beneficial results which have crowned the 
triumphs of our arms, and the moderation 
of our policy. Of the glorious and happy 
results, the Noble Marquis justly observes, 
that ** undoubtedly our sway has been ex- 
tended. The Indus is now, in effect, our 
frontier ; and, on the conditions of the ar- 
rangement,” says he, ** | thank Heaven it 
is so. What is there between Calcutta and 
that boundary ? Nothing but states bound 
by the sense of common interest with you, 
or a comparatively small proportion of ill- 
disposed population, rendered incapable of 
rearing a standard against us. the Mah- 
ratta power is wholly and irretrievably 
broken.” This view of the question is 
subsequently enforced by arguments the 
most forcible, just, and irrefragable, and 


is as follows:—*‘* All within the Indus is 
now attached to Great Britain. Security 
and comfort are established, where nothing 
but terror and misery before existed. Mul- 
titudes of people have, even in this short 
interval, come from the hills and fastness- 
es, in which they had sought refuge for 
years, and have re-occupied their ancient de. 
serted villages. The ploughshare is again, 
in every quarter, turning up a soil which 
had for many seasons never been stirred, 
= by the hoofs of predatory cavalry.” 

The Bombay papers, of the 15th Au- 
gust last, contain some particulars respect- 
ing the Ex-rajah of Nagpore, who, it ap- 

ars, after his escape, was enabled to col- 
ect a large body of malcontents, who 
flocked to him from all quarters, and we 
regret to add, that in an engagement with 
a part of his followers, by Captain Sparkes, 
at the head of 100 men, the whole of the 
latter were destroyed. Captain Sparkes 
had been unfortunately led to believe, that 
only a few plunderers were to be attacked, 
instead of which there were 3000 of the 
enemy. When his gallant little troop was 
reduced to only 25, and Captain S. him- 
self wounded in two places, he wished to 
surrender, but his flag of truce was reject- 
ed, and it was feared he and all the party 
perished. 

Accounts from Ceylon state that the hos- 
tile efforts of the insurgents in that island 
were relaxed. The oe tract of coun- 
try from the S. E. extremity of Saffragam, 
to the N.E. border of the Seven Korles, 
embracing about one-half in extent, and 
much more in value, of the Kandyan ter- 
ritories, continued perfectly quiet; and 
other parts of the island from which ac- 
counts have been received, were also in a 
state of tranquillity. 

AMERICA. 

States.—The Congress as- 
sembled on the 17th November, when the 
proceedings were opened with the custo- 
mary message from the President. This 
document embraces, as usual, both the fo- 
reign and domestic relations of the United 
States, and in the commercial prosperity, 
abundant harvest, and improving revenue 
of America, the President finds ample to- 
pics for congratulation. 

With respect to Britain, it is stated, 
that, as the commercial connection which 
regulates the trade of both countries would 
expire in July next, the American mini- 
ster was instructed to propose a new treaty 
to the British Government, which should 
not only embrace *this, but all the other 
unsettled differences between the two na- 
tions, namely, the questions relative to im- 
pressment,—the fisheries, the boundaries, 
&e. This proposal, we are informed, was 
received in the most amicable manner, and 


it was hoped that something permanent 
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and definitive would be arranged on all 
these points. We cannot sufiiciently re- 
joice to see the two governments of Ameri- 
ca and Britain actuated by so wise and 
conciliatory a spirit towards each other. 

With regard to Spain, the grounds upon 
which the President justifies the transac- 
tions which have taken place in the Flori- 
das are, that these countries afforded a re- 
fuge to the hostile Indians, who from thence 
issued forth to ravage and destroy the ris- 
ing settlements on the American frontier. 
He still states, however, that the posts 
seized by the American troops will be given 
up when an adequate force appears to take 
possession of them. 

He next adverts to the execution of 
Messrs Arbuthnot and Ambrister, on 
which transaction he delivers no opinion 
whatever, stating merely that he has or- 
dered all the documents relating to it to 
be lnid before Congress for their considera- 
tion. 

With regard to South America, it is ob- 
vious that there is no prospect of a speedy 
termination of the war in that quarter. 

The remainder of the speech is occupied 
with matters relating entirely to the inter- 
nal condition of the United States, the 
transactions with the Indians, the progress 
of the fortifications, and the increase of the 
navy. <A new State, namely, that of the 
Nlinois, has been added to the union. 


[Jan. 
The annual Treasury report had been 


presented to Congress, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract, with the principal 
items calculated in pounds Sterling : 


The net revenue of the United States, for 
the year 1816, amounted to L. 8,267,304 
Ditto Ditto Ditto for 1817, 
to - 5,487,298 
The estimated receipts for 
1818 to 6,378,107 
The estimated expenditure 
for ditto - . 5,902,950 
leaving a surplus of L.475,057 
for the year Is18. 
The public debt, which was 
contracted before 1812, a- 
mounted to - 7,163,052 
Ditto ditto after 1812, to 15,316,189 


Total public debt of the United 
States L.22,479,241 


Caraccas.—-By accounts from St 
Thomas's, it appears that Lord Cochrane 
arrived at Margaretta in the beginning of 
November, with a squadron of five ships, 
and had taken the command of the Vene- 
guelian fiect, in room of Admiral Brion, 
who had proceeded to head-quarters in 
dudgeon, to inquire by what authority he 
had been superseded by the English admi- 
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14. Forgery of Bank Notes.—In our 
late numbers we have had occasion to re- 
mark the progressive increase of crimes of 
this description, and the consequently in- 
creasing cases of prosecution and capital, 
conviction. The subject has for some time 
greatly agitated the public mind; but some 
circumstances have recently occurred which 


seem, for the present, to have given a check. 


to these prosecutions. In the beginning of 
this month, two individuals were brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey, for the crime of 
passing forged notes, knowing them to be 
so; andin both cases the juries acquitted 
the prisoners. In the first case, the evi- 
dence of guilt rested entirely with a person 
who was proved to be a dealer in forgery 
convictions; a person hired to detect for- 
series, and afterwards to appear in evidence 
against the persons detected, and who upon 
convict.on receives a reward for his trouble. 
‘Phis person had a decided interest in giv- 


ing positive evidence, because his de- 
pended upon hanging his man; ced te 
yury very properly declared that they could 
not believe one word which he would swear 
to, and acquitted the prisoner, In the other 


case, the fact of uttering the notes was 
clearly proved ; but the jury were not sa- 
tisfied with the grounds on which the Bank 
inspector declared them to be forged; and 
therefore brought in a verdict of acquittal. 
These verdicts, which were hailed with sa- 
tisfaction in every part of the united king- 
dom, induced several other prisoners ac- 
cused of the same crime,—and who had 
previously, at the instigation of the Bank 
solicitor, pleaded guilty to the minor of- 


_ fence, namely, having the forged notes in 


their possession,—-to withdraw their plea, 
and stand the hazard of a capital convic- 
tion. Their trials proceeded this day ; but 
the Bank, in compliance with the public 
voice, declined prosecuting on the capital 
charge, that of uttering, and they were all 
found guilty of the minor offence, which 
subjects them to transportation. 

Penal Laws.—In consequence of the 
foregoing proceedings, and the disgusting 
frequency of trials and executions for this 
and various other crimes, the common 
council of London held a meeting on the 
10th instant, when a petition praying Pare 
liament to institute an inquiry into the 
propriety of revising the ciminal code of 
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the country, was read and agreed to. 7 
resolutions of the meeting on which this 
tition was founded, ascribe the rapid in- 
crease of crimes of late years to the undue 
severity and inequality of our penal laws, 
which rendered a strict execution of them 
impolitic; and therefore tempted to the 
commission of crimes; the perpetrators 
cenceiving, that although convicted, they 
had still ten chances to one of escape from 
execution. One of the resolutions contains 
the following statements, taken from re- 
turns made to the House of Commons : 
That there were committed for trial in 


the years 
1812......1668 1815......2005 
1813......1707 1816... ..2226 
1814......1646 1817......2686 


The capital convictions for Middlesex 
were, in the years 
1812...... 132 
1813...... 138 1516...... 227 
1814...... 158 | 1817...... 208 


There were executed in Middlesex, in 
the years 
1813.....6 17 1816....... 29 
18}4...... 21 1817...... 16 


There were confined in Newgate only, of 
boys of 17 years and under, in the years 
1813...... 125 1016...... 247 
1817 


There were committed for trial, in the 
different jails of England and Wales, in the 
years 


1815....... 139 


1805......4605 isl4......6390 
1806......6576 1815......7818 
1813......7164 1816......9091 


16. London Bills of Mortality.—A ge- 
neral bill of all the baptisms and burials 
from the 16th December 1817, to the 15th 
December 1818. 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls 1048; buried 1204. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 5317; buried 4078. 

Christened in the 25 out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, 13,410; buried, 
16,099. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in city and 
liberties of Westminster, 4458; buried, 
4324. 


Christened.— Males - 12,530 
Females - 11,703 
In all - 24,233 


Buried.— Males - - 9882 
Females - - 9822 


In all - - 
Whereof have died: 
Under two yearsofage - - 5381 


Between two and five 4815 


Five and ten - pause 808 
Ten andtwenty - - 703 
VOL. Iv. 
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‘Twenty and thirty - - 1453 
Thirty and forty - . 1884 
Forty and tifty - - 2040 
Fifty and sixty : : 1864 
Sixty and seventy 1585 
Seventy and eighty - - 1271 
Kigaty and ninety - 175 
Ninety and a hundred - - 72 
A hundred - - 
A huadred and one 
A hundred and two - . I 
A hundred and eight . - I 
Decreased in the burials this year, 263 


Naval Monument. —The Cominittee, for 
erecting a monument in Ndinburgh to the 
late Viscount Melville,with the money mub- 
scribed for that purpose, by the naval and 
marine services of the country, have re- 
solved to adopt the celebrated piliar of Tra- 
jan, one of the most approved relics of an- 
tiquity, (or a pillar modelled upon it,) and 
to surmount it with a colossal statue of the 
late Lord Melville. St Andrew's Square 
having been suggested as a very eligible 
and appropriate site for such a chaste and 
sunple structure, application is, we under- 
stand, about to be made to the proprietors 
for permission to rear this pillar in the cen- 
tre of that elegant square, to which, as 
well as to the metropous in general, it can- 
not tail to prove highly ornamental. 

Corporation of Hammermen and Town- 
Council of Edinburgh.—The hammermen 
having, at a recent meeting of their incorpo- 
ration, passed certain resolutions protesting 
against the right of the Town-Council of 
Kdinburgh to borrow money for the publi¢ 
service, but in compliance with the terms of 
an old act of the Scots Parliament, appoint- 
el a deputation of their members to pro- 
ceed along with a notary public to the 
Council Chamber, to read the protest in 
due form. At a meeting of the council on 
the Lith, this determination was notified by 
the Lord Provost, when it was resolved by 
a majority of 23 to2 not to receive the de- 
putation. Mr Ritchie, the notary public, 
then read the protest in the lobby of the 
Council Chamber, and afterwards at the 
Cross, amidst a vast concourse of spectators, 
who assembled to witness this unusual pro- 
ceeding. 

Edinburgh Election of Magistrates.— 
On the 1léth, the reclaiming petition for 
the Magistrates of this city, with the an- 
swers thereto for Deacon Lawrie and others, 
together with the condescendence by the 
petitioners, as to the e in the election 
of a Trades Councillor to be a Deacon of 
his incorporation for the following year, 
and answers for the respondents, were ad- 
vised. After a few remarks by the Lord 
Justice Clerk, and some observations from 
both sides of the bar, it was ordered that 
the condescendence and answers be revised 
and oof poo by the parties, for the 
ay ayy. ring an issue to be tried 
Jury Court, rt, oth as to the practise 
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averred in the condescendence, and on the 
point of the usage of electing non-resident 
persons into che magistracy. The revised 
condescendence and answers to be lodged 
by the first sederunt day in January. 
Burgh of Inverness.—On the same day, 
the Court of Session pronounced judgment 
in the petition and complaint, at the in- 
Stance of James i.yon against the Magi- 
strates of Inverness. —reducing and setting 
aside the election of Magistrates at Michael- 
mass 1817, and finding the respondents 
(the Magistrates) liable in the whele ex- 
pences of the suit. On a subsequent peti- 
tion of the Magistrates, the Court appoint- 
ed them, with the exception of three indi- 
viduals, whose illegal clection to office was 
the cause of the litigation, to be interim 
managers of the burgh, util a new magi- 
stracy shall be elected by warrant from the 
Prince Regent. In the meantime, two pe- 
titions have been forwarded from Inverness, 
one from the burgesses, praying for a poll- 
election, and the other from the late magi- 
strates, praying that they may be authorized 
to meet and elect a new council and magi- 


stracy. 
23.—Yesterday London was involved in 
R a thick fog, which e::tended some distance 


into the vicinity, where it was equally in- 
tense as in the city. Several of the mail 
coaches, particularly on the western road, 
after making their way with great danger 
and difficulty out of town, were obliged to 
stop and await a change of atmosphere. 
Several of them halted at Kensington and 
Hammersmith ; fortunately, however, they 
were not delayed many hours, as about 
eleven o'clock the fog dispersed. and it be- 
came a fine clear night. This morning 
was also ushered in with a fog, but not so 
dense as thatof yesterday. Between eleven 
: and twelve o'clock it had nearly disappear- 
ed. 

High Court of Justiciary.—-On the 
14th, Archibald Scott was sentenced to 


- fourteen years transportation, for stealing, 
| from the house of John Nicol, labourer, in 
Livingston's Yards, Edinburgh, a_ red 
a Jeathern pocket-book, and several bank 


notes, the property of Elizabeth Downie. 

On the 21st, two little boys, John Gunn 
and John Chisholm, were sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation, for picking the 
t: pocket of James Thomson, gardener at 
ii Duddingstone, on the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, upon the 13th August last, and 


if taking his pocket-book, containing bank- 
# notes to the amount of L. 66, 10s. a bank- 
Bi er's receipt for L. 100, and other papers. 


In pronouncing sentence, the Lord Justice 
Clerk adverted to the very remarkable cir- 
cumstance of these two boys, the one four- 
teen, and the other only eleven years of 
age, having been supplied, by different 
innkeepers, with post chaises, in which 
they had travelled from Kinghorn to Dun- 
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dee waterside, and from Dundee to Perth, 
and after travelling in a stage-coach from 
Perth to Queensferry, had again taken a 
chaise from Queensferry to Edinburgh. It 
appeared to his Lordship to be the duty of 
Magistrates to be most careful to inquire 
into the character of the persons to whom 
they gave licences ; and if any innkeeper 
was found guilty of improper conduct in 
either harbouring or assisting suspicious per- 
sons to transport themselves from one part 
of the country to another, the licence of such 
innkeeper ought not to be renewed. 

Yesterday, John Liddle, hackney coach- 
man, was tound guilty of culpable hemi- 
cide, by having, on the 13th November 
last, in a careless and culpable manner, in 
driving his coach from the Nether Bow in- 
to St Mary’s Wynd, thrown down Mar- 
garet Barrie, in said wynd, and continued 
to drive his coach after she was thrown 
down, so that she received certain wounds 
which occasioned her death. He was sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
in Bridewell, to be kept at hard labour, 
and afterwards to find security for five 
years for his good behaviour, under a pe- 
nalty of L. 40. 

This day, James Ross, accused of steal- 
ing a quantity of silver plate from a gen- 
tleman’s house in York Place, Edinburgh, 
was found guilty on his own confession, 
and sentenced to seven years’ transporta~ 
tion. 

The Court then proceeded to the trial of 
John Morrison, accused of stealing from a 
chest belonging to Margaret Waters, se- 
vant to Mr Charles Oman, vintner, West 
Register Street, on the 18th July last, a 
black morroco pocket-book, containing six 
L.1 notes, two guinea notes of different 
banks, half-a-guinea, a gold ring, a depo- 
sit receipt for L. 67 sterling, on Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, James Hunter, and Co. and 
vatious other articles; He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to transportation for 
jourteen years. 

30. Glusgow —The Lords Commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s Treasury have, by war- 
rants, just received, approved of warehouses 
and vaults situated at the Broomielaw and 
Port Dundas for the reception, sider 
bond, of the under-mentioned goods im- 
ported into Glasgow. Their Lordships 
have also granted the privilege of permit- 
ting these articles to be removed from o- 
ther bonding ports to Glasgow, and from 
Glasgow to other bonding ports, viz..— 
Wine imported from the West Indies. 
Coffee, cotton wool, pimento, Import- 

cocoa, ginger, sugar, indi- (ed from 


go, rum, molasses, maho- (the West 
gany, ad Indies. 


Rice, wine, brandy, } Not imported from 
geneva, and other >the West or East 
Spirits, Indies. 
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Brimstone, staves, cork, tal- Not imported 
low, hemp undressed, tar, ten Baik 
fronin bars, timber, kelp, Wrost In. 
tow, mahogany, turpen- 4:0... 


tine, pitch, wood, rosin, 


Indian deer skins, half dressed } . 
or shaved, other skins and 
furs, not tanned or dressed, pe 

from the 
spermaceti oil, head matter, } 
train oil, and allothertish oil, West In- 
blubber, and whale fins, of dis: 
British fishing, - - | 


Almonds, linen, plain, of all sorts, 

cotton wool, raisins, of all sorts, 

figs, dyewoods, pimento, oils, 

of all sorts, currants. 

31. Execution and Riot at Edinburgh.— 
Yesterday a most painful occurrence took 
place at the execution of Robert Johnston, 
condemned to suffer death for the robbery 
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of Mr John Charles, candlemaker, on the 
25th October last. The unfortunate cul- 
prit was brought from the Lock-up-house 
to the place of execution about twenty 
minutes before three o'clock, attended 
by two of the Magistrates, the Reverend 
Mr Tait, of the College Church, and Mr 
Porteous, chaplain of the jail, several city 
officers, and the public executioner. Af- 
ter spending some time in prayer with 
the clergymen, Johnston mounted the plat- 
form with firmness, looked boldly around 
him, and having assisted the hangman 
in adjusting the rope, &c. gave the fatal 
signal. From some mismanagement in 
the construction of the apparatus, the 
most shocking consequences ensued.—Of 
these an account is contained in the able 
communication of one of our correspon- 
dents, (see page 49,) to which we refer. 


Jan. 11, 1819. Revenne.—An Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Great Bri- 
tain, exclusive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th January 1618 and 1819 respectively. 


Years ended Jan. 3. 
Increase. Decrease. 
1818 1819. 
9,76) ,480 9,996,226 234,746 
19,726,297 22,894,450 3,168,155 
6,337,421 6,391,270 53.840 
Post 1,858,000 1,339,000 1,000 
[Assessed Taxes.........) 6,127,529 6,217,594 90,065 
Miscellaneous.......... 492,872 368,099 AE. 124,773 
44,946,919 | 48,416,521 3,594,175 124,773 
Deduct 124,773 
Increase on the  3,469.402 
Quarters ending Jan. 5. 
Increase. Decrease. 
1818. 1819. 
[Customs.....0..... * L. 3,017,621 2,465,664 551,957 
1,666,532 | 1,530,532 36,000 
Post $19,000 319,000 on 
Assessed Taxes........., 2,260,0:7 2,503,778 43,761 ond 
Land 353,604 408,566 54,762 
13,271,764 | 13,398.77 836,891 709,878 
Deduct 709,878 
Increase on Quarter 127,013 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


CHARLES WATT, of Ratcliff Highway, Mid- 
djesex, Surgeon, for gilding and preparing quills 
and pens by manual labour and chemical opera- 
tions, so as to render them more durable and use- 
ful. Dated October 31, 151s, 

NICHOLAS DESFORGES, of Bucklersbury, 
London, merchant, for certain improvements in 
propelling boats and other vessels. October 31. 

JOUN BOGAERTS, of An-street, Piceadilly, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for a method or methods 
for raising and lowering water on canal locks. 
Communicated to him by a person residing a- 
broad. November 10. 

EDWARD WOOLLEY, of Bilston, Stafford- 
shire, for an improvement in the machinery for 
making wood screw forgings. November 10, 

JAMES INGLEDEW, of Little College-street, 
Westminster, Middlesex, licensed victualler, for 
the means of effecting a saving in the consum 
tion of the ordinary articles of fuel, by the appli- 
cation of certain well known materials hitherto 
unused for that purpose. November 10, 

MOSES POOLE, of Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, 
Gentleman, for the application of known masties 
or cements to various purposes, such as modelling 
statues, making slabs, raising or impressing fi- 
gures, or other ornamental appearances; also the 
covering of houses, and in any other manner in 
which mastic or cement may or can be applied. 
Communicated to him by a person resiaing a- 
broad November 10. 

JOHN GRAFTON, late of London, and now 
of Edinburgh, engineer, for a process or method 
of making carboretted hydrogen gas, for the pur- 
pose of illumination. November 10. 

JAMES HADDEN Junior, of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, woollen-manufacturer, for an improvement 
in preparing, roving, and spinning of wool. No- 
vember 12. 

GEORGE JAMES CLARK, of Bath, Somer- 
setshire, working cutler, for an apparatus for the 


more easily applying the drag to a carriage wheel. 
November 12. 

WILLIAM STYLES, of Islington, Middle- 
sex, carpenter, for certain improvements mm ma- 
chinery for sifting cinders, and discharging the 
cinders so sifted mto a convenient receptacle, 
which machinery is applicable to other useful 
purposes. November 12. 

ELISHA HAYDEN COLLIER, late of Bos- 
ton, America, but now of Charter-House Square, 
London, Gentleman, for an improvement in fire- 
arms of various descriptions; which improvement 
is also applicable to cannon, November 24. 

JAMES FRASER, of Long Aere, St Martin in 
the Fields, Middlesex, coppersmith and engineer, 
for new and original junction of tunnels in @ 
steam-boiler; also new flues in the said steam- 
boiler, or the furnace connected with its erection ; 
the said steam-boiler to be for the purposes of 
lessening the consumption of fuel, the appearance 
of smoke and the trouble of attendance. Novem- 
ber 

RICHARD WRIGHT, of Token House-yard, 
London, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of steam-engines, and the subsequent 
use of steam. November 14. 

HENRY MATTHEWS, of Gretton-place East, 
Bethnal Green, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain 
improvements applicable io wheeled carriages, Or 
vehicles of different descriptions, calculated to ren- 
der them more safe and commodious. Novem- 
ber 19. 

GEORGE CLYMER, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now of ‘Cornhill, London, mer- 
chant, for certain improvements on ships” pumps. 
November 21. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR, of Savitle-street, Dub- 
lin, watchmaker, for an improvement for turning 
the leaves of music books in a simple and effec- 
tive manner, with or without pedal work attached, 
November 21. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 


Dec. 7, 1818.—Joseph Whatley, Esq. to bea 
groom of his Majesty's Bedchamber. 

The dignity of Baronet conferred on the follow- 
ing gentlemen, and their heirs male :— 
_ Sir Edward Hamilton, of Trebinshun House, 
in the county of Brecon, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
and Captain in the Roval Navy. 

og Mahon, of Castlebar, in the county of Gal- 
Way, Eso. 

Hugh Knees, of Lochalsh, in the county of 
Ross, and of Coxton, in the county of Moray, eq 


Ii, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Dec. ¢, 1818.—Mr Thomas Wright, preacher of 
the gospel, ordained minister of the church and 
parish of Borthwick, by the Presbytery of Dalkeith. 

7.—Rev. E. Powys, jun. to the Rectoryof Buck- 
nail and Bagnall, Staffordshire. 

Rev. Benedict Chapman, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Ashden, Essex, 

Rev. Wm. Gimingham, M.A, to the Rectory of 
Bratton Fleming, Devon, 

Rev. W. L. Baker, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Hargrave, Northamptonshire. 
Kev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Shaston, St James, 

16.—Rev. G. Glover to the Rectory of Billing- 
ford, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Brewster to the Vicarage of Greatham, 
Durham. 

Rev. J. T. Horton to the Vicarage of Orms- 
kirk, Lancashire. 


Rev. P. Hudson to the Rectories of Almerton, 


with Runton near the Sea annexed, and Zell- 
ig, with Melton, in Nortolk. 
23.—The Associate ion of Lochwin- 
noch brough( out a call for Mr Alexander Waugh 
te be their minister. 


24.—The Associate congregation in Kirrymuir 
gave a harmonious eall to the Rev. William Ra- 
mage, late of Sanda, in Orkney, to be their mi- 
nister, 

25.—Rev. R. Loxley to the Rectory of Llia- 
warn. 

Jan. 2, 1819.—Rev. W. B. Wroth, M.A, to the 
Vicarage of Tottenhoe, Bedfordshire. 

Rev. John Davison to the Rectory of Washing- 
ton, in the Diocese of Durham. 

Rev. John Risley to hold the Rectory of Thorn- 
ton, with that of Ashton, Northamptonshire. 


Rev. Edmund Spettigne to the Reetory of Mi- 
chaelstow, 


MILITARY. 


2 L. Gds. Cornet and Sub-Lieut. A. M‘Innes, to be 
Lieut. 24th Nov. 1818, 
F. Chatfield to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. 
vice M‘*Innes do. 
2 Dr. Capt. G. James to be Major by purch. 
vice Elphinstone 5d Dec. 
Lieut. C. James to be Capt. by purch. 
vice James O- 
Cornet T. Walker to be Lieut. by pureh- 
G.'H. Lindsey to be C ch. 
H. Lin to ornet 
vice Walker” do. 
4 Lieut. F. D. | to be Adjutant, vice 
Chantry, res. Adjutant only 19th Nov. 
Ih Capt. W. Blundell, fm. 22 Dr. to be Capt. 
vice Shreiber, ret, on h. p. 22 Dr. 
26th Nov. 
ll Cornet W. Clarke to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice James, ret. deh do. 
Lieut. Charles Wetherall, from 22 Dr. to 
be Lieut. 4 


—— F. Blundell, from 22 Dr. jto be 
Lieut. vice Schrieber, ret. on h. p. 22 
Williamson, from h, do. 
to be Lieut. de. 
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Lieut. C. J. J. Arbuthnot, from 1F. G,. 
do. 3d Dee. 
Hon. H. D. Shore to be Cornet by purch. 
vice ll, ret. 10th do, 
Bt. Lt. Cl. S. Boyse, to be Lt. Col. vice 
Colonel Doherty, ret. Sth do, 
Capt. J. Doherty to be Major, vice Boyse 


oO. 
Lieut. C. R. Bowers to be Capt. vice Do- 
herty do. 


T. B. Tristram from 22 Dr. to be 
Lieut, 26th Nov. 
Cornet W. A. Brown to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Nisbett 9th Dee. 
W. T. Cockburhe, to be Lieut. by 
urch. vice Bowers 10th do. 
Lieut. R. Coote to be Capt. bY purch. 
vice Lloyd, ret. 26th Nov. 
Cornet F. Nisbett to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Coote do. 
T. Hunter to be Lieut. by ) purch. 
vice Cruickshanks, ret. 27th do, 
G. H. Eari of Belfast to be Cornet, by 
yurch. vice Nisbett do. 
Lieut. R. Nisbett, fm. 15 Dr. to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Synge, 25 Dr. 19th do. 
—— T. Irwin to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Joerres, ret. 5d Dee. 
Cornet R. Douglass to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Irwin do. 
Gent. Cadet Charles Wilson to be Cornet 
by purch, vice Dudley, 11 Dr. 
19th Nov, 


1 F. Gds. G. W. Eyres to be Ensign and Lieut, 


4F. 


54 


vice Cradock 5d Dee. 


Lieut. W. H. Dutton, from 85 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Richardson, ret. on h. p, 85 
F. 19th do, 

ar ne F. A. Robinson, from 4 W. 1. R. 
to be Ensign, vice Making, ret. h, B; 4 
W.LR 5d Dee. 


2d Lieut. A. J. Pictet, from Rifle Brig. 
to be Ensign, vice Pickering, ret. h. p. 
Rifle Brig. 2d do. 
Lieutenant G. Stirling to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Light ret. od do, 
Ensign T. Scott to be Lieut. by purch. 


Vice Stirlin 0. 
Cc. H. Mills, from York Rang. to 
be Ensign, vice Elves, ret, on h. p. 
York Rang. 10th do. 
Lt. Col. J, P. Hunt, from h. p. 60 F. to 
be Li. Col. viee Cayler, dead 19th Nov. 
Lieut J. Jones, from 51 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Walsh ret. on h. p.51 F.- 26th do. 
Captain RK. Power, from 38 F. to be Capt. 
vice Lewis, ret. on h. p. 55 F. 27th do. 
Cc. Campbell, from 60 F. to be 
Capt. vice Bt. Major M‘Hatflie, ret. on 
h, p. 60 F. 26th do. 
W. Brownson, from 74 F. to be 
Capt. vice Tripp, h. p. 74 F. 25thido. 
C. Chambers, from 1 F. G. to be 
Capt. vice Bt. Major Baillie, dism. 
26th do. 
Lieut. G. F. Paschall, from 61 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Hamilton, h. p, 61 F. 
25th do. 
—— W. Watson to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Bt. Major Muir, ret, 26th Nov. 
Ensign R. Butterfield to b Lieut. by 
pureh. vice Watson do. 
Bt. Major P, O. Shaug ,from =F, 
to be Capt. vice Hardwicke, ret. on h. p. 
2F. O. 
Capt. J. Bishop, from 95 F. to be Bt. Lt. 
Col. vice Gordon, ret. on h. pre; 
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82 Lieut, R. Elliott to be Adjutant, vice 
Holdsworth, res. 
19th Nov, 
Richard Collis to be Ensign. vice M‘¥:- 
hon, dead 26th ae. 
Gent. Cadet W. Kerr to be Ensign, by 
purch. vice Fox, W. L. Rang. 
19th do. 
92 Lieut. N. Wilson, from 58 F. to be Lieut. 
vice M‘Donnell, ret. on h. p. 58 
10th Dee. 
H. W. S. Stewart to be Ensign, by purch. 
‘ viee Macpherson prom. 22d Oct. 
91 Lieut. P, Pratt to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Kingdom, ret. 26th Nov. 
Ensign T. R. Timbrell to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Pratt do. 
J. A. Kingdom to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice Timbrell do, 
96 Lieut. S. Biddulph to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Nash, ret. 3d Dee. 
Ensign A, S. H. Mountain to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice Biddulph do. 
J. Riddell to be Ensign, by purch. vice 
Mountain do. 
99 Capt. E. T. Poe, from Rifle Brig. to be 
Major, by purch. vice Martin, ret. 
: Ist Nov. 
Rifle Brig. Lieut. A. Stewart to be Capt, by purch. 
vice Poe 5d Dee. 
1 W.1.R. Capt. L. Appelius, from 4 W. 1. R. 
to be Capt. vice Thornhill, ret. on bh. 


R. 19th Nov. 
- —— A. Grant, from African Corps, 
to be Capt. vice Lt. Col. Evans, ret. 
on h. p. African Corps. do. 


Gent. Cadet W. Spence to be Ensign, 
vice Robinson, res 10th Dec. 
° W. Frederick to be Ensign, by purch.- 
vice Marshall, ret. do- 


Medical Staff: 


Bt. Dep. Inspec. A. L. Emerson, M.D. from h, p. 
to be Physician to the Forces 

Dep, Purveyor J, Croft, from h. p, to be Dep 
Purveyor to the Forees 


Physician T. Gordon, M. D. to be Dep. Inspector 
of Hospitals, by Brevet, to the Forces do. 
Staff Surg. T. Inglis to be Dep. Insp. of Hosp, by 
Brevet, to the lorees do. 


Exchanges. 


Brey. Lt. Col. Macdonald, from 92 F, with Brev. 
Lt. Col. Blainey, h. p. Malta Regt. 

Proctor, from $2 F. with Major 
Robinson, h. p. & F. 

Prev. Major Morris, from 55 F. with Capt. Her- 
bert, h. p. 25 F. 

Capt. Broughton, from 9 F. with Capt. St Clair, 
h. p. 

from 5 F. with Capt. Bent, h. p. 

— Spearman, from 5 F. with Captain Johnson, 


h. p- 

_—” Macdonald, from 92 F. with Capt. Donald- 
son, h. p. 44 F. ; 

—— White, from 2 Ceylon Regt. with Brev. Ma- 
jor Bayley, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. 

— Burn, from 5 Dr, ree. dil. with Capt. Goff, 
h. p. 

— Brookes, 52 F. rec. diff. with Captain Wil- 
liams, h. p. 100 F. 

Lieut, Bullock, from 13 Dr. with Lieut. Chambre, 
h. p. 25 Dr. 

—— Watkius, from 9 F. with Lieut; M‘Dermott, 


h. 
from 2) F. with Lieut. Spottiswood, 


h, 
— Seosihe, from 5 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Car- 
tan, h.p. 6 W. I. R. 
— Hilliard, from 5 F. ree. dif! with Lieut. Arm- 
strong, h. p- 
—— Bennett, from 5 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Pol- 
lock, h. p. 45 F. ' 
—— Allan, wee St F. rec. diff. with. Lieut. 
George, h. p. 7 F- ‘ 
= Webb, from 35 ree. diff, with Lieut. 
‘ompkins, h. 
— Mason, from 82 F. with Lieut. Harman 


3 
13 
de 
ij 
ge Capt. G. Ramsay. from W. I. Rang. to 
aya be Capt. vice Kirwan, h. p. W. I. Rang. rik “4 
ee 
Dep. lusp. J. bb, M.D. to be Insp. of Hosp, by if 
Brevet, *o the Forces 26th Nov. 
' 
12 
20 
25 
; 
41 
a Lieut. J. Nunn, from 58 F. to be Lieut. 
me! vice Heatley, ret, on h, p. 58 F. 5d Dee. | 
——J. Pillon, from h. to be Paymas- 
|. ter, vice Irwin, ret. on h. p. 26th Nov. 
—— R. Myddleton, from 90 F, to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Warren ret. 
19th do. 
Bie Paym. J. Kerr, from h. p. 5 Ceylon Reg . 
oe. to be Paym. vice Lediard, res, 5d Dee. | : 
; Ensign J. Townsend, from 96 F. to be ! 
4 : Ensign, vice Wright, ret, on bh. p. 96 F- 
26th Nov, |: 
J 
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Lieut. Bowlby, from 4 F. with Lieut. Clarke, 


h. p. 

a Hegeup, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Stuart, h. p. 

—- Rawlins, from 15 F. ree. diff. with Lieut’ 
Meredith, h. p. 

—— Toovey, from 20 F. with Lieut. Oakley. h. p. 

——Kmght, from 44 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Short. h. p. 28 F. 

Cornet Lord G. Bentinck, from 10 Dr. with Lieut. 
Lord J. Bentinck, | F. G. 

— Schneider, from 6 Dr. with Ensign Pickford, 
92 F. 

Ensign Megrick, from 4 F. with Ensign Shipton, 
h 


Surges Job, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Surgeon Lo- 
gan, 15 Dr. 
— Burton from 4 F. with Surgeon M‘Dermott, 
h. p. 60 F. 


Resignations and Itetiremenis. 


Major Muir, 41 F. 

Martin, 99 

Capt. Lloyd, 18 Dr, 

— Joerres, 20 Dr. 

— Light, 9 F. 

—- Warren, 56 F. 

— Kingdom, 94 F. 
Lieut. James, 11 Dr. 
Cruickshanks, 18 Dr. 


Cornet ell, 11 Dr. 
Ensign Robinson, 2 W. I. R. 
Marshall, 3 do. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Edgell, 11 Dr. 
Assist. Surg. M‘Grigor, 15 Dr. 
Assist. Surg. Hart, h. p. 22 Dr. 


Dismissed. 
Dep. Commis. Gen. Rawlings. 
Reinstated. 
Quarter-Master Howman, 60 F. 
Deaths. 


Colonel Braddyill, 5 Lancaster Mil. 

Lieut.-Col nel Duke, 5 Gar. Bn. Dep. — Ger. 
Nova Scotia th Dec. 

Major Caulfield, h. p. 52 F. 


Capt. Kearney, 22 Dr, 26th April 

— Watson, 22 F. 19th Aug. 

Lieut. Robinson, 45 F. 6th Dee. 
Powell, h, p. 90 F. 15th do. 

Ensign M‘Mahon, 82 F. 

Jenks, 1 W. 1. R. Sd Nov. 


Quartermaster Helm, h. P. Roxburgh F. 4th Nov. 
Staff.—G. Young, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen, at No- 
va Scotia. 


IV. NAVAL. 


Promotions. 
Names. Names. 
Captains. Superannuated Commanders. 
W. B. Dashwood Charles Woodger 
Martin White Harry Dawe 
John Cookesley Wm. Mules 
James Murray Owen Willams 
Chas. G. R. Phillott ‘ 
George M. Jones Thomas 


Wm. Wolrige 

James K. White 

John Ross 

James Stirling 

Amos F. Westropp 

George Brine 

Right Hon. Lord John Hay 

Const. R. Moorsom 

Won. Geo. John Perceval 
Commanders. 

Wm. D. Evanee 

Sam. Sparshott 

Rich, Grant 

Rob. Bruee 

Alex. Borthwick 

Wm. Richardson 

Wm. Grint 

Wm. Jard. Puchhas 

Robert Boyle 

Michael Stackpoole 

Francis Brace 


Mon. Geo. Barrington 


James L. Parkin 
Francis Witham 
Chas, Fleetwood, 
H. V. Huntley 
John Carnac 

Leon C. Rooke 
Hon. Cha. 

Marcus Worsley 
Frank Ramsden 
Edward H. Thorpe 
John L. Clayton 
W. B. Greene 

Geo, Youn 

Sam. Kueeshawe 
John M. Laws 

John Watt 

Henry H. Johnstone 
Right Hon. George Viscount Mandeville 


Su 
John Runciman 
Wm. Anderson 


Appointments. 
Rear-Admiral—Sir Thomas F. Freemantle, to be Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean.—Flag- 


Lieutenant, John Branford. 


Rear-Admiral—Edward Griffith, to be Commander in Chief at Halifax.—Flag-Lieutenant, Edward A. 


Haughton. 


Names. Ships. Names, Ships. 
Captains, Hon. Fred. Noel 
lon. 
Ww. B. Dashwood Sir T. M. Hardy Superb 
ag Simeon Hoa. J. Gordon Tamar 
Mg Popham F. L. Maitland Vengeur 
Tho. W. Carter Was 
Mon. Tho. G. Caulfield Windsor Castle 
arnard Yeoman Wolf 
Arthur Fanshawe ‘abu 
B. M. Kell i 
R. Weatherley A 
£.C. Re ance R. S.Gibson Alban 
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Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 

John Carnac Albion Masters, 
R. J. Nash Alert Wm. Millar Abundanee 
Thos. Boteler Antelope Rich. Johns Alban 
Chr. Wyvill Arab F.P. on Camelion 
Fred. Chamier Ditto Geo. Millare Conquerer 
Leo. C. Rooke Bacchus Thos. Read Cyrene 
Henry King Beaver Jas. Allan Cyrus 
Wm. Hicks Camelion F. P. Lurchen Dauntless 
Chas. Witham Ditto R. Holmes Driver 
Chas. Fleet wood Conqueror John Bolton Dwart 
Thos. J. J. W. Davis Cyrus Geo. Dujardine Fly 
S. Jervois Dauntless John Andrews Ilyana 
n. H. Cockerell Ditto Jos. Higgs Leven 
Geo, Baker Ditto Geo. F. Morice Laffey 
Nich. Chapman Dwarf J. B. North 4Morgiana 
God, Brereton Eurydice Jas. Napier Neweast 
Francis Witham Ditto R. Anderson Ontario 
Geo. Vevers Favourite Rob. Power Pheasant 
H. V. Huntley Forth J. Trivick Pike 
Robt. Tait Glasgow Edward Hankim Pioneer 
Geo. H. Jenkin Grasshopper J. J. HW. Lingard Raleigh 
J. S. Williams Larne Dan. Lye Rochrort 
Right Hon. G. Vis, Mandeville} Ditto D. Beynon Sapphire 
J. W. O. Ricketts Leander C. W. M‘Lean Slaney 
Thos. Penberthy Lee J. Woodthorpe Sophie 
Wim. Mudge Leven Rob. Yule Spencer 
Geo. F. Ryves Morgiana Wim. Petre Superb 
Hugh S. Head Ditto Jas. Welch Swinger 
John P. Baker Newcastle P. Parker Vengeur 
Henry Walker Ditto J. Botham Wasp 
John S. Brisbane Ditto Wm. Purdo Windsor Castle 
John A. Mount Ditto Thos. Collins Wolf 
Ed. A. Haughton. F. L. Ditto Surgeens, 
Jos. C. Cory Northumberland |}/Robert M‘ Dowell Arab 
‘Thos. Marriot fOrlando J. London Camelion 
Ed. H. Jacob Pheasant N. Churchill Cyrus 
Wm. Oldrey Pioneer Alex. Nisbet Dauntless 
N. G. Corbett Raleigh Nich. Roche Ferret 
Joseph Soady Revolutionaire Pat. M‘Ternan irasshopper 
John F. Dawson Rochfort Chas. Carpue Morgiana 
Geo. C. Oliver } Ditto Jos. M‘Carogher Newcastle 
Francis Blair Salisbury Alex. Dunbar Pheasant 
John Forster Sapphire Elias Ryall Raleigh 
G. V. Jackson Serapis Isaac Noot Revolutionaizre 
Rich. Barton Severn Rowiand Griffith Rochfort 
H. C. Collins Supernumerary doj|John Laird Serapis 
FE. R. P. Mainwairing itto Ditto Williams Severn 
B. Andrews Ditto Ditto Jos. Dallaway Supernumerary de 
John Read Ditto Ditto iChas. Miller Ditto Ditte 
James Brasier Spencer Henry Carter Shearwater 
Henry Sheridan Ditto Mich. Goodsir Sophie 
John Reeve Starling Mark Thompson Spencer 
Wm. Chasman Superb Caryer Vickery Superb 
H. C. Goldsmith Ditto Thos. Dunlop Tribune 
Henry S. Wilson Surly Wim. Colvin Vengeur 
Jod. Leigh Sybille John Lawson Wasp 
Edw, Colman Ditto Robt. Kirkwood Windsor Castle 
Richard Saumarez Ditto David Patton Wolf 
Charles Gordon Tagus Geo. Brown Wye 
Henry Sankey Vengeur Assistant Surgeons. : 
John Lapslie Ditto John Gilchrist Abundance 
Samuel Drewry Ditte J. M. Madden Aid 
Henry M‘Clintoch Wasp John Knox Alban 
G. W. St. J. Mildmay Ditto David Nimmo Albion 
Henry Pryce Windsor Castle Wim. Clarke Ditto 
R. M. Teed Ditto Thos. Thompson Amphion 
George Pierce Ditto Wm, Connon Argonaut 
Joseph Pearse Ditto Peter Lothian Ditto 
James Bulkeley Wolf John Thomsen Conqueror 
David Harro Ditto Rob. Wylie Cyrus 
John Bendyshe Wye James Low Dauntless 
Andrew Drew itto Pat. Boyle Dwarf 
Thomas Townsend Faney, rev. cutter }jJos. Steret iurydiee 
Francis Little Rutland ditto |/Evan Davies Larne 

Royal Marines. Geo, Webster Leander 
Capts. Gilbert Elliot ilasgow Peter Fisher Leven 

Thos. H. Morice Liffey John Morgan Mermaid 

J. Bartleman Neweastle Neal Robinson Morgiana 

Wm. Rowe George Roberts Newcastle 

Wm. Ramsay Andr wv Small 

Geo. Gray M. Ennally 
ist Lts. Dun. Campbell Tim. Kelty 

D. Marley Wia. Aikin 

J.P. Pleydell Alex. Reid 

Wm. Lawrie Wm. Clarke 

Thos. App'eton 

Thos. Wearing A. Miller 
24 Lts, James Clarke Wm. Str 

Wm. White Thos, Davies 


J. F. Elliot 
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as Register.—-Aleteorolo, gical Report. 
Names. Ships. Names. 
Allen M‘Laren R. Kippen 
Alen» Wood \lex. Riae 
Wm. Cannon ohn Pillis ewcastle 
John Buist \\Supernumeraries |Mreo. Wallis Pheasant 
Wm. Lane f Severn ohn Curtis = is ae De 
Philip O'Reilly Thos. F. Jessop Superb 
Jos. Kerr Allan Field Vengeur 9 
Jer. Riordan Chas, Grills Wasp 
Mat. Little John Cole Windsor Castle 
Pat. Clarke J Spencer Wim. Davies Woli 4 
J. R. Rees iSuperb Wm. Soady. Wye 
H. B. White ‘Tribune Chaplains. 
George M* Millan ‘Vengeur Wm. Evans Bulwark 
James Rae Ditto Edward Brice Hyperion 8 
John Can pdell Wasp Geo. Cuthbert Queen Charlotte 
Joseph Bassan ‘Windsor Castle David Lioyd Ramillies 
Petes Boyd ‘Wye Jas. W. Macguire Salisbury Bi 
Pursers. Jas. Dunne Vengeur 
Jobn Jermaine Abundance John Kirby ye 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 4 
A DIMINUTION of temperature to the amount of nearly 10 degrees on the daily aver- a 
¢ age, took place at the commencement of December, but the weather in general con- a 
tinued open, with occasionally heavy showers till about the 10th. Between that and ‘ 
the Gch, the frost was severe, and to all appearance set in for what is in Scotland called & 
a siorm. It passed away, however, without rain, and by the 19th, the mean tempera- ( y 
ture had considerably increased. After the 26th every night was frosty, bur during the ' 
day the thermometer generally rose above 40. The barometer during the frost was 4 
always high and steady after a sudden rise at the commencement of the frost. In the Ef 
indications of the hygrometer there was nothing semarkable. The mean temperature of q 
the whole month is about 84 degrees lower than November, and upwards of 4 degrees eo 
bigher than December last year. We shall take an early opportunity of submitting to ae 
our readers a summary of our meteorological observations for the whole year. The mean Ff 
temperature will be found to be somewhat higher than that of 1817, but by no means bs 
$2 high as the extraordinary heat of the summer months would have led us to expect. i ] 
for 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, the 
_ Extracted from the Register kept on the Banlks of the Tay, four miles east from se 
t ‘ Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. of t 
DECEMBER 1818. beg 
Means. Extremes. Sw 
i THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degree tage 
of greatest defly heat, . é 45.1 Maximum, q 19th . 60.0 mes 
‘ 4 cold, SS Minimum, . . 27th, 24.0 De 
temperature, 49 A. M. — Lowest maximum, 12th, 34.0 
of daily extrem Highest 10 A, M. 25th; a pe 
. . 4dailyobservatons, : . 385 |Highest1OP.M. 9th,” 48.0 
Whole range of « 289.0 | Lowest ditto, vat 
Mean daily ditt, .« 9.5 Greatest in 24 27th, 20.0 corr 
i < temperature of spring water, Least di e« 24th, 3.0 som 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER, Inches. 
Mean of 10 As M. (temp. of mer. 45). 29.867] Highest £5 t 
ae « 10 P.M, (temp. of mer.45) 29.859 | Lowest ditto, a the 
T Bai ahoth, emp. of mer. 45) 29.863 | Highest 10 P. M, 28th, 
Whole range of Barometer, 6.964] Lowest ditto, Cth, beg 
Mean. of 104.M. 6.0 HYGROMETER. Degrees. moe 
Rain in Inches, +. 3-804] Highest 10 P.M. 22.0 
Fait days 22 ; Tammy vind, west of meridian, 254 of eri & 


: 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N. B.+The Observations are made twice ev » namely, a t.o’clock in the morning, and four 
cluck in the afternoon. The bbservations in the £ any toon the Ragas 


. 57) |N. Ditto, ditto 


10 N. WwW. fresh, $up- 
+ 41) jshine 


Qu’ atity of rain, 2,519. 


ta 


q 
Attach. Attaeh. 
Then. Thet. | wina, Remar Ther. Remurks- 
M. 44 cain alt da [Pair dull 
|fair, san- 
5 Sigh 59 thigh hine 
M. . Storm 
4{ A. ai} rain, snow 
5{ M W. {Frost morn, 
A. 42 #0 jfairday 
A. A. thi as mod jshine 
7{\M. M. 41 5S. Witte, dull 
A. A, 45 41 
|M. M. W.) Mild sunsh, 
M. 42) 18. W.)Pair, sunsh. 
10f M. io} 45) |Cble. |fair, sunsh. 
A. 40 41 frain evening 
M. N. 435))N. E.} Dull, 
50 YIN. Frost, sun 
* 385 
38 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


AT last we have something like Winter, the snow now slightly covering the ground 
for the first time this season. Within this fortnight there have been high winds from 
the west, with a good deal of rain; but only slight frosts, hardly sufficient to check the 
progress of vegetation, and seldom or never so strong as to stop the plough. Fodder 
must now be resérted to, which has hitherto been so well saved, owing to the mildness 
of the winter, that there is little reason to fear any scarcity. In the south the farmers 
begin to complain of white turnips falling off; it some places they have run up to seed ; 
and, in others, the quality has beeri ifijured by the uncommon size of the roots; but the 
Swedes, the culture of which is exteriding every year, will, in many situations, advan- 
tageously supply their place. vey little fluctization has occurred in either the corn or 
meat markets since our last ; the former were dull aiid sdmewhat lower till the end of 
Decembet, but seem now to be rather reviving. . 
We have been favoured with some striking irstahees of the pro of vegetation at 
a period when, in this climate, the earth is, in ordinary seasons, nd up with frost 
or deluged with raii, which it miay be curious to refer to hereafter. They are the obser- 
vations of an experienced horticulturist in the county of Perth. In November, says our 
pean oe buds of many forest trees began to swell, and those of the hazel were in 
some instanees expanded. Garden strawberries were in full flower ; the berries of the ar- 
butus completely ripe. In the flower border, the leaves of tulips appeated above graund ; 
the Gladiolus commtunis was four inches long ; sweat and mignjonette were in flower ; 
the Cyraglossum oniphalodes, a spring flower, in full blow ; and the spn crocus was 
beginning to appear. In December, tulips wéte five inches in height ; flowers of 
: andi ten-week stocks as fresh and vigorous as in August; some dishes of 
eee the arbatus about the end of 
The agricultural petition, if we may believe fle accounts of its promoters, is 
with tory reception Cll the south. {t has not 
its way to Scotland, where, as far as-we can learn, there is —_ disposition to move 
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Haddington. 
th 
Wheat. 
Bolts. | Prices. Av: pr hi 
| 
6350 | Ww: 
28 0 39! 35 
32 0 39! 57 é of 
' 290 39 355 
| th 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. | ey 
s & 1 ol 
Deo. 14) 57 78 150 75 4 
21155 76 56) 42 th 
1819 57 56 42 
an 457 78150 59 42 
11157 78410 50 42 th 
‘ Wheat. | Oats. 5 L 
1818. | 70 Ib. 45 
Dec. 1519012 4/4 4 5 0 b 
8 9 12 14.0 4 10 
8 1819 2919-6 12 41 
Jan. 5)9 0129640 41 
a s. 4.” 8. ad. 3 
tie 81 60.7 }64 U1, 
M81 3) 6b 4 165 4) 3 
50 5) 59.41 [69 4 
LP aol st 5 
a la — 7d.—Oats, 30s, 6d.— 52s, 6d.—Pease, 528. ; 
weeks succveding 15th November, by which is to be regulated in“Great 
Britain. 
Wheat, 805. Od.—Rye, 59s. 24.—Barley, 62s. 1 sin 
Oatmeal, 56s. 1d.—Rape Seed, Dla, 6d 
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-COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


‘CoLontaL PRopvce.—Sxgars—Throughout the month, the demand for Musco- 
vades has been limited; and towatds the close of last week, gave way considerably ; 
holders, however, will submit to no depression of prices. The stock of B. P. Sugar is 
now, in the London market, 8700 casks less than last year's at this time; the present 
pres rate Gd. per cwt. higher per average in the Gazette. The inquiries for refined 

e increased considerably, in anticipation of the spring shipments. In Foreign litte 
business has been done. Cotton.—The prices of Cotton, particularly East India, which 
had been nominal for some weeks, have experienced a considerable depression. Other 
descriptions continue steady, with a moderate demand for expért and home trade. 
Coffce.-—The demand continues steady. The stock in the London market is now 4600 
tens, being 2150 less than at this time last year; present prices, 50s. per cwt. higher. 
Rum.—The market has been exceedingly heavy during the montti ; and prices are en- 
tirely nominal. Tobacco.—The prices of this article are also nominal, there being no 
business doing. Oils.—The demand for Greenland has subsided ; and prices have ex- 

rienced a small reduction. Seed oils, and Spermaceti, are also to be purchased a shade 
ower. Jn other kinds no variation. : 

y Bunorgan Pronvuce.—— Tallow still continues to fali in price, from 80s. the currency 

at our last publicstion, it had fallen so low as 71s.; but has since obtained 73s. at 


which price holders remain firm. Hemp and Fiav are still heavy, and little busin ess 
doing.—January 12. 


British Manufactures.-We continue to receive gratifying accounts of the increase of © 


the Glasgow Cotton Trade. 1n 1816, the total number of packages of cotton wool im- 
into that port was 41,918. In 1817 it was 50,170; and in 1818 it appears to 
lave been no less than 62,145. There is, of course, a large stock of the article in hand, 
but the consumption has in the meanwhile increased. In 181 7, by the great start which 
was given to manufacturing industry, the consumption amounted t6 tlic large quantity 
of 46,507 packages. In 1818 it has even gone beyond that amount, and reaches to 
47,232—a-consumption, we apprelend, perfectly unparalleled. Among the imports, 
one class particularly deserves remark : we mean those from the East Indies. In 1816 
there were none; in 1817 there were 3382 packages; and in 1818 there were 6122, 
8o rapidly has this new trade advanced. | . 

By a statement published, of the increasing trade of the port of Leith, it appears, that 
every branch of navigation at that port has been improved during the year 1818, as 
compared with 1817. The increase of the foreign trade was 157 vessels inwards, and 84 
outwards; that of the coasting trade was 239 vessels inwards, and 276 outwards. 

With these testimonies of the improving wealth of our northern part of the island, all 


the accounts which we receive from the southern agree. The iron works’in particular, 


which two years ago were in so lamentable a state of distress, are now so well employed j 
that they cannot execute their orders.—Jannary 16. 


Tae jof Exchange, London, Jan. 12.—Amsterdam, 11:6. Ditto at sight — 


: 3. Rotterdam, 11 : 7: Antwerp, 11: 9. Hamburgh, 33:9. Altona, 
33: 10. Paris, 3 days sight, 23: 50.  Bourdeaux, 23: 8). Frankfort on the 
Maine, 140. Madrid, 303. Cadiz, 40}. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 47}. 
Lisbon, 58. Rio Janiero, 63,. Dublin, 93 per cent. Cork, 9] per cent. 

_ Prices of Bullion per on—P Gold in coin, L.4: 3, Foreign Gold in 
bars, L.4:3. New Doubloons, L.4:1:6. New dollars, L.0: 5:54. Silver in 


, Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 25s-——Cork or Dublin 25s. 
—Belfast 25h Hamburgh 30s.—Madeira 20s. 25s.—Jamiaica 3gs. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from December 16, 1818, to Janwary 13, 1819. 


Dec. 16th.) Dec. 23d. Dec. 3th. Jan. 6th. | Jan. 13th. 
Bank stock, — 27] 28 
3 per cent, reduced, —. 784 78 
3 percent. consols, — = 
per cent, (ert, ) 864) 86 86 87} 88 
4 per cent, console, 9 | 94 94 95} | 
5 per cent. wavy annuities | — — 1 
79pr. 167 95 9Bpr.} 84 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 11 15pr,, 12 18 20pr. 

Comsols FOr 7 79 4 
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PRICES CURRENT.- Han. 9, 18t9. 


Brazil, Brown, . bye 
Double Loaves, [150 160 } 
Small Lumps, 116 ‘114 116 
ditto, . . . {108 an us 109 ne 
Crushed Lumps, 62° on 
Motasses, British,. . .[ 406 41 | 40 | 40 
and fine ord134 145 [130 "143 138 
Ord. gaol, & fine or 132.47 (13245 142 | 
IMEN 
P.| 3s 104 40138 318 3.8 
. Wiyes, Clar, Ist Gr. hhd, | 60 64 7 
P Red, pipe, 48 — 0 58 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 — 0 65° 0 
% 62 116) 86 9 — | 9s 8d 11568 
Ditto Oak, . 46° 6 — —[— 
Honduras Mahogany, |1 4 12 81010} 12} 16] 1s 5d Is 64 
Rus. Yel Candle, | 80 — | 84 86/82 —|79 
Home melted. cwt. . = _ 
x, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. | 83_ 85 | — 86 
AsuEs, Petersburgh Peazl, | 50 52, — 
Montreal crt. | — 57 | 62 
tun, . 37 


4, 
| 
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vk ats 


4 “anthony, J. Oley, next the Sea, Norfolk, grocer 


and 
Blinks, T. = on, straw-hat manufacturer 
Burrowes, S. London, wine nverchant 
Bull, J. London, coal-merchant 
tock, W. J. don, auctioneer 
W. Culbgrd, London, mer- 
“Flarbe, St. J. Loadon, merchant 
4 n 
W., and G. Rawlinson, Leicester, 
31ers 


Combes, G,Chichester, maltster 
"Combes, 8, “Chichester,” brewer 
s Chambers, R. Market Rasen, 


Lincoln, carrier 
€rowne, T.. Durham, Park-Farm, and J, Bar- 
Lancaster, farmer 
urgenvon, T. Truro, Cornwall, innkeeper 


Dicken, Stafford, cotton-spinner 
pe London, goldsmith 
C. Liverpool, oerehant 
Dunn, W. London, wine-merchant 
Enock, J. “Birinie ham, brush-maker 
Emerson, A. Lo » provision merehant 
Emery, C. King’s Bromley, Stafford, dealer 
‘< Groves W., end J. Dukes, Bath, grocers 
Godfrey, R. merchant 
Geor C, B. London, plate-workers 
Goodlake: J. H. London, wine 
j. Mapleborough Green, Warwick, 
Gorton, T. London, woollen-draper 
Hartey, T. Great Y innk 


_ Hane, M., and W. Kewley, Manchester, auction» 
eers 


Hopkins, W. jun. Birmingham, 
etnes, Devon, iromme 
Horroeks, Bolton, Lancaster, man 
Hewitt, P. Bold, Lanaaster, farmer 


nm, raerchant 


Lt List of Ewatrsu announced in December 1818, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


G. Eastchurch, Isle 
Jaekson, of Sheppy, fantiot 


+ London,. 
R. ‘Leicester, liquor-merchan’ 
Lees, L. Chester, 
Lax, J. and T., and W. Moare,” 


boilers 


Marshall, ‘Tong, York, , corn-deater 
‘Kay, R. Knutsto ester, linen-dgaper 

i 


Morris, J. Woolwich, cord wainer 
Moxon, R. W. G. and J., Kmgstonsiponifu 


merchants 
North, G. Sheffield, butcher 
Norton, R, jun., London, stationer 
Prosser. ereford, 


Pearson, J. corm-factor 
Purcell, J. Lambeth, London, victualler 
Peet, W. London, merchant 
Rhind, A. London, merchant . 
Seaton Sluice, Northumberland, 
rewer 
Savage, J. Birmingham, maker 
Shackleton, $. Leeds, shopkeeper 
Sculthorpe, H. Nottingham, li 
Surr, J. London, apethe 
Seoles, C. Bensington, Oxford, bak 
Salt, M. Stafford, 
Stanbury, J. Barnstaple, Devon, grocer 
Lowestoff, Suffolly mer merchant 
Symmons, T London, brass-founder 
Thwaites, W. G. Middleses and Hereford, deales 
Townend, R. jun. London, merchant 
Tozer, 2. Plymouth Dock, stone-merchant 
Thomas, J, London, slate merchant 
Taylor, T. Oxford, grocer 
Taylor, J. London, tobacconist 
Timothy, W. Leigh, Worcester, farmer 
‘Tompkin, W. Nottingham, hosier 
Tippet, R. Totnes, Devon, baker 
Twyford, J, Portwood, Chester, cotton-spinner 
Wabey, J. Welwyn, Hertford, mealman 
Wright, W. and J. London, 


merchants 


pers ter 
merchant 
ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES and Divinexps, in 
December 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette, 
A SEQUEST RATIONS. Sutherland, A. Edinburgh, and grocer 
- Bryan, J. Kilmarnock, innkeoper _ Bym, J. Glasgow, grain and spirit dealer 
Coch Davidson, and Co. Glasgow, merchants” 
Edson, W. hardware merchant ‘DIVIDENDS: 
ea Livingstone, A. and Co. Glasgow, merchants Cooper, D. Glasgow, haberdasher; by J. MeEwen, 
ean, M, w, surgeon, druggist, in ~ 
Milne, M. and merchant A. Thomson, conj town-clerk there, 
Robertson, J. Glasgow, January 
we be Robertson, J. Glasgow, mason o> 
bs spirit dealer Kay, accountant , 22d January 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


21. At Freeland Hous} the Hon. Mrs 


ae Sept. 4. 1818- At the. Mauritius, the Hore, a da 


“Lad ‘Col. Dalrymple, of the 224 25, At Bath, the Lady-of Dr Bowic, 


E 


Nov. 8. At Quebec, the: Lady ‘of Wil-- 


In “Dundas 
of Horan, 08a 


a? 


om 
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Register.— Births, Marriages. 


Dee. 2% 2 At Mopneed Hong, Mim. and 
Cairnbalg, a son. 
4, The Countess of Abertieen, ‘a a daugh- East 


the Lady of David Lei 
son, 


of Sir Thomas 


Frédesick ‘Steet, “Edinburgh, the 


lady of Lievt.-Col. Wauchope, a sor. 
At No. 35, Street, Edin~ 
burgh, Mrs Dr n, a still-born son, . 
8 At No. 27, St Andrew's square, E- 
din the of Thomas Honyall, 
Blsckaddcr, danghter. . 
t. Marionville, Mrs Dudgeon, a son. 
“hiss Robinson, of Charter- House. 
Square, London, a sen, and her 12th os 
all of whoua are living | 
‘IL. Mrs Leslie of Warthill, a son. 
At Castlehill, Treland, the of 
N. Gledstones, G8th regiment, a son. 
3 At, Minto, Lady Minto, a son. 
= At Nottingham Place, London, the 
lady of Hugh Rose, 4 son, 
13. At Belvoir Castle, the Duchess of 
utland,a son. 
14, in St James's Square, London, the 
Duchess of St Alban’s, a son. - 
— At Dubton, the Lady of Major-Co- 


“Tin. Ce Mackay, a son, 


15. Mrs Duff of Muirtown, a 4 

21. At Lennoxlove, the Right. } 
Lady Blantyre, a son. 

— At Touch House, the Lady,of Ra- 
nald, Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa, a son. 
i » Mrs Lockhart of 


24. The wife of Mr Seundess. shoe- 
maaker, No. 1. Bull's Head Court, Snow- 
hilt, Loudon, of twins,—She is in the 59th 
year of her age, and had no children for 35 cise. 
years before. 

26. At General Stirling's, Musselburgh, 
Mrs Home, a son. 

29. Mrs Bell, 9, Queen Street, Edin- 

at , of twin daughters, 


At Biiary Bak, Mrs William 


Mrs A. Os vore a 

1819, At Woodburn, Canaan, 


tbe lily. of Geotge Ross, Esq. 


a At Hambledon House, 


Cars att Muay, @ son. and 


Indice, Lane of Cay 


Mr schoolmaster i in 


Kast {ndia Company" 


Quarter-Master, son of the late C 


7. At 


second daugh 
24. At Stockton, Henry Beet, 


to. Miss Elizabeth Cowan, da 
d Monk- 


At Melsetter House, Orkney, Re- 


bert Heddle, Esq. late of. 
rietta, y ter.0 ames 
Moodie, of Rothsay 
to ia Cas- 


Dec. 3. At Dublin, John Henry North, 
Fisq. Barrister at Law, to, Letitia Doroth 
late. 


M‘|ennan, 
4. At Cotherington, Hampshire, Steuart 
Boone Inglis, Esq. formerly of the King’s 
late German Legion, .to. Sholko Charlo 
widow of Major-General James Pri 
service, and daugh- 
ter of the late Sir John Halkett Halkett of Rathizan, 


Bart. 

Edinburgh, the Rev. John Glen, 
minister of the Cha of Ease, Portobello, 
to. Sarah Isabella Whyt, daughter of the 


John Whyt, Esq. of Kingtioh, Jamai- 


Paterson, Esq. factor of Arran, 

to Miss Paterson, Carbarns, _ . 

—— At Kelso, Alexander Macdowall, E 
Stranraer, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
William Gillespie, Collector of 


— At Montrose, James Esq 
Town-clerk of Montrose, bel 


Ca Aon, Eg. write 


— 


apt. 
| 
— At Lechearron, John Pirie, Esq. 
ve Kishorn, to Mary, daughter of Murdo 
Castichill, a san. 
— At his house, Woodslee, Dumfties- 
shire, the lady of G. S. Elliot, Esq. of 
naiten ham pore Barclay, 
of Col. Barclay, his Majesty's Com- 
Matilda, only daughter of An A 
grand-danghter General Count 
i _ 9. At Edinburgh, William Craig, Esq. 
at youngest daughter of the deceased Gillin 
At Rowe, Gromge Ballingal, 
‘| 12 


1819.9 


of Surgeons, London ‘Mary, 


there, to ine, 


vonfield, 
15. At Mt Do- 
nald Macleod, manufacturer, Glasgow, to 


Jean, eldest mer. vad of the late John 


. merchant, Glasgow. 
Dumfries; Walter Fetrier, Esq. 
W. S. Edinburgh, to Miss Henrietta 
Gordon, — daughter of the late Thomas 
Gordon, Esq. wine merchant, 

At bdinburgh, ‘Henry Meredyth 
Jervis White Jervis, Esq. eldest son of ‘Sir 
atv Jervis White Jervis of Bally Filis, 
county y of Wexford, Baronet, to Marion, 
third daughter’ of the late William Camp- 
bell, of’ Pairficld; Ayrshire. 

22. At t Harrow, Lauchlan M‘Kinnon, 

of Letterfearn, Ross-shire, to 
Catherine, datighter of the late Duncan 
M‘Dougall, Esq. of Argyll- 


At Ford’ Pathhéad, Capt: Ronald- 
son, Edinburgh militia, to Frances, daughi- 
tet of the late Mr James “Torrance. 

“Pately); At Loridon; the ‘Rev. Johnson 
Grant, M. ‘A. tector of Binbrook, to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late R, Sherriff, 


of cutta, all 
Rev. Arch. Colin 


— At 
olin bell, ontefract, Yorkshire 


izabeth of the’ late James 


Del mple, field. 

Colonel Hankey, Private Secretary to 
Excellonty “Sir Maitland, ‘to Mrs Cate 
terina Vislamo, of Corfur 

“Licatenant Alex.’ Quartier, “Royal 
Scots, to Miss Ann Auriol, daughter of the 
late'Dr Robert’ Ed 


At Stnbury s Ross, to. 


1 On ‘bout ‘the “Th 
Coutts, on the 
Cranford Sivinton, sdn Mr 
‘Swinton, merchant if Gran 


kam, e Service also, Alexe 
int the firm 
CSSES an 
men wete unfortunately ‘drowned 
‘to cross the ‘river 


Goon 


| 


, of the i, son’ of the Rev. 
Strachan of C ter. erg 
‘May At ‘Major fi 
Scott, . Deputy-Adjutant.General of 
Madras Ariny ; on the’ 2d June oa 
at Cannanore, Captain John Scott, . 
of the Ar-. 

th sons late rrancis ‘Scott, 
Edinburgh. 

18. in’ Action, at thé siege of 
Mulliagum, in Kandeish, Lieut. Thoinas 
Davies, late Commanding pcre of the 
army of the Dekan. 

‘29. At the siege of Mulli 
William Kennedy, son of 
rose Kennedy, Esq. of 
fell “¢ while animating his ‘men on the 
breach.” 

June 4. At Salem, Madras’ Presidency, 
commercial resident at that Pld 

Sept. 26. At sea, on his from 
Savanhah, where he had caught‘a fever; Mr 
James Forbes, merchant in New York ; 


_ on the 8th October, his son, William ; and 


on the 10th October, another ‘son, John 
both having taken the infection in duti 
attendance upon their father, who waé the 
hai ay son of the late Dr James Forbes, 
physician in Aberdeen. =~ 
14. At Aberdeen, Miss Blizabet 
daughter of the late John Ramsay, 
sq 


19. At his house in Crail, suddenly, Mr 
James M‘Min, echoolttinster, aged 69, the 
benefit of whose superiot talents has long 
been ‘experienced in Crail, where he 
ue rincipal school for 40 

At Tours, France, Eli 
wife: of Geo. Vanburgh Byown, sg 
Knockmarloch, and daughter of the late 
Robert Reid Cunninghame, of Auch, 
inharvie, shite, 


23. At Whe Revprend Bi 
vid Dow, minister of Errol.” 


26. AtAllan, Ross-shire, Chatles 
Esq.’ of Allan, in the 78th year of his 
— At Rosshill, near Queensferry, 
Ross of Rogshill. 
27. After a William 
Esq. of Statefie 
28. At Ayr, Mr Henry Kirklan, mer- 


— At Edinburgh, Dr William 


His 
nal character and a ber “of soctety 
Holt’ ‘Kilmarnock, Mrs 
Bruce, who bore a long indisposition 1 
cheerful and Christiaty patience, from the 
16th etober, to: the dy of her death. 
She tines, and 500 Scots 
ts Of witer off; quantity almost 
credible, in the shott space of 25 months, 
iting in Weight to 2000 Ths. ; 
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96 Register Deaths. 


less she was able to attend divine service 
until a few days of her death. 

28. At her daughter’s at Colin’s 
Horrowzate, Mrs Ann Dawson, aged 101. 
She served the army, in the time of the re- 
bellion, with butter, eggs, and cream, when 
encamped near Preston. 

30. Within a few days of his lady, Ro- 
bert Lord Viscount Killmorry, aged 72. 

Dec. \. At London, James Sutherland, 
Esq. of the Ceylon Civil service. 

— At Leven Lodge, Edinburgh, Pa- 
trick Hadaway, Esq. late brewer in Leith. 

3. At Marseiiles, in the 22d year of his 
age, Thomas Buchan,Esq. younger of Auch- 
maco 


bg Wickham Street, Portsea, in the 
113th year of his age, Thomas Bolwell, a 
native of that town. He formerly, during 
many years, sold water about the streets ; 
and afterwards, when the infirmities of old 
age had incapacitated him for that employ, 


he kept a small shop for the sale of wood » 


and coals. His memory was good up to 
his last moments ; he would frequently re- 
cur to the total eclipse of the sun, on the 
22d of April 1715, of which event he ever 
retained a perfect recollection. He was 
married to one wife 80 years, who died in 
the 10Ist year of her age. 

4. At his house in Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, John Lumsden, Esq. a member of 
the Court of Directors of the Honourable 
East India Company. 

— At Perth, im the 84th year of his age, 
Mr David Foggo, who was schoolmaster in 
the parish of Tibbermuir upwards of 60 
years ; during which time he saw four cler- 
gymen succeed each other as incumbents 
of the parish. 

5. In the 78th year of his age, Mr Har- 
grave, the well-known historian of Knares- 
borough, Harrowgate, and the surround- 
ing country, author of ** The Yorkshire 
Gazetteer,” “ Anecdotes of Archery,” and 
other li uctions ; also cowpiler 
of {6 folio and quarto volumes of manu- 
scripts, chiefly reiative to the history of 
Yorkshire. 


At Park, Ireland, Lord 
Northland. 


— In Londen, Mrs M‘Nab, widow of 
Captain A. M‘Nab, of the Henry Dundas 
East Indiaman. 

— At Fort William, in the 44th year 
of his age, Robert Smith, + sq. Surgeon. 


— Suddenly, from a stroke of apoplexy, . 


Mrs Crombie, daughter of the late William 
Carmichael, M. D. Dundee, and wife of 
Mr Alexander Crombie, dentist, Aberdeen. 

—At Dundee, aged Sa Mrs Isabella 


5. At Tamm, in the 8ist year of his age, 
Lieutenant Alexander Macleod, -of the late 
6th Royal Veteran battalion. 

6 At Castlewigg, in Wigtonshire, John 
Hathorn, of Castlewigg, Esq. 

— At~Elwick Bank, in Orkney, Mrs 
Mary Balfour, relict of George Craigie, 
Esq of Saviskail. 

. At Cockermouth, in her 74th year, 
Jane, wife of James Clatke Satterthwaite, 


pe Mrs W. J. Dawson, spouse of Mr 


Giles, upholsterer, Edinburgh. 
— At. Kincaid Printfield, Mr John 


Buchanan. 

8 At Ayr, aged 40, William Hutchi- 
son, Esq. late of Montreal. 

— At Newton, of the typhus fever, Mr 
David Murray, and, on the 29th ult. of 
the same disease, his son, Mr Robert Mur- 
ray. é 
— In Charlotte Square, Margaret, 
est daughter of Henry Cockburn, Esq. 
advocate. 


— At ng Northumberland 
Street, Mr i urray, accountant. 

— At Stanwix, near Carlisle, aged 83, 
Mary, the wife of Mr John Carruthers. 
This woman bore ten children at four 
births, namely, four, three, two, and one. 

13. Lord Ell h—-The above 
distinguished nobleman died about seven 
o’clock at night, at his house in St James’s 

London. 

— At his house, in Red Lion Square, 
London, after a long and painful illness, 
George Sandeman, M.D. in the 72d year 
of his age. 

— At London, Mr Alexander Christie, 
late publisher of the Literary Journal. 

— Mrs Janet Forbes, daughter of the 
Rev. William Forbes, late Episcopal mini- 
ster in Musselburgh, and wife of James 
Skinner, writer in Edinburgh, 

— At Gilead House, Liverpous, aged 
rs Mrs Solomon, wife of Dr Solomon, of 


place. 

— At London, Sir John Charles Hamil- 
ton of Dunnemnan, Ireland, Bart. 

14. At Glasgow, the Rev. John Turn- 
bull, in the 76th year of his age. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs David Menzies, 
late of Concraig, in the 89th year of her age. 

15. At Musselburgh, Helen, daughter 
of Henry Jardine, Esq. ) 
as At Edinburgh, Captain John|Cowe, 
— At Eton, aged 72, Mr Richard Ac- 
kins, printer, who for 55 years had been 
employed as a compositor of the Greek and 
Latin books for the use of Eton School ;. 


Henderson, spouse of Robert Scott, during which time he has never beet known 
RK. N. to. spend an idle day. 


fJan. 1819, 
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